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INTRODUCTION  TO  LIEBIG’S  ^AGRICULTURAL  CHEMISTRY. 
LECTURES  TO  FARMERS  ON  AGRICULTURAL 

CHEMISTRY.  By  Alexander  Petzholdt.  1  Vol.,  small  8vo,  (People’s 
Edition,)  4s.  6d.  sewed ;  5s.  cloth. 

“  This  is  the  first  work  we  have  seen  in  which  the  Chemist  has  condescended  to  write  so  as  those 
not  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  the  science  may  understand  what  he  writes  about.” — Northern  Star. 


OUTLINE  OF  THE  METHOD  OF  ANALYSIS  IN 

THE  GIESSEN  LABORATORY.  With  a  Preface  by  Professor  Liebig.  8vo. 

III. 

ON  ARTIFICIAL  MANURES.  By  Justus  Liebig,  M.D., 

Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Giessen.  F.cap.  8vo,  6d.  sewed. 

IV. 

LIEBIG'S  CHEMISTRY  IN  ITS  APPLICATIONS  TO 

AGRICULTURE  AND  PHYSIOLOGY.  Third  Edition,  with  large 
additions  and  numerous  alterations.  8vo,  10s.  6d.  cloth. 

A  booK  infinitely  superior  to  its  predecessors,  and  to  a  very  considerable  extent  unlike  them.” — 
hardeners'  Chronicle. 

V. 

LIEBIG’S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS  ON  CHEMISTRY. 

Second  Series.  The  PHILOSOPHICAL  PRINCIPLES  and  GENERAL 
LAWS  of  the  Science.  Foolscap  8vo,  5s. 

“The  plan  of  the  Letters  is  as  simple  and  intelligible  as  their  style.  The  Author  sets  out  with  a 
general  consideration  of  Chemistry,  and  of  the  rank  to  which  it  is  entitled  among  the  other  sciences  ; 
treats  shortly  of  chemical  affinity  and  chemical  equivalents,  illustrating  the  symbols  and  formulae  by 
which  these  affinities  are  expressed  ;  explains  the  atomic  theory  ;  considers  the  relations  of  heal,  light, 
electricity,  ana  gravity,  to  cheramal  force,  and  shews  wherein  these  forces  differ  irom  what  has  been 
called  ihe  vital  principle;  and,  lastly,  discusses  the  transformations— fermentation,  (lutrefaction,  and 
decay— which  take  place  in  organic  bodies  when  removed  from  the  influence  of  vitality.” — Chambers’ 
Journal. 

vr. 

LIEBIG’S  FAMILIAR  LETTERS.  First  Sekies. 

CHEMISTRY  in  its  RELATION  to  COMMERCE,  PHYSIOLOGY,  and 
AGRICULTURE.  Third  Edition.  Foolscap  8vo,  4s.  6d. 

VII. 

PARNELL'S  ELEMENTS  OF  CHEMICAL  ANALYSIS, 

Qualitative  and  Quantitative.  Second  Edition,  revised  throughout  and  enlarged 
by  the  addition  of  200  pages.  8vo,  14s.  cloth. 

VIII. 

OUTLINES  OF  CHEMISTRY,  FOR  THE  USE  OF 

STUDENTS.  By  William  Gregory,  M.D.,  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the 
University  of  Edinburgh.  Complete  in  One  Volume,  F.cap.  8vo,  12s.  cloth. 

“  This  i.s  beyond  comparison  the  best  introduction  to  Chemistry  which  has  yet  appeared.  T  he  direc- 
tions  for  preparing  substances  are  usually  confined  to  the  best  method,  so  that  brevity  and  selectness  are 
combined.  T  he  size  and  the  price  of  this  little  work,  as  well  as  its  intrinsic  merits,  commend  it  to 
every  student  of  Chemistry.” — Lancet. 

IX. 

Dr  THOMAS  YOUNG’S  LECTURES  ON  NATURAL 

PHILOSOPHY  and  the  MECHANICAL  ARTS.  A  New  Edition,  with 
References  and  Notes.  By  the  Rev.  P.  Kelland,  M.A.,  F.R.S.,  Professor  of 
Mathematics,  &c.,  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.  2  vols.  8vo,  with  43 
Copperplates,  L.  I  :  4s.  cloth. 
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IMPORTANT  GEOGRAPHICAL  V^ORKS. 


Just  Published,  iu  Imperial  Folio,  Parts  I.  Sc  II.  of 

THE  PHYSICAL  ATLAS; 

^  Df  3£nu.0trattns  (Br^osrapl&tfal 

of  Matiiral  ^^!)onomona» 


By  henry  BERGHAUS,  LL.D.,  F.R.G.S., 

Regius  Professor  of  Geodesy,  Berlin,  and  Principal  of  the  Geographical  Institute, 

Potsdam ;  and 


ALEXANDER  KEITH  JOfINSTON,  F.R.G.S., 

Geographer  at  Edinburgh  in  ordinary  to  her  Majesty,  Honorary  Member  of  the 
Geographical  Society,  Berlin,  and  Editor  of  “  The  National  Atlas.” 

*M.*  This  W ork  will  be  completed  in  Ten  Parts,  each  Part  containing  three  Maps, 
with  deiriptive  Letter-press ;  to  be  issued  every  alternate  mouth ;  price  Oue 

EilCOME 


!  I 


)  trv  /i 

LlOj'  iMr'j  I 


WeilAOmcc: 


r- 


[Brought  up  to  the  Period  oj  Puhlication.'] 

In  Imperial  Folio,  Parts  I.  to  IV.  of  New  Editions  of 

TiHF,  NATIONAL -ATLAS 


OF 


©ejirral,  Commercial,  anU  i^olitical 

Ctrographih 


'CONSTRUCTED  FROM  THE 


MOBT  EEOENT  AND  AUTHENTIC  SOUKCES. 


By  ALEXANDER  K.  JOHNSTON,  F.R.G.S. 


IMPRESSIONS  FROM  PLATES,  on  thick  drawing  paper,  richly 
and  systematically  coloured,  Price  10s.  per  Part. 

THE  LITHOGRAPHED  IMPRESSION,  outlined. 

Price  5s.  per  Part. 

These  Editions  will  be  completed  in  Fifteen  Parts,  each  Part  containing  Thre« 
Maps,  or  Letter-press  consisting  of  an  Index  of  every  place  of  importance  in  the 
world,  and  will  be  issued  on  the  1st  day  of  each  month. 

Each  Part  of  the  Physical  and  National  Atlas’will  be  delivered  in  an  Envelope, 
which  will  effectually  preserve  the  Maps  from  injury,  until  the  Works  are  com¬ 
pleted. 

Detailed  Prospectuses  may  be  had  of  any  Bookseller. 


The  National  Atlas  complete^'' as  lately  published^  half -hound  Russia  or  Moroeco, 
gilt  edges,  can  still  be  obtained,  Price  Eight  Guineas. 

EDINBURGH  :  JOHN  JOHNSTONE,  HUNTER  SQUARE ; 

W.  &  A.  K.  Johnston,  and  Cowan  &  Co.  London  :  T.  W.  Saunders,  Charing 
Cross,  and  R.  Groomridge  &  Sons,  Paternoster  Row.  Glasgow  :  J.  LumsdbN 
&  Son.  Dublin  :  J.^Cumming. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
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AORICyLiyUAL  FBOTEGTIOri. 


A  FULL  Account  of  the  Proceeding's  at  the  Meeting  of  the  CENTRAL 
AGRICULTURAL  PROTECTION  SOCIETY,  at  which  the  Duke  of 
Richmond  presided,  with  the  Address  of  the  Society  to  the  Landowners  ;  and  also 
Mr  Cayley’s  Second  Letter  to  Lord  John  Russell  on  the  Corn- Laws,  appeared  in 
the  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS  and  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL,  published 
December  15th,  with  a  Supplement,  (gratis.)  May  be  had  by  order  of  ail  Book¬ 
sellers.  Price  7d.  Office,  24,  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


This  Day  is  Published,  Price  One  Shilling, 

A  SECOND  EDITION  OF 

A  TREATiSE  ON  THE  GyLTI¥ATEO  GRASSES, 

AND  OTHEE  HEEBAGE  AND  FOEAGE  PLANTS ; 

With  the  Kinds  and  Quantities  of  Seeds  recommended  for  Sowing  Down  Land  in 

Permanent  Pasture,  Lawms,  &c. 

By  PETER  LAWSON  &  SON,  Edinburgh, 

Seedsmen  to  the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland. 

Wm.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London. 

THE  TENANT  FARiERS’  AOVOOATE. 

1  T  is  abundantly  manifest  that  the  position  of  the  Agricultural  Interest  as  a  class  is 
i  undergoing  and  must  undergo  a  great  change.  In  such  change  the  relative 
position  of  “  LANDLORD  AND  TENANT  ”  will  form  the  most  important  feature, 
and  the  establishment  of  a  sound  system  of  “  Tenants’  Rights”  will  be  a  cardinal 
point  for  ‘‘  Tenant  Farmers.’’  For  fourteen  years  the  MARK  LANE  EXPRESS 
and  AGRICULTURAL  JOURNAL  has  been  the  zealous  and  uncompromising 
Advocate  of  the  Tenant’s  Rights,  and  with  the  conviction  that  the  interests  of  the 
Tenantry  are  vitally  involved  in  the  question,  the  columns  of  this  journal  will  be 
continuously  devoted  to  its  discussion  and  elucidation.  Published  every  Monday  in 
time  for  post.  May  be  had  by  order  of  all  booksellers  and  newsmen.  Office,  24, 
Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London.  Price  L.l  :  10  :  4  per  annum. 


I  R.  &  A.  RANSOM E,  Ironfoundry,  Ipswich,  Paten- 

•  tees  for  Improvement  in  Ploughs,  &c.  Agriculturists  are  respectfully 
informed  that  the  FARMING  IMPLEMENTS  and  MACHINES  made  by 
J.  R.  &  A.  Ransome,  are  constructed  with  an  especial  view  to  their  economical  use 
at  a  distance  from  the  Manufactory,  as  well  as  near  to  it ;  the  parts,  which  are  liable 
to  wear,  and,  consequently,  to  require  replacing,  being  so  contrived  and  severally 
marked,  as  to  render  it  easy  to  renew  them  without  the  aid  of  mechanical  skill. 

J.  R.  &  A.  Ransome  have  published  a  Descriptive  and  Prized  Catalogue  illus¬ 
trated  with  Wood- cuts  of  Ploughs,  Thrashing  Machines,  Chaff  Cutters,  Mills,  &c., 
of  their  manufacture,  which  will  be  sent,  on  application,  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom, 
the  order  being  accompanied  by  six  penny  stamps,  to  cover  the  postage. 

"  NETTING  FOR  SHEEP-FOLDS 


MADE  OF  COCOA-NUT  FIBRE, 

A  MATERIAL  known  to  possess  the  most  extraordinary 

t\  Durability  when  exposed  to  Alternations  of  Weather.  A  Prize  was  awarded 
for  this  Netting  at  a  Meeting  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Bristol  in  1842  ; 
and  it  is  strongly  recommended  to  the  Notice  of  Agriculturists  in  the.  Society’s 
Report  for  that  year.  It  will  wear  out  several  Sets  of  Tarred  Hemp  Netting,  and 
is  so  light,  that  a  Herdsman  can  with  ease  carry  200  yards  of  it.  Sold  in  Nets  of 
50  and  100  yards  long,  42  inches  high,  by  the  Manufacturers,  Wildev  &  Co., 
7,  Holland  Street,  Blackfriars’  Road,  London, 
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ADVEKTISEMENTS. 


FABiEBS’  ikm  OBAZIEBS’  iOTOAL  OATTLE 
ilSfJflAIIGE  ASSOGiATIOH, 

LONDON. 

REGISTERED  ACCORDING  TO  THE  PROVISIONS  OF  ACT  78  VICT.  C.  IK). 

THB  OFFICES  FOR  THE  INSURANCE  OF  CATTLE,  ESTABLISHED  IN  PARIS,  BRUSSELS, 
Hamburgh,  and  frankfort,  are  all  on  the  mutual  principle. 

This  Association  commenced  business  on  the  2^th  of  March  1844,  and  has  now  upwards 

of  Two  Thousand  members  enrolled. 


The  especial  object  of  this  Association  is  to  give  to  Farmers,  Graziers,  and 
Owners  of  Cattle,  the  best  means  of  protecting  themselves  against  losses  by  those 
diseases  and  accidents  which  they  can  neither  foresee  nor  control,  but  which  have 
hitherto  been  most  injurious,  and  frequently  ruinous. 


IsJatrong. 


His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
Viscount  Torrington 
Lord  Abercrombie 
Lord  Kenyon 

Hon.  Wm.  Gage,  Westbury  House,  Hants 
\V.  Gore  Langton,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Newton 
Park,  Somerset 

C.  R,  Colville,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Governor  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  &c., 
Lullington  Hall,  Staffordshire 
J.  H.  H.  Foley,  Esq.,  Prestwood,  Governor 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society ; 
Honorary  Secretary  and  Treasurer  of  the 
Stewponey  Agricultural  Society,  &c. 
Colonel  leCouteur,  Jersey 
Colonel  Powell,  The  Hardwick,  Hay, 
Brecknockshire 

Edward  Holland,  Esq.,  Dumbleton  Hall, 
Evesham,  Governor  of  the  Royal  Agri¬ 
cultural  Society,  and  Honorary  Director 
of  the  Royal  Farmers’  and  General  Fire 
’  and  Life  Insurance  Institution 

IlATEa  FOR  Horses 


W.  S.  Holmes,  Esq.,  Redenhall,  Harle- 
ston 

John  W.  Jeyes,  Uppingham,  County 
Director  of  the  Royal  Farmers’  and 
General  Fire  and  Life  Insurance  Institu¬ 
tion. 

Wm.  Fisher  Hobbs,  Esq.,  Mark’s  Hall, 
Coggleshall,  Member  of  the  Council  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society 

S.  Hitch,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Gloucester,  County 
Director  of  the  Royal  Farmers’  and 
General  Fire'  and  Life  Insurance  Insti¬ 
tution 

W.  Porter,  Esq.,  Hcmbury  Fort,  Honiton, 
County  Director  of  the  Royal  Farmers’ 
and  General  Fire  and  Life  Insurance 
Institution 

W.  R.  Baker,  Esq.  Baysfordbnry,  Herts 

Harry  Breerton  Trelawny,  Esq., 
Great  Sanghall,  Chester 

AND  Neat  Cattle. 


Horses  employed  in  Agricultural  work,  against  all  diseases! 
and  accidents,  6d.  in  the  £1.  ^  ^  From  2  to  14 

Horses  occasionally  employed  in  Agricultural  and  Domestic  work,  L  years  old. 

Id.  extra  in  the  £1.  ^  ) 

All  other  description  of  Horses  by  special  arrangement. 

Neat  Cattle,— Neat  Cattle  and  Cows,  against  death  by  all  diseases  and  acci¬ 
dents  save  Pleuro-Pneumonia,  (usually  called  the  “  Epidemic,”)  3id.  in  the 
£1  ;  Feeding  Stock  3d.  in  the  £1. 

Including  Pleuro-Pneumonia  6d.  in  the  ^1  ;  Feeding  Stock  4|d.  in  the  £1. 

In  cases  of  Loss  this  Office  pays  THREE-FOURTHS  of  the  Market-Value  of 
the  Animal  (before  Illness)  and  allows  One-Fourth  of  the  salvage. 


Prospectuses  and  every  information  may  be  obtained  by  letter,  (post-paid,) 
addressed  to  WILLIAM  SHAW,  Esq.,  Strand,  London  ;  or  from  the  Agents  in 
the  Country. 

HENRY  FLOWER,  Secretary. 


District. 

Aberdeen, 

Ayr, 

Banff, 

Castle-Douglas, 

Cumnock, 

Cupar,  . 

Dumfries, 

Dundee, 

Edinburgh, 

Girvan, 


Agents. 

Mr  A.  Du:  HIE 
Mr  J.  Moouk 
Mr  SiMPSov 
Mr  R.  Hfwat 
Mr  A.  Frit  N 
Mr  J.  M.  Douglas 
Mr  J.  Fell 
Mr  T.  L  HaMMOnu 
Mr  Andersos 
Mr  J.  B.  Roas 


District. 
Glasgow,  . 
Inverness,  . 
Jedburgh,  , 
Kilmarnock, 
Lanark, 
Monirose,  . 
Paisley, 
Stranraer,  . 
TurrifiP!, 


Agents. 

Mr  J.  Kedford 
Mr  pROPHcT 
Mr  Stedman 
Mr  C.  P.  Rankip* 
Mr  Tudhopf. 

Mr  T.  Barclay 
Mr  J.  Thomson 
Mr  J.  M’ V\  iL'.iA.M. 
Mr  A.  CnisiioLM 
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NATIONAL 

FIRE  AND  LIFE  INSOBAIOE  COMPANY  OF 

SOOTLANO. 


Head-Office-2^  SOUTH  ST  DAVID  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 
Office  in  Glasgow — ST  MARY’S  BUILDINGS,  33,  Renfield  Street. 


EDINBURGH  BOARD. 

<©rCimavD  lOtrectors. 


John  Inglis,  Esq.  Advocate,  Chairman. 
George  Maclachlan,  Esq.,  W.S., 
Depxity-  Chairman. 

John  Ord  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  W.S. 

Jas.  Wishart,  Esq.,  Alerehant,  Leith. 
Hew  Crichton,  Esq.,  S.S.C. 

Wm.  Waddell,  Esq.,  of  Easter  Moffat, 
W.S. 

Adam  Longmore,  Esq.,  56,  Melville  St. 


James  Duncan,  Esq.,  W.S. 

W.  Spence,  Esq.,  Assistant  Secretary 
British  Linen  Company. 

Archibald  M’Neill,  Esq.,  W.S. 

James  Taylor,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Leith. 
D.  Robertson  Souter,  Esq.,  Accountant. 
Thomas  G.  Mack.4.v,  Esq.,  W.S. 

Archd.  Geddes,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Leith. 
William  Marshall,  Esq.,  W.S. 


^Trusters. 


Alex.  Cowan,  Esq.,  Moray  House. 
Robert  Laurie,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Leith, 

John  Inglis, 

Medical  Adviser — Adam  Hunter,  M.D. 
Manager — Holmes  Ivory. 


Richard  Mackenzie,  Esq.,  D.K.S. 

R.  Richardson,  Esq.,  Merchant, 
isq.,  Advocate. 

Auditor — Geo.  A.  Esson,  Accountant. 
Secretary — P.  Brodie. 


LIFE  ASSURANCE. 

'  Assurances  may  be  effected  either  with  or  without  the  benefit  of  Participating  in  the 
Profits,  and  at  Premiums  generally  lower  than  those  of  other  Offices.  At  the  younger 
ages  particularly,  the  Reduced  Rates  of  Premium,  when  contrasted  with  those  of 
Mutual  Offices,  will  be  found  equivalent  to  a  large  immediate  and  Guaranteed  Bontis. 
For  example  ; — 

For  the  same  Annual  Sum  which  would  he  required  by  a  Mutual  Office  for  the  Assurance 
of  £1000,  a  party  of  the  age  of  20  may  obtain.  Jr om  this  Company 


A  Non  -Participation  Policy  for . L.  1273:  13s. 

Or  a  Participation  Policy  for . . L.  1163  :  11s. 


Being  an  immediate  Bonus  in  the  former  case  o/L.273  ;  \^s.,  and  in  the  latter  of 
L.163  :  11s.,  over  and  ahoye  his  interest  in  Four  •Fifths  of  the  Profits  arising  on  P  article 
pation  Policies,  these  profits  being  ascertained  withoulfleduction,  as  in  Mutual  Offices,  either 
for  expenses  of  Management  or  for  a  Guarantee  Fund. 

Specimens  of  Premiums  for  Assurance  of  Li.lOO  at  Death. 


ABe., 

With  Profits. 

Without  Profit  . 

Age. 

With  Profits. 

Without  Profits  I 

20 

L.l 

15 

8 

L.l 

12 

7 

35 

L.2 

13 

3 

L.2 

8 

9 

25 

2 

0 

8 

1 

17 

2 

40 

3 

2 

0 

2 

16 

9 

30 

2 

6 

7 

2 

2 

7 

45 

3 

12 

0 

3 

5 

10 

Profits  Annually  Divided  on  an  average  of  preceding  eight  years. 

Substitution  of  Lives  permitted. 

Loans  granted  on  Redeemable  Annuity,  or  on  sufficient  personal  or  other  Security. 


FIRE  INSURANCE. 


Parties  -whose  Policies  have  been  in  existence  two  or  more  years  are  entitled, 
at  the  end  of  evei’y  five  years,  to  share  in  3-4ths  of  the  Profits  arising  on  that 
department  of  Business. 

Rates  not  greater  than  those  of  other  Companies  which  do  not  admit  the  Insured 
to  Participate.  HOLMES  IVORY,  Manager. 

-  PATRICK  BRODIE,  Secretary. 

GIsASGOW  BOARD 


0rDmarp  Hurt  tors. 

A.  Dennistoun,  Esq.,  Golfhill,  Chcdrman.  Cunningham  Smith,  Esq.,  Merchant. 
ANDREW  Fowler,  Esq.,  Glasgow. 

Thos.  M’Call,  Esq.,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 


Geo.  Stirling,  Esq  ,  Merchant,  Glasgow. 
A.  Buchanan  Yuille,  Esq.  ofDarleith. 


Manager  at  Olasgoiv — James  R.  Dennistoun. 
Law  Agents — Messrs  Strang,  Yuille,  and  Keyden. 


Medical  Rtferee- 


-Jas.  a.  Laurie,  M.D. 
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ROYAL  FARiEPiS’  ANO  GENERAL  FIRE,  LIFE,  ANO 
HAIL  INBURA^OE  IISTITUTION. 

EMPOWERED  BY  SPECIAL  ACT  OF  PARLIAMENT. 

©apttal  L.500,000. 

OFFICES,  STRAND,  LONDON. 

chairman.— JOSEPH  ROGERSON,  Esq. 

Managing  Director. — W.  SHAW,  Esq. 

J.  BLACKSTONE,  Esq.  j  J.  R.  COOPER,  Esq.  i  Wm.  SMEDDLE,  Esq. 

&  BOYDELL,  Esq,  JOHN  H  UOSON,  Esq.  G,  P.  TUXFORD,  Esq. 

Wm,  GLUTTON,  Esq,  '  R.  M,  J  AQUES,  Esq.  I  J.  WORKMAN,  Esq. 

W,  YOUATT,  Esq, 

Medical  Officers.- 3.  BLACKSTONE  and  G.  W.  BLANCH. 

Joint  Solicitors.-iOH'H  ROGERSON;  S.  BOYDELL. 

Standing  Counsel _ C.  W.  JOHNSON,  Esq. ;  W.  SHaW,  Esq. 

Assistant  Manager. — W.  JENKINSON,  Esq. 

5ecre<ary,- JOHN  HANSON. 

Ranfeers.— The  LONDON  and  WESTMINSTER  BANK, 

The  Proprietary  of  this  Company  exceeds  1960  in  number,  of  whom  195  are 
County  Directors. 

The  share  of  Public  Favour  this  Institution  has  obtained  proves  the  appreciation 
of  its  system  by  a  numerous  body  of  Insurers. 

Every  kind  of  Life  Insurance,  of  Deferred  and  Immediate  Annuities,  and  of 
Endowments  for  Children,  may  be  accomplished  on  terms  as  low  as  is  consistent 
with  security, 

A  Dividend  of  Four  per  Cent,  is  now  in  course  of  payment  to  the  Shareholders  in 
this  Office. 

In  the  Fire  Department,  Insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  rates. 

Hail-Storm  Insurance, — Premium,  Sixpence  per  Acre  for  Wheat,  Barley,  and 
Pease  ;  Fourpence  per  Acre  for  Oats,  Beans,  Turnips,  and  Potatoes. — Glass  in  Hot¬ 
houses,  Greenhouses,  or  Private  Houses,  20s.  per  Cent. 

Prospectuses  may  be  obtained  at  the  Office,  or  will  be  forwarded,  post  free,  upon 
application.  The  usual  Commission  to  Solicitors. 

Agents  are  appointed  in  the  Principal  Towns  in  the  Kingdom, 

W.  SHAW,  Managing  Director. 

ARN  ATTO, 

OF  FINE  QUALITY,  FOR  DAIRY  USE. 

J.  GARDNER,  58,  GEORGE  STREET,  EDINBURGH. 


CARSON’S  ORiOIIIAL  ANTI-OORROSION  PAINT, 

O  PECIALLY  Patronized  by  the  British  and  other 

O  Governments,  the  Hon.  East  India  Company,  the  New  River  Company, 
the  principal  Dock  Companies,  &c.,  is  particularly  recommended  to  the  nobility, 
gentry,  agriculturists,  manufacturers,  West  India  proprietors,  and  others,  it  having 
been  proved,  by  the  practical  test  of  nearly  60  years,  to  surpass  all  other  paints  as 
an  out-door  preservative.  It  is  adapted  for  every  description  of  iron,  wood,  stone, 
brick,  compo,  or  stucco  work,  however  exposed  to  sun  or  weather.  Any  labourer 
can  lay  this  paint  on,  thereby  avoiding  the  enormous  charges  generally  made  by 
painters.  Colours  :  light  stone,  drab  do.,  yellow  do.,  light  and  dark  lead,  light  and 
dark  chocolate,  bright  and  dark  red  and  black,  34s.  per  cwt. ;  invisible  green,  50s. ; 
bright  and  deep  green,  6l)s.  per  cwt.  ;  in  casks  of  28,  56,  and  112  lbs.  each.  Oil 
and  brushes.  More  detailed  particulars  will  be  sent  free  by  post.  The  Original 
Anti-Corrosion  Paint  is  only  to  be  obtained  of  WALTit-R  Carson,  (successor  to  th® 
Inventor,) 

15,  TOKEN  H  O  USE  YARD, 

Back  of  the  Bank  of  England^  London., 

Who  will  shew  between  200  and  300  most  flattering  testimonials  from  the  nobility., 
gentry,  and  clergy,  who  have  used  the  Anti- Corrosion  for  many  years. 

N.  B. — No  Agents. — All  orders  to  be  sent  direct. 
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THE  LIFE  AS30GIATI0H  OF  SCOTLAND. 


HEAD  OFFICE— OTIEHI^l’s  EDINBURGH. 

©ourt  of  ©rUinarp  IBi'rettora. 

djairmatt — Sir  JAMES  FORREST  of  Comiston,  Baronet. 


Thomas  Grainger,  Esq.,  Civil-Engineer. 
Jambs  Marshall,  Esq.,  Jeweller. 
Warren  Hastings  Sands,  Esq,,  Writer 
to  the  Signet. 

William  Home,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the 
Signet. 

J.  P.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Brewer. 

Major  James  Pearson,  H.E.I.C.S. 


The  Rev.  Philip  Kelland,  Professor  of 
Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Edinburgh, 

Lieut.-Col.  D.  Kinnaird,  H.E.I.C.S. 

H.  Marshall,  Esq.,  Deputy  Inspector- 
General  of  Army  Hospitals. 

J.  Scott,  Esq.  of  Teviot  Bank,  Writer  to 
the  Signet. 


rpHE  ANNUAL  GENERAL  COURT  of  the  Members  of  this  Association  was 
_l  held  within  the  Head  Office,  on  Thursday  the  8th  May  1845. 

The  Manager  read  a  detailed  Report  of  the  Affairs,  shewing  the  present  position 
of  ^the  Society,  and  from  which  it  appeared  that  the  Directors  were  enabled  to 
declare 

A  Reduction  of  Thirty  per  cent,  on  the  current  year's  Premiums  of  all 
Policies  opened  on  or  before  the  5th  day  of  April  184-1. 


Thus,  a  party  aged  20,  who  opened  a  Policy  for  L.  1000  in  April 

1841,  at  an  Annual  Premium  of . . . .  £'18  10  0 

Receives  this  year  an  abatement  of  30  per  cent,  or  L.5  :  11s.,  and  is 

thus  called  upon  to  pay  only, . . . .  12  19  0 

And  this  abatement  would  pay  the  first  year’s  Premium  on  a 
New  Policy,  in  addition  to  the  sum  already  insured,  at  the  ad¬ 
vanced  age  of  the  party,  for . . . . .  262  14  5 

Again,  a  party  aged  40,  who  opened  a  Policy  in  March  1841  for 

L.  2,000,  at  an  Annual  Premium  of. . . .  65  1  8 

Receives  this  year  an  abatement  of  .30  per  cent.,  or  L.19:  10:6, 

and  is  thus  called  upon  to  pay  only...... . . . .  45  11  2 

And  this  abatement  would  pay  the  first  year’s  Premium  on  a  New 

Policy,  at  the  advanced  age  of  the  party,  for . .  606  1  0 

Proportionate  Benefits  accrue  to  Policies  opened  at  all  Ages. 

The  future  investigations  now  fall  to  be  made  Annually^  the  next  taking  place  at 
SthfApril  1846,  when,  in  addition  to  the  Policies  admitted  this  year,  all  those  opened 
between  the  5th  April  1841  and  5th  April  1842  will  likewise  fall  to  participate  in  the 
Division,  and  so  on  every  succeeding  year  thereafter. 


RATES  OP  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  EVERY 
L  100  ASSURED,  ENTITLING  ASSURERS 
TO  PARTICIPATE  IN  THE  BENEFITS  OF 
THE  SOCIETY. 


Age. 

Annual  Payment. 

Age. 

Annual  Payment 

20 

£  17 

0 

45 

£3  17 

2 

25 

2  2 

3 

50 

4  13 

3 

30 

2  8 

7 

55 

5  13 

3 

35 

2  15 

10 

60 

6  18 

1 

40 

3  5 

1 

RATES  OF  CONTRIBUTION  FOR  EVERY 
L.  100  ASSURED,  WITHOUT  PARTICI¬ 
PATION  IN  THE  BENEFITS  OF  THE 
SOCIETY. 


Age. 

Annual  Payment. 

Age. 

Annual  Payment 

20 

£\ 

12 

8 

45 

8 

1 

25 

1 

17 

3 

50 

4 

2 

3 

30 

2 

2 

10 

55 

4 

19 

11 

35 

2 

9 

3 

60 

6 

1 

11 

40 

2 

17 

5 

Copies  of  the  Report  of  the  last  Investigation  of  the  Affairs,  as  well  as  of  the 
original  Pamphlet,  containing  a  full  exposition  of  the  Principles  and  Practice  of 
the  Society,  and  any  other  information  required,  may  at  all  times  be  obtained  gratis, 
by  applying  personally,  or  by  letter,  at  the  Head  Office  or  any  of  the  Agencies. 

By  order  of  the  Directors, 

ALEX.  LOW,  Manager. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BY  ROYAL 


LETTERS  PATENT. 


F.  MCNEILL  &  CO., 


(OF  LAMB’S  BUILDINGS,  BUNHILL  ROW,  LONDON,) 

MANUFACTURERS  AND  ONLY  PATENTEES  OF 

THE  ASPHALTED  FELT  FOR  ROOFING, 

Patronized  by 

HER  majesty’s  WOODS  AND  FORESTS, 

HONOURABLE  BOARD  OF  ORDNANCE, 

HONOURABLE  EAST  INDIA  COMPANY, 

ROYAL  BOTANICAL  GARDENS,  REGENt’s  PARK,  AND  FOR 
UNDER-SLATES  AT  THE  ROYAL  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETy’s 
HOUSE  IN  HANOVER  SQUARE. 


It  has  also  been  exhibited  at  the  Great  National  Agricultural  Shows,  and  obtained 
a  prize,  as  the  best  and  cheapest  article  for 

HOOFING  HOUSES,  COTTAGES,  YERANDAS,  OUTBUILDINGS,  SHEDS,  (fee., 

and  every  other  description  of  Building,  in  lieu  of  slates,  tiles,  thatch,  zinc,  &c., 
and  for  lining  Granaries  and  Storehouses,  and  outside  of  walls  and  Wooden  Build¬ 
ings  ;  also  for  covering  Garden  Sheds  and  Frames,  and  Corn  and  Hay  Ricks,  and 
for  exportation  to  the  Colonies. 

The  Felt  is  impervious  to  rain,  frost,  and  snow,  and  resists  the  heat  of  the  sun  ;  and 
is,  from  its  Cheapness,  Lightness,  Elasticity,  Warmth,  and  Durability,  superior  to 
any  other  description  of  Roofing. 

Besides  being  half  the  price,  it  effects  a  great  saving  of  timber  in  the  construction 
of  Roofs,  and  is  made  to  any  length  by  32  inches  wide. 

PRICE  ONE  PENNY  PER  SQUARE  FOOT 

***  Samples,  with  full  directions  as  to  its  uses  and  the  manner  of  applying  it, 
with  Testimonials  from,  and  References  to,  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen,  Members  of 
the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  who  have  extensively  used  it,  some  for  seven  years 
and  upwards,  sent  free  to  any  part  of  the  town  or  country,  and  orders  by  post  im¬ 
mediately  executed. 

F.  M’Neill  &  Co.  are  also  Manufacturers  of  a  Dry  Hair  Felt  for  Clothing  the 
Boilers,  Pipes,  and  Cylinders  of  the  Steam  Engine,  by  which  a  saving  of  full  20  per 
cent,  is  effected  in  the  consumption  of  Fuel. 

Roofs  covered  with  the  Felt  to  be  seen  at  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  Regent’s 
Park,  the  New  Vice-Chancellor’s  Courts,  and  the  Passages  leading  to  Westminster 
Hall,  at  the  New  Houses  of  Parliament,  and  at  the  Works,  Lamb’s  Buildings, 
Buuhill  Row,  London. 


AGENTS  FOR  SCOTLAND, 

Mr  JAMES  SLIGHT,  Leith  Walk,  Edinburgh. 

ROBERT  THOMSON  &  Co.,  Morrison’s  Court,  Glasgow. 
Mr  DAVID  CRIGHTON,  Lloyd’s  Surveyor,  Dundee. 

Mr  JAMES  HENDERSON,  Loch  Street,  Aberdeen. 

J.  MURRAY,  Senior,  &  Co.,  Tain. 

Messrs  LYON  &  Co.,  Inverness. 

Mr  william  GILLIES,  Maxwelltown,  Dumfries. 

Mr  a.  SIMPSON,  Macduff  Commercial  Company,  Banff. 
Messrs  DRUMMOND  &  SONS,  Stirling. 
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INQUIRY  INTO  THE  PRINCIPLES  OF  CONSTANT  AND 

FLUCTUATING  RENT. 

The  rent  of  land  may  be  held  to  signify  either  the  sum  natu¬ 
rally  payable  for  the  use  of  it  by  its  cultivator  to  its  proprietor, 
which  varies  every  season,  or  the  sum  agreed  to  be  paid  in  name 
thereof,  which  may  be  either  a  variable  or  a  constant  sum. 

The  former  signification  may  be  distinguished  as  natural  rent 
and  the  latter  as  covenanted  rent. 

The  natural  rent,  as  also  the  covenanted  rent  of  land,  depend 
on  the  following  facts  : — 1st,  The  quantity  of  produce.  2d,  The 
price  of  that  produce.  Sd,  The  expense  of  cultivation.  4th,  The 
profit  due  to  the  tenant. 

The  natural  rent  of  any  , farm  depends  on  the  state  of  these  facts 
in  its  own  particular  case,  bearing,  however,  a  relation  more  or 
less  constant  to  their  state  throughout  the  country  or  district.^ 

The  covenanted  rent  is  settled  by  forming  an  hypothesis  as  to 
the  probable  amount  of  the  natural  rent  in  future  years. 

This  hypothesis  is  either  absolute  or  conditional  according  as 
the  rent  is  to  be  constant  or  fluctuating. 

A  constant  rent  is  settled  by  estimating  the  probable  average 
state  of  all  these  facts  during  the  currency  of  the  agreement  over 
the  country  generally,  and  then  modifying  such  estimate,  and 
adapting  it  to  the  particular  case  in  question,  by  judging  of  their 
peculiar  value  in  each  case.  In  this  way  an  estimate  of  the 
average  natural  rent  of  the  farm  in  future  years  is  formed,  and 
may  be  agreed  on  as  the  constant  covenanted  rent. 

A  fluctuating  rent  is  computed  by  first  forming  an  estimate  of 
what  would  be  a  fair  constant  rent  as  above,  and  then  allowing 
such  estimate  to  be  regulated  annually  by  the  proved  average 
value  throughout  the  district  or  county  of  one  or  more  of  the 
above  facts  on  which  rent  naturally  depends. 

This  brings  us  to  the  consideration  of  the  general  question — 
whether  a  covenanted  rent  ought  to  he  constant  or  fluctuating. 

One  of  the  chief  arguments  in  favour  of  a  constant  money-rent, 
in  opposition  to  every  kind  of  fluctuating  rent,  is  this,  that  however 
ill  the  former  may  be  adapted  to  the  times,  or  however  widely  it 
may  differ  from  the  natural  rent  of  the  farm,  the  tenant,  from 
knowing  its  exact  amount,  can  regulate  his  other  expenditure 
accordingly,  and  the  proprietor  receiving  such  rent  knows 
exactly  what  he  has  to  spend.  Now,  as  to  the  tenant,  it  appears 
to  us  that  he  is  better  enabled  to  regulate  his  expenditure 

*  The  3d  and  4tli  facts  are  much  the  same  throughout  the  whole  country,  though 
the  fluctuations  of  rent  are  I'egulated  by  the  state  of  the  facts  1st  and  2d  in  each 
county. 
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by  knowing  the  quantity,  or  nearly  so,  of  his  produce,  say  the 
number  of  stacks  of  wheat,  which  he  must  lay  aside  as  rent,  than 
by  knowing  the  sum  of  money  when  he  is  yet  ignorant  what  pro¬ 
portion  that  sum  will  bear  to  the  gross  return  from  his  farm.  As 
regards  the  proprietor,  again,  we  conceive  that  the  virtual  value 
of  his  income  is  fully  as  steady  when  made  up  of  produce-rents  as 
money-rents.  This  results  from  the  fact  that  the  staple  products 
of  the  country,  such  as  corn,  butcher-meat,  and  wool,  are  the  chief 
regulators  of  the  value  of  money.  Thus,  if  the  proprietor’s  income 
be  regulated  by  these,  or  even  by  the  most  important  of  them, 
he  may  calculate  on  being  able  always  to  obtain  out  of  it  pretty 
nearly  the  same  quantities  of  the  necessaries  and  even  of  the 
luxuries  of  life.  But  even  if  it  were  some  advantage  in  ordinary 
cases  for  both  parties  to  know  the  amount  of  money  in  place 
of  produce  which  they  have  to  give  and  receive,  such  knowledge 
can  be  of  little  consolation  to  the  tenant  when  that  money  becomes 
double  of  what  he  would  give,  or  to  the  proprietor  when  it  is 
only  half  of  what  he  would  get,  were  a  new  bargain  to  be  made. 
That  such  cases  have  often  happened  with  farms  let  on  fixed 
money-rents,  during  the  last  half  century,  no  one  in  the  least 
acquainted  with  the  history  of  British  agriculture  will  deny. 
There  appears,  therefore,  to  be  no  such  advantage  in  a  con¬ 
stant  rent  over  a  fluctuating  one,  from  the  mere  fixedness  of  the 
one  over  the  variableness  of  the  other,  as  to  make  us  prefer  the 
former,  if  the  latter  can  be  better  proportioned  to  the  means  of 
paying  it. 

The  propriety  of  making  the  rent  fluctuate  depends  evidently 
much  on  the  duration  of  the  agreement,  whether  as  originally 
determined  or  as  tacitly  prolonged.  The  natural  rent  of  land  for 
a  single  season  can  be  calculated  with  a  probability  of  sufficient 
accuracy  to  justify  the  offer  and  acceptance  of  a  fixed  rent  for 
it.  For  a  period,  however,  such  as  that  to  which  leases  usually 
extend,  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  rents  with  an  approach  to  accu¬ 
racy  even  during  the  most  undisturbed  progress  of  legislation  and 
of  agriculture.  During  the  extraordinary  changes  which  this 
country  has  experienced  in  its  agricultural  as  well  as  commercial, 
political,  and  social  condition  within  the  last  half  century,  the 
calculation  of  rents  for  the  period  has  been  little  else  than  wild 
conjecture,  and  the  pecuniary  condition  of  proprietors  and  tenants 
have  in  many  instances  been  reversed. 

It  is  obvious  that  excessive  gain  or  loss  to  either  party — both 
prejudicial  to  the  advancement  of  agriculture — would  have  been 
avoided,  or  at  least  greatly  modified,  had  rents  been  proportioned 
to  the  balance  of  income  over  expenditure,  out  of  which  balance 
rent  is  payable.  The  necessity  of  making  rents  fluctuate  was  thus 
most  felt  where  leases  were  granted.  It  was,  therefore,  in  Scot- 
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land,  and  the  parts  of  England  where  this  mode  of  tenure  prevailed, 
that  a  system  of  rent  regulated  by  the  price  of  grain  originated, 
and  still  exists  to  a  considerable  extent.  Whether  the  system 
is  likely  to  gain  ground  elsewhere,  or  be  abandoned  where  it  has 
been  tried,  we  shall  have  occasion  afterwards  to  consider.  What 
we  wish  to  point  out  here  is,  that  the  injustice  of  fixed  rents  is 
most  generally  felt  in  cases  of  farms  let  on  lease,  and  this  in  our 
opinion  forms  the  only  strong  argument  against  leases  ;  and, 
therefore,  the  establishment  of  a  ’proper  system  of  fluctuating  rents 
would^  besides  its  other  advantages^  be  the  most  effectual  way  of 
extending  throughout  England  this  tenure^  ichich^  even  on  a  less 
perfect  system^  has  been  of  immense  advantage  to  the  agriculture  of 
Scotland, 

We  do  not,  however,  mean  to  say  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
adopt  such  a  system  in  cases  of  tenancy  at  will.  The  rents  in 
such  a  case  are  often  allowed  to  remain  (nominally  at  least) 
unchanged  for  generations,  so  that  they  become  as  ill  suited  to 
the  times  as  those  of  tenants  on  lease.  The  loss,  however,  from 
fixed  money-rents  at  will  is  chiefly  felt  by  proprietors  when  rents 
are  naturally  rising  ;  for  they,  being  felt  generally,  do  not  raise 
the  rents  of  respectable  tenants,  as  a  harsh  measure,  however 
justly  they  are  entitled  to  do  it.  On  the  other  hand,  when  rents 
are  naturally  falling,  tenants  at  will  get  reductions,  though  their 
rents  may  be  nominally  continued  at  the  original  amount. 
Tenants  at  will,  therefore,  need  not  suffer  very  heavy  pecuniary 
loss  from  a  fixed  rent,  as  they  have  always  the  alternative  of 
quitting  their  bargains  should  there  be  no  reduction.  In  such 
circumstances,  however,  tenants  are  in  an  ignominious  state  of 
dependance  on  the  generosity  of  their  landlords,  and  these,  on 
withholding  the  customary  and  necessary  reduction,  have  a 
ready  means  of  getting  quit  of  tenants. 

It  thus  appears  that  a  proper  system  of  fluctuating  rents  would 
practically  be  as  useful  in  cases  of  tenancy  at  will  as  on  lease. 
Such  a  system  seems,  however,  in  a  theoretical  view,  to  be  most 
required  on  leases,  and  its  establishment  would,  therefore,  we 
think,  remove  the  most  plausible  argument  against  that  practice. 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  which  will  appear  in  the  sequel, 
we  conclude,  in  answer  to  our  first  general  inquiry,  that  rents  ought 
to  fluctuate. 

We  come  next  to  inquire — By  which  of  the  four  circumstances 
before  enumerated  as  the  foundations  of  rent  ought  its  fluctuations 
to  be  regulated  ? 

It  is  clear  that  either  the  first  or  second  of  these,  viz.,  acreable 
quantity  of  produce  or  price  of  produce,  or  both  together,  are  the 
facts  to  be  taken  as  the  regulators.  We  fix  upon  these,  because, 
among  other  reasons,  the  two  other  bases,  viz.,  the  expense  of 
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cultivation,  and  the  profit  due  to  the  tenant,  though  equally 
important  with  the  two  first  in  determining  rent,  are  subject  to 
much  smaller  and  less  sudden  fluctuations,  so  that  their  influence 
can  be  more  easily  estimated  beforehand. 

Before  discussing,  however,  whether  both  these  facts  regarding 
produce  (viz.,  acreable  quantity  and  price)  should  form  the 
basis  of  fluctuating  rents,  several  intermediate  inquiries  sug¬ 
gest  themselves.  Of  these  the  first  is — Can  we  carry  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  fluctuation  so  far  into  practice  as  to  make  the  portion  of 
the  rent  fluctuate  which  is  dependant  upon  animal  as  well  as  that 
which  is  dependant  on  regetahle  produce  ^ 

The  entire  rent  of  a  farm  is  sometimes  regulated  by  grain,  on 
the  plea  that  the  price  of  stock  usually  fluctuates  in  accordance 
with  that  of  grain.  A  correspondence,  more  or  less  close, 
between  the  two  may,  no  doubt,  be  observed  over  an  average 
of  several  years,  yet  there  is  often,  perhaps  generally,  such  a  dis¬ 
crepancy  between  their  fluctuations  in  one  or  two  seasons,  as 
would  render  a  rent  calculated  from  the  one  a  very  false  repre¬ 
sentative  of  that  naturally  payable  from  the  other.  The  rent 
payable  from  stock,  therefore,  ought  not  to  be  regulated  by 
grain.  The  regulation  either  from  the  value  of  stock  or  from 
the  acreable  value  of  the  crops  which  produce  the  grain,  is  evi¬ 
dently  the  natural  expedient.  The  former  of  these,  for  many 
reasons,  would  be  extremely  diflicult  to  determine  satisfactorily. 
One  of  the  most  obvious  reasons  is  the  universal  practice  of 
selling  cattle  by  dead  weight,  which  is  estimated  merely  by  the 
eye.  Then  there  are  so  many  different  breeds  of  cattle  brought 
into  the  market,  and  in  so  very  different  stages  of  ripeness,  that 
it  would  be  difficult  to  fix  their  average  value.  Still  it  seems 
possible  to  estimate  judicially  an  average  on  the  price  of  stock 
sold  in  the  principal  markets,  and  the  average  of  such  markets 
as  Smithfield  would  form  a  good  criterion  of  the  price  of  fat 
stock. 

But  we  must  here  apply  by  anticipation  to  stock-rents,  a  princi¬ 
ple  which  we  shall  afterwards  expound  as  a  fundamental  one  of 
all  fluctuating  rents.  By  this  principle  we  conclude  that,  if  such 
rents  are  to  fluctuate,  it  ought  not  so  with  the  price  of  stock  merely, 
but  also  with  the  quantity  produced.  The  average  acreable 
value  of  stock-feeding  crops  is,  therefore,  the  fact,  rather  than  the 
average  price  per  stone  of  beef,  mutton,  or  wool,  which  ought  to 
be  determined  to  regulate  fluctuating  rent  payable  from  stock. 
Turnips,  grass,  and  other  stock-feeding  crops  being  often  sold 
by  the  acre,  we  see  no  impossibility  in  determining  their  acreable 
value  in  a  similar  way  as  we  shall  afterwards  propose  for  the  valua¬ 
tion  of  grain- crops.  But  as  we  consider  the  application  of  the 
above  principle  to  the  rent  from  grain  of  the  most  importance, 
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and  there  is,  as  yet,  little  prospect  of  that  being  effected,  we  need 
not  here  press  the  further  extension  of  the  principle.  We  there¬ 
fore  conclude  that  there  is  no  immediate  prospect  of  making  the 
portion  of  rent  dependant  on  animal  produce  fluctuate  on  a  proper 
principle. 

This  being  the  case,  our  next  inquiry  is — How  ought  the  rent., 
payable  from  stocky  the  constant  portion.,  to  he  proportioned  to  the 
whole  rent  ? 

This  depends  on  the  rotation  of  cropping  followed,  as  it  regu¬ 
lates  the  proportion  of  income  derived  from  stock  ;  but  even  with 
a  knowledge  of  the  rotation,  it  is  exceedingly  difficult  to  determine 
this  point.  A  perfect  separation,  indeed,  of  the  two  sources  of 
rent  is  impossible,  even  by  inspection  of  the  most  accurately 
kept  accounts.  This  arises  from  a  great  part  of  the  produce 
of  one  source  being  made  to  promote  that  of  the  other  without 
a  valuation  being  possible  :  and  besides  the  difficulty  of  estimat¬ 
ing  accurately  the  value  of  straw,  dung,  &c.,  thus  passing  from 
one  member  of  the  rotation  to  another,  it  is  still  more  impos¬ 
sible  to  say  exactly  what  proportion  of  the  expense  of  labour 
ought  to  be  charged  against  each.  We  are  inclined  to  think, 
however,  that  the  benefits  mutually  given  and  received  by  the 
grain  and  stock-feeding  crops,  ought,  under  proper  cultivation, 
to  be  pretty  nearly  balanced,  and  that  the  share  of  the  expense 
which  ought  to  be  charged  against  each  is  nearly  in  proportion 
to  the  gross  return  yielded  by  each.  On  this  supposition,  the 
share  of  the  rent  determined  from  the  average  value  of  stock, 
(or  fixed  at  a  sum  of  money,  if  no  such  value  has  been  judicially 
determined,)  and  that  from  grain,  ought  apparently  to  be  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  gross  return  from  sales  of  stock  and  of  grain. 
This  conclusion,  however,  must  be  modified  by  the  consideration 
that  the  money  obtained  for  stock  is  the  return  from  a  propor¬ 
tionally  larger  capital  than  that  obtained  from  grain,  and  there¬ 
fore  its  proportion  for  rent  ought  to  be  less.  On  this  account, 
in  place  of  taking  the  gross  return  from  sales  of  stock,  the  value 
that  would  be  obtained  by  selling  the  stock-feeding  crops  to  be 
eaten  on  the  premises  ought  to  determine  their  portion  of  the 
rent.  This  mode  would  have  the  advantage  of  being  a  simpler 
guide  than  the  value  of  the  stock  sold  in  any  year,  because  that 
seldom  corresponds  exactly  with  the  money  received  for  them. 

In  making  an  offer,  therefore,  of  a  rent  partly  constant  and 
partly  fluctuating,  for  a  farm  intended  to  be  cultivated  on  a 
certain  rotation,  an  estimate  would  first  require  to  be  made  of 
the  average  value  in  several  previous  years  of  its  grain  and 
stock-feeding  crops.  The  average  sum  thus  naturally  payable 
out  of  these  taken  together  would  then  fall  to  be  computed  as 
fent.  This  average  might  then  be  adopted  as  the  supposed 
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average  of  future  years,  or  at  least  it  would  afford  data  from 
which  the  future  average  natural  rent  might  be  formed.  The 
sum,  then,  to  be  fixed  as  the  constant  part  of  the  rent,  repre¬ 
senting  that  dependant  on  stock,  ought  to  bear  the  same  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  supposed  entire  future  average  natural  rent  as 
the  value  of  the  stock-feeding  crops  bear  to  the  value  of  the 
whole  produce  of  the  farm.  The  portion  of  the  rent  thus  pa}^- 
able  for  stock  must,  of  course,  be  much  less  where  bare  fallowing  is 
practised  than  where  the  whole  fallow  division  bears  a  crop. 

We  have  now  to  inquire — What  is  the  species  of  grain  hy  whose 
acreahle  quantity  or  price ^  or  hoth^the  fluctuating  portion  of  rent  is 
likely  in  future  to  he  chiefly  regulated  f 

All  the  grain  and  also  pulse  crops  (which  in  this  case  may  be 
classed  together)  ought  properly  to  enter  into  this  calculation  in 
the  p/oportion  in  which  they  are  intended  to  be  grown  on  the 
farm  in  question  ;  yet,  as  the  prices  of  all  sorts  of  grain  fluctuate 
pretty  much  in  unison,  fluctuating  rents  are  sometimes  regulated 
by  the  most  valuable  grain  alone,  provided  it  is  the  chief  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  farm,  since  it  is  at  the  sametime  the  product  whose 
price  most  influences  that  of  other  commodities,  as  also  the 
rate  of  wages,  &c.  We  do  hot  mean  to  recommend  this  prac¬ 
tice,  yet,  in  justification  of  it,  we  may  state  that,  by  the  average 
imperial  prices  of  wheat,  barley,  and  oats,  from  1771  to  1842 
inclusive,  as  given  in  “  M’Culloclf  s  Commercial  Dictionary”  from 
parliamentary  returns,  we  find  that  the  fluctuation  in  the  relative 
prices  of  these  is  very  small  when  compared  with  the  immense 
fluctuations  in  the  absolute  price  of  each.  Within  the  period 
above  mentioned,  the  price  of  wheat  fluctuated  about  364  per 
cent.,  that  of  barley  891  per  cent.,  and  that  of  oats  314  percent. 
The  fluctuations,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  relative  prices  of 
these  grains  within  the  same  period  scarcely  amounts  to  100  per 
cent.  Comparing  the  price  of  barley  with  that  of  wheat,  we  find 
that  the  former  was  always  more  than  one-third,  and  only  once 
reached  two- thirds,  of  the  latter.  And  comparing  oats  with  wheat, 
we  find  that  the  former  was  always  more  than  one-fourth,  and 
never  reached  one-half,  the  price  of  the  latter.  The  fluctuations 
in  the  relative  prices  of  these  grains,  though  very  considerable, 
being  thus  much  less  important  than  the  absolute  fluctua¬ 
tions  of  each,  the  assumption  of  the  species  chiefly  grown  as  the 
representative  of  the  whole,  in  annually  regulating  the  rent, 
ought  to  be  a  smaller  source  of  error  than  in  following  the  price 
of  any,  or  all  of  them,  in  past  years,  in  fixing  the  rent  during  a 
long  series  of  future  years.  This  latter  course  is  followed  in 
fixing  a  constant  money-rent.  It  need  not,  therefore,  appear* 
objectionable  if,  for  simplicity  and  other  reasons,  one  species  of 
grain  should  be  taken  as  the  sole  basis  of  calculation  of  a  fluctua-^ 
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ting  rent,  where  such  species  greatly  predominates  as  a  market¬ 
able  product  of  the  farm.  At  all  events,  it  cannot  be  out  of 
place  to  inquire  here  what  ought  to  be  regarded  as  the  most 
important  grain  product  of  the  country,  whether  with  a  view 
to  its  being  the  sole  or  (on  a  more  accurate  system)  the  chief 
regulator  of  the  fluctuating  portion  of  the  rent  of  good  arable 
land.  Wheat  has  hitherto  held  this  place.  Let  us  therefore 
examine  whether  there  is  any  likelihood  of  a  change  in  this 
respect. 

A  very  common  conclusion  in  the  complaints  of  farmers  of  late 
years  of  a  fall  in  the  value  of  agricultural  produce,  has  been 
the  expression  of  the  opinion  that  they  cannot  aflbrd  to  grow 
wheat  below  a  certain  price,  usually  the  lowest  they  have  experi¬ 
enced  up  to  that  time.  Nor  is  this  merely  a  vague  mode  of 
talking;  for  such  an  opinion  has  been  maintained  on  oath  by 
many  of  the  most  eminent  agriculturists  of  the  country.  Thus, 
before  the  parliamentary  committee  on  agricultural  distress  in 
1886,  when  prices  were  much  the  same  as  they  were  in  the  early 
part  of  this  season,  almost  every  witness  stated  that  a  price  of 
wheat  varying  from  40s,  to  65s.  per  quarter  according  to  locality, 
rent,  skill,  and  other  circumstances,  was  that  below  which  he  con¬ 
sidered  he  could  not  aflbrd  to  cultivate  it ;  and  many  distinctly 
stated  that,  should  it  fall  below  that  price,  its  cultivation  must  be 
abandoned  for  other  grains.  Now,  though  we  deprecate  any 
measure  tending,  by  great  and  sudden  reduction  in  the  price  of 
grain,  to  throw  part  of  the  land  now  so  employed  into  pasturage, 
and  thus  diminish  the  quantity  of  farinaceous  human  food,  yet  we 
cannot  enter  into  those  views  which  would  deter  us  from  the 
cultivation  of  wheat  only.  We  see  no  reason,  from  the  experience 
on  the  subject  alluded  to,  or  on  any  other  ground,  to  expect  wheat 
to  fall  in  price  without  a  somewhat  proportionate  fall  in  the  prices 
of  other  grains.  Now  supposing  our  three  chief  kinds  of  grain  to 
continue  to  bear  the  same  ratio  in  price  which  they  bore  on  an 
average  during  the  period  above  spoken  of,  the  return  from  the 
cultivation  of  them  on  land  well  suited  for  each  would  be  as 
follows: — 


Wheat 

63s.  per  g^uarter. 

4  quarters  per  acre. 

252s,  per  acre. 


Barley. 

33s.  per  quarter. 

5  quarters  per  acre. 

165s.  per  acre. 


Oats. 

23s.  per  quarter. 

6  quarters  per  acre. 

138s.  per  acre. 


These  prices  may  be  considerably  more  than  can  be  calculated 
on  for  the  future,  but  their  proportion  to  each  other  cannot  be 
greatly  altered  :  wheat  ought  always  to  yield  the  greatest  return. 
But  it  may  be  objected  that  wheat  is  the  most  exhausting 
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crop.  We  answer  that  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  most  restorative 
crop  ;  because,  while  the  quantity  of  grain,  the  only  part  not 
returned  to  the  land,  is  less  bulky  from  wheat  than  from  barley 
and  oats,  in  the  proportion  of  four  to  five  and  six,  its  straw  is  more 
bulky  in  nearly  the  same  ratio. 

If  the  argument  against  wheat  be  put  in  another  shape,  and  it 
be  said  that  it  incurs  more  expense  both  in  work  and  manure 
than  any  other  crop,  we  ask  what  does  this  objection  amount  to? 
Merely  to  this — That  wheat  (except  after  grass)  must  be  preceded 
by  a  highly-manured  fallow — either  a  bare  fallow,  which  pays 
nothing,  or  turnips,  potatoes,  or  other  drilled  crops,  which  often 
scarcely  pay.  Admitted.  But  are  not  fallowing  and  manuring 
necessary  to  keep  the  land  clean  and  in  proper  condition,  whatever 
sort  of  crop  may  follow — necessary  for  good  grass,  which,  again, 
must  carry  good  stock,  that  the  following  oat-crop  may  also  be 
good — not  to  speak  of  the  direct  benefit  which  the  succeeding 
crops  may  derive  from  the  fallow-applied  manure  still  inert  in  the 
soil?  This  reasoning,  with  some  alteration  of  terms,  applies  as  well 
to  every  course  of  cropping  as  to  the  five  years  course  which  we 
have  had  in  view.  If,  then,  such  a  system  of  cultivation  is 
necessary  for  other  crops  as  well  as  wheat,  it  is  surely  absurd  to 
say  that  the  crop  which  gives  the  greatest  return  for  the  outlay 
is  the  one  which  only  cannot  be  afforded  to  be  grown.  It  would 
be  as  reasonable  for  a  fisherman  who  had  to  keep  up  his  full  esta¬ 
blishment  of  men,  boats,  and  nets,  to  say  that  he  could  not  afford 
to  catch  the  most  valuable  sort  of  fish.  Thus  we  believe,  in 
contra-distinction  to  the  often-expressed  opinion  of  the  farmers 
themselves,  that  wheat  will  continue  to  bear  as  high  a  proportion 
in  price  to  other  grains  as  it  bears  at  present,  however  much  the 
cultivation  of  all  may  increase  or  diminish.  In  truth,  we  rather 
expect  to  find  the  proportion  of  wheat  becoming  every  year  greater 
on  account  of  its  being  sown  more  generally  after  turnips,  and 
of  the  extended  tillage  of  the  old  grass-land  of  England,  most  of 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  wheat. 

On  these  grounds,  then,  we  are  of  opinion  that  wheat  is  likely 
to  continue  to  form  the  chief  basis  for  calculating  the  fluctuating 
grain-rents  of  good  arable  farms. 

We  have  now  arrived  at  this  point  of  our  inquiry — Whether 
ought  the  fluctuating  or  grain  rent  he  regulated  hy  the  average  price 
alone^  or  hy  the  average  both  of  price  and  acreahle  quantity  of 
grain  produced  throughout  the  district  or  county  F 

We  have  already  anticipated,  so  far,  the  answer  to  this  ques¬ 
tion,  by  stating  that,  in  the  case  of  the  share  of  rent  payable 
from  stock,  if  the  rent  is  to  fluctuate,  it  ought  to  fluctuate  both 
with  the  average  price  and  the  quantity  of  stock,  or  of  stock- 
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feeding  crops.  Price  alone,  however,  has  hitherto  been  attended 
to  in  regulating  grain-rents.  This  we  consider  to  be  a  glaring 
defect  in  the  system  now  followed,  as  applied  to  the  present,  and 
more  especially  to  what  we  hope  will  be  the  future  state  of  our 
grain  markets.  We  consider  such  a  system  in  many  instances 
to  be  unfair  to  the  proprietor  and  in  others  to  the  tenant. 
It  is  unfair  to  the  proprietor  when  the  crop  of  the  county,  and 
therefore,  presumably,  that  of  his  own  property,  exceeds  the 
average  quantity  of  many  years’  crops  in  a  greater  degree  than 
its  price  falls  below  the  average,  and  for  the  tenant,  when  the 
crop  falls  under  an  average  quantity  to  a  greater  degree  than  its 
price  rises  above  the  average.  But,  suppose  the  fluctuations  in 
price  to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  the  fluctuations  in  quantity,  the 
present  method  is  far  from  being  a  proper  one  for  adjusting  rent ; 
because,  were  the  price  to  fall  in  the  same  proportion  as  the 
acreable  produce  increased,  the  tenant  ought  still  to  have  the 
same  income  from  his  farm,  which  being  obtained  at  a  smaller 
outlay^  he  would  have  a  greater  balance  to  pay  rent  from  a  large 
cheap  crop  than  from  a  small  dear  one.  Hence  the  present 
system  of  grain-rents  is  particularly  unfavourable  for  the  landlord 
when  the  crop  is  abundant  and  cheap,  and  equally  so  for  the 
tenant  when  scanty  and  dear.  Its  only  proper  and  justifiable 
tendency  seems  to  be,  to  give  the  proprietor  a  share  in  the  benefit 
from  a  rise  in  prices,  when  the  rise  is  not  produced  by  a  deficiency 
of  crop,  and  to  protect  the  tenant  against  the  entire  loss  from  an 
unlooked-for  reduction  of  price  through  an  inundation  of  foreign 
corn.  This  latter  casualty  the  tenant  is  guarded  against  by  pro¬ 
tective  duties,  and  will,  we  hope,  continue  to  be  so  till  our  now 
rapidly  improving  agriculture  shall  have  put  him  in  a  state  to 
require  protection  no  longer. 

The  extraordinary  fluctuations  in  the  price  of  grain  in  this 
country  during  the  continental  war  were  not  caused  entirely,  or 
even  chiefly,  by  corresponding  variations  in  the  quantity  raised. 
The  immense  rise  in  price,  on  some  occasions,  was  caused  partly 
by  bad  harvests,  but  still  more  by  the  fear  of  their  recurrence, 
whilst  foreign  supplies  were  almost  entirely  excluded,  and  by 
speculators  being  thus  induced  to  diminish  the  supply  for 
immediate  consumption  by  storing  grain.  The  sudden  and  great 
fall  in  price  on  more  recent  occasions  was  caused  by  the 
abundant  home  supplies  being  rendered  still  more  abundant  by  a 
sudden  opening  up  of  foreign  traffic.  The  prices  of  grain,  under 
both  these  circumstances,  and  similar  circumstances  have  hap¬ 
pened  in  earlier  periods  of  our  history,  varied  much  more  than 
the  quantity  produced.  The  rent  naturally  payable,  therefore, 
often  depended  more  on  the  price  than  on  the  quantity,  so  that 
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the  regulation  of  fluctuating  rents  by  the  average  price  was  the 
natural  means  to  resort  to.  This  system  was  adopted,  and,  no 
doubt,  saved  many  a  farmer  from  ruin,  after  the  conclusion  of  the 
war,  and  where  adopted,  then,  secured  to  landlords  a  fair 
share  of  the  rise  in  the  markets  occasioned  by  the  war.  Having 
thus  far  supplied  the  necessity  which  called  it  into  existence, 
the  present  system  of  grain-rents  is  gradually  becoming  less 
popular — people  are  beginning  to  think  that  the  most  natural 
state  of  the  relation  between  landlord  and  tenant  is  to  ^ay  most 
for  the  use  of  land  only  when  it  'produces  the  most  abundant  crops. 
Another  argument  against  the  present  system  of  fluctuating  rents 
is,  that  the  fiars  prices  are  a  very  imperfect  average  of  the  true 
prices  obtained  for  the  entire  grain  sold  within  the  county.  This 
error  we  shall  allude  to  when  we  come  to  speak  of  the  mode 
of  fixing  the  average  of  the  prices. 

Where  the  principle  of  this  system  of  payment  is  still  adhered 
to,  various  modifications  have  been  introduced  in  its  mode  of 
action.  Sometimes  a  maximum  and  minimum  sum  are  fixed, 
between  which  only  the  regulating  price  shall  fluctuate.  In  other 
cases  the  average  price  of  the  article,  for  several  years,  in  place 
of  that  year  only  for  which  the  rent  is  payable,  is  taken  as  the 
basis  of  calculation.  And  in  some  cases  both  expedients  are 
resorted  to.  They  are  all,  however,  merely  empirical  cures  for 
the  evil,  and  founded  on  no  sound  principle.  We,  therefore, 
come  to  this  conclusion — That  unless  both  the  first  and  second 
foundations  of  rent  above  laid  down,  that  is,  unless  the  county 
average  of  the  acreable  quantity,  as  well  as  that  of  the  price  of  the 
regulating  grain,  be  taken  as  an  element  in  the  calculation  of 
fluctuating  rents,  these  can  never  be  properly  adjusted.  Indeed 
we  conceive  that,  if  one  of  the  fundamental  facts  only  is  to  be  acted 
on,  it  ought  in  future  to  be  rather  the  acreable  quantity  than 
the  price  of  grain.  We  found  this  opinion  on  the  consideration 
that  there  is  a  tendency  more  and  more  towards  a  free  trade  in 
corn,  and  that  the  more  our  markets  are  thrown  open  to  the  com¬ 
petition  of  agriculturists,  from  all  climes  and  counteracting  states 
of  weather,  the  more  steady  should  be  the  state  of  the  markets  ; 
while  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  quantity  we  ourselves  produce 
will  by  that  competition  be  rendered  more  constant.  We 
would  by  no  means,  however,  be  understood  to  propose  that 
the  quantity  of  produce  should  be  taken  as  the  sole  regulator 
of  fluctuating  rents,  but  merely  to  predict  that  it  will  at  some 
future  period  become  a  more  important  element  than  price  in 
determining  rent. 

The  adjustment  we  propose  is  the  number  of  bushels  of  grain 
forming  the  grain-rent,  convertible  into  money  by  the  judicial 
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average  ^rice  that  should  bear  a  constant  proportion  to  the 
number  of  bushels  per  acre  of  the  same  sort  of  grain  grown  in 
the  same  year  throughout  the  county. 

Such  an  adjustment  of  rents  would  have  afforded  an  inex¬ 
pressible  consolation  to  farmers  under  the  sad  prospect  forced 
upon  them  by  the  destructive  rains  in  the  month  of  July  last. 
Then  every  farmer  had  the  prospect  of  his  income  from  the  crop 
on  the  ground  being  much  reduced  ;  but  tenants  bound  to  pay 
in  rent  the  price  of  fixed  quantities  of  grain  then  felt  the  additional 
grievance  of  having  their  rents  increased  nearly  in  proportion  to 
the  destruction  of  their  crops.  They,  we  conceive,  would  have 
sufficient  cause  to  deplore  such  a  destruction,  even  were  their 
rents  slightly  diminished  on  account  of  it.  By  the  adjustment 
Ave  have  proposed,  this  diminution  could  only  be  slight ;  for 
the  price  of  grain  must  always  be  increased  by  a  failure  of  the 
crops,  though  by  importation  from  abroad  the  increase  may  be 
prevented,  being  proportionate  to  the  deficiency  in  the  quantity 
produced.  Thus  landlords  can  have  no  ground  of  complaint,  since 
their  share  of  the  calamity  would  be  small. 

After  a  succession  of  fine  seasons,  such  as  we  have  experienced 
of  late,  we  are  apt  to  forget  or  depreciate  the  infiuence  of  the 
weather  on  the  crop,  and,  in  the  pride  of  science,  to  think  that 
we  can  command  a  large  and  steadily  increasing  produce  inde¬ 
pendently  of  the  weather.  Such  rains  as  that  under  Avhich  the 
crops  suffered  this  summer  painfully  but  powerfully  remind  us 
of  our  dependance  on  the  elements,  and  the  result  of  last  harvest 
will  shew  the  deficiency  in  produce  bad  Aveather  can  effect,  even 
in  the  improved  condition  of  our  agriculture. 

The  want  of  statistical  information  on  the  variation  in  the 
produce  in  different  seasons  is  much  to  be  regretted.  In  the 
absence  of  exact  intelligence  on  this  subject,  we  may  allude  to 
an  estimate  which  appeared  in  one  of  the  public  prints  on  11th 
August  last,  of  the  then  prospects  of  the  amount  of  the  wheat  crop 
of  1845  as  compared  with  that  of  1844.  By  this  statement 
crop  1844  was  estimated  at  twenty-four  millions  of  quarters,  or 
six  millions  beyond  an  average,  and  crop  1845  Avas  then  estimated 
at  fifteen  millions  of  quarters,  or  about  three  millions  below  an 
average  crop.  Noav,  as  this  gives  a  difference  of  fully  a- third  over 
the  whole  country,  the  difference  in  particular  districts  must  be 
supposed  to  be  much  greater.  This  deficiency  was  expected,  on 
the  publication  of  the  statement  referred  to,  to  be  caused  by  failure 
in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  of  England.^  In  any  case, 
however,  if  there  is  a  difference  of  one-third  betwixt  the  quantity 
produced  over  the  Avhole  country  in  one  season,  as  compared  with 

*  The  realization  of  the  crop  of  those  counties  foi’tuaately  does  not  support  the 
expectation  liere  referred  to. — Editor. 
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that  in  another,  we  may  safely  take  the  difference  in  particular 
counties  at  one-half.  Nor  was  the  expected  deficiency  alleged  to 
arise  from  a  diminution  in  the  extent  of  land  under  wheat.  On  the 
contrary,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  present  crop  sup¬ 
ports  the  supposition  advanced  above,  that  the  extent  of  wheat 
culture  is  annually  on  the  increase.  The  deficiency  therefore 
being  an  acreable  deficiency,  that  of  itself  should  be  a  sufficient 
argument  for  the  regulation  of  rents  by  the  acreable  quantity,  as 
well  as  by  the  price  of  grain. 

Without,  however,  resting  the  case  on  a  remarkable  instance 
of  either  deficiency  or  excess  in  crops,  there  are  other  arguments 
in  favour  of  the  system  we  propose,  founded  on  the  relation 
between  landlord  and  tenant  in  particular,  and  on  the  duties 
which  both  owe  to  the  country  in  general. 

The  arrangement  proposed  would  give  the  proprietor  and  ten¬ 
ant  their  just  shares  of  profit  and  loss  from  the  general  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  without  influencing  the  gain  or  loss  clue  to 
the  tenant  for  his  peculiarly  good  or  bad  management. 

When  his  land  is  let  on  a  constant  money-rent,  the  proprietor’s 
only  benefit  from  the  increased  produce  of  the  country,  on  account 
of  general  improvements  in  agriculture,  depends  on  the  frequent 
disproportionate  increase  in  the  value  of  money.  When,  on 
the  other^hand,  it  is  let  on  the  present  mode  of  grain-rent,  an 
increased  produce  by  such  means  is  rather  a  loss  than  a  gain  to 
him,  by  its  reducing  the  price  of  grain  more  than  that  of  other 
commodities,  and  consequently  lowering  his  rental  more  than  it 
raises  the  value  of  money.  W e  see  no  reason  why  the  proprietor 
should  not  share  with  his  tenant  in  the  variation  of  the  produc¬ 
tiveness  of  the  soil,  whether  occasioned  by  the  weather  or  by  the 
application  of  science,  as  well  as  in  the  variation  of  prices. 

By  this  mode  of  paying  rent,  landlords  would  also  derive  the 
additional  advantage  of  choosing  skilful  tenants,  who,  by  increas¬ 
ing  the  produce  of  their  farms  would  raise  the  average  produce 
of  the  district,  and  consequently  establish  the  means  by  which 
their  rents  would  be  increased. 

An  inestimable  benefit  would  result  to  the  community  from 
the  adoption  of  this  practice,  by  giving  proprietors  a  more 
immediate  pecuniary  interest  in  increasing  the  produce  of  their 
estates  and  of  the  country  around  them,  as  also  by  its  thus  creating 
a  strong  inducement  for  them  to  reside  on  their  estates. 

It  may  be  objected  that,  by  reducing  rent  as  the  average 
produce  diminishes,  there  w^ould  a  premium  on  bad  farming  be 
established.  Such  would  be  the  case  were  the  rent  merely  to  vary 
with  the  produce  of  the  farm  for  which  it  is  paid  ;  but  when 
it  is  mainly  dependant  on  the  produce  over  a  large  district,  the 
objection  does  not  hold  ;  for  the  infiuence  of  a  scanty  crop  of  one 
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farm  in  reducing  the  average  of  the  district  would  be  so  small, 
and  the  loss  from  it  to  the  farmer  so  great,  that  the  increasing 
productiveness  of  his  farm  would  be  as  much  an  object  to  him, 
under  this  as  any  other  system  of  payment.  It  would  thus 
present  no  temptation  to  relax  his  energies. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favour  of  tlii^  f  articular 
system  of  fluctuating  rents  is  one  which  we  have  already  brought 
forward  in  support  of  fluctuating  rents  in  general.  It  is  this — 
that  by  proportioning  their  income  to  the  state  of  the  country, 
such  a  mode  of  rents  would  deprive  proprietors  of  the  most  plau¬ 
sible  argument  against  granting  leases,  and  would,  therefore, 
induce  the  practice  with  its  numerous  good  consequences  to  be 
greatly  extended. 

On  these  and  other  grounds,  which  it  is  unnecessary  to  state, 
we  conclude  that  fluctuating  rents  ought  to  he  regulated  hy 
the  average  both  of  price  and  acreable  produce  of  grain  throughout 
the  county. 

We  must  now  inquire  how  the  bases  of  such  a  system  are  to 
be  established.  And  first,  Kow  can  the  annual  average  acre- 
ahle  produce  of  grain  in  each  county  he  ascertained  ? 

The  difficulty  of  determining  this  statistical  fact  is  the  only 
considerable  obstacle  to  the  reduction  of  this  theory  of  grain-rents 
to  practice  ;  yet,  though  we  cannot  suggest  any  perfectly  unob¬ 
jectionable  means  for  effecting  the  object,  we  are  confident  that, 
were  the  country  generally  as  much  convinced  as  we  are  of  the 
many  important  uses  (besides  the  regulation  of  rent)  to  which 
this  information  might  be  applied,  means  would  soon  be  used 
for  obtaining  it.  Sufficiently  accurate  data  might  perhaps  bo 
obtained  by  examining,  on  oath,  a  number  of  farmers  from  every 
parish  in  each  county,  on  the  average  number  of  bushels  of  grain 
per  acre  grown  on  their  farms  in  the  previous  season,  in  the 
same  way  as  they  are  examined  on  the  prices  for  which  their  grain 
is  sold.  Farmers  would  have  no  more  difficulty  in  keeping  an 
account  of  the  quantity  than  of  the  price,  and  there  would  be  as 
good  a  check  on  their  statements  of  the  quantity  obtained  as  of 
the  price  for  which  it  was  sold.  The  maintenance  and  raising  of 
their  characters  as  agriculturists  would,  without  any  other  check, 
be  sufficient  to  prevent  farmers  from  understating  the  acreable 
amount  of  their  crops.  It  might,  indeed,  be  necessary  to  have 
inspectors,  moreover,  for  the  different  districts,  to  see  that  the 
extent  of  land  under  each  kind  of  crop  and  the  yield  from 
land  were  correctly  reported.  W e  might  enter  more  into  detail 
as  to  the  means  of  working  out  this  inquiry,  and  suggest  other 
methods  of  investigation  which  have  occurred  to  us,  but  such 
details  are  unnecessary  on  this  first  mooting  of  the  subject. 
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We  must,  however,  notice  an  objection  which  will  very  readily 
be  urged  against  any  such  inquiry.  It  will  be  considered  at  first 
as  of  too  inquisitorial  a  nature,  and  the  disclosure  of  the  rate  of 
produce  on  individual  farms  will  be  said  to  be  taken  advantage 
of  by  landlords  in  reletting  them,  to  the  prejudice  of  the  tenants 
in  possession.  Such  a  disclosure  might  be  avoided  before  the 
public.  At  any  rate,  each  witness  would  only  be  called  on  to 
disclose,  at  long  intervals,  the  return  from  his  farm,  perhaps  not 
more  than  twice  or  thrice  during  his  lease.  But  even  if  a  more 
ample  disclosure  were  required,  tenants  would  have  much  less 
ground  of  complaint  against  this  than  against  the  disclosure  of 
their  whole  means  and  substance  for  the  poor"s-rate  assessment,  or 
that  exacted  of  every  class  but  themselves  in  respect  of  the  income- 
tax  act,  and  of  which  they  complain  of  not  being  allowed  to  do 

in  the  same  wav  as  others. 

«/ 

We  come  to  inquire  in  the  last  place,  Hoid  ought  the  average 
of  the  price  of  grain  in  counties  to  he  determined  ? 

The  county  average  (or  fiars)  prices  of  grain,  as  at  present 
fixed  in  Scotland,  give  only  a  rude  approximation  to  the  real 
average  of  the  entire  sales  in  the  county  during  the  season.  This 
arises  from  the  fact  that  about  one-half  of  the  grain  remains  un¬ 
sold  at  the  date  (February  or  March)  when  these  averages  are 
taken.  Should  any  unforeseen  change  take  place  thereafter  in  the 
prospects  of  the  next  crop,  (just  as  has  happened  this  season,)  it 
is  evident  that  the  price  of  the  grain  sold  thereafter  may  be  very 
different  from  that  sold  previously.  Even  on  that  ground  alone, 
the  present  time  of  taking  the  average  is  not  the  correct  one. 
But,  further,  it  often  happens  that  farmers  sell  their  lightest 
and  least  valuable  grain  in  the  beginning  of  the  season.  Indeed 
we  find,  even  in  districts  where  rents  are  not  regulated  by  the 
value  of  grain,  and  where,  consequently,  no  desire  can  exist  to 
depreciate  it,  that  the  grain  thrashed  in  the  spring  and  summer 
months  is  usually  of  better  quality  (apart  from  its  improved  con¬ 
dition  by  being  kept)  than  that  thrashed  earlier.  This  is  often 
the  case  when  there  is  an  intention  of  storing,  as  it  is  only  wheat 
of  good  quality  that  is  ever  kept  to  another  season.  And  it  is 
notorious  that  there  is  usually  a  very  considerable  rise  in  the 
price  of  wheat  as  the  season  advances,  and  after  the  fiars  are 
struck.  The  farmer,  however,  argues  that  he  often  loses  much 
more  in  the  bulk  of  his  grain  than  he  gains  in  price  by  keeping 
it  in  the  stack  after  the  date  at  which  the  fiars  are  struck. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  true,  but  such  loss  is  in  a  great  measure  the 
farmer’s  own  fault,  as  the  grain  ought  to  be  thrashed  out  before 
a  great  destruction  has  taken  place  in  the  stack,  and  kept  in  the 
granary  if  not  sold  ;  and,  where  it  is  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  im- 
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proving  its  condition,  to  keep  it  in  straw  until  a  late  period,  the 
stacks  ought  to  be  protected  against  vermin  by  being  placed  on  8ta- 
tJiels  or  otherwise.  Be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  it  is  the  real  average 
of  the  entire  sales  of  the  particular  crop  which  is  jgrofessedlg 
fixed  by  the  fiars,  and  by  which,  besides  rents,  ministers’  stipends, 
for  fixing  which  the  inquiry  was  originally  instituted,  are  intended 
to  be  regulated.  Still,  though  these  payments  ought  to  be 
regarded  as  improperly  fixed  at  present,  and  a  more  correct  result 
should  be  obtained  by  taking  the  average  prices  of  a  crop  at  a 
season  when  it  should  be  all  sold,  there  would  be  roomfor  complaint 
were  the  true  average  taken  to  regulate  existing  agreements 
entered  into  on  the  faith  of  the  present  imperfect  system  being 
continued.  It  would,  therefore,  be  desirable,  in  making  such  a 
change,  that  during  the  first  twenty-five  years,  or  such  time  as 
most  of  the  current  leases  might  be  expected  to  endure,  two 
averages  should  be  taken,  one  in  the  spring,  as  at  present,  of  the 
sales  up  to  that  period,  and  another  in  the  autumn  or  winter 
following  of  the  remainder  of  the  sales,  which,  combined  with 
the  former,  would  give  the  complete  average.  Or  the  evidence 
on  both  periods  of  sales  might  be  taken  at  the  same  time  and 
kept  separate.  Bents  of  current  leases  could  thus  be  regulated 
by  the  partial  average  as  at  present,  and  those  of  future  agree¬ 
ments  by  the  complete  average. 

W e  may  here  remark  that  we  have  heard  it  suggested  that  some 
more  natural  and  rational  division  ought  to  be  made  of  the  land 
of  the  country,  for  ascertaining  averages  both  of  produce  and 
price,  than  what  presently  exists  in  the  division  of  counties. 
These  divisions  ought  each,  perhaps,  to  be  subdivided  into  three 
agricultural  districts,  according  to  altitude  or  otherwise.  Such, 
no  doubt,  would  be  a  great  step  in  agricultural  statistics,  could  it 
be  accomplished.  Both  the  quantity  and  value  of  produce  in  this 
country,  however,  are  so  little  regulated  in  regard  to  the  locality 
of  the  land,  as  respects  its  latitude,  or  altitude  above  the  sea, 
depending  much  more  on  the  nature  of  the  soil,  its  distance 
from  extraneous  manures,  good  markets,  &c.,  that  no  general 
rule  could  be  established,  we  fear,  which  would  lay  down  such 
divisions  in  a  satisfactory  manner.  At  present,  a  first,  second, 
and,  in  some  cases,  a  third  rate  of  fiars  price  of  grain  is  fixed  for 
most  counties  in  Scotland,  without,  however,  any  distinction  being 
made  of  the  land  on  which  such  grain  is  grown.  This  does  not 
appear  to  lis  to  be  founded  on  any  sound  principle  ;  for  it  seems  a 
contradiction  in  terms  to  speak  of  two  or  three  different  averages 
of  the  same  thing,  viz.,  an  undivided  collection  of  sales  of  grain. 
However  many  rates  of  price  may  be  fixed,  they  cannot  meet  the 
case  of  each  individual  farm,  and  it  seems  quite  as  easy,  indeed 
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easier,  for  the  proprietor  or  offerer  for  a  farm  to  calculate  the 
superiority  or  inferiority  of  the  crops  of  a  farm,  relatively  to  a 
general  average  of  what  is  quite  definite,  though  extensive,  (viz., 
the  price  of  the  entire  grain  of  each  county,)  as  in  relation  to  an 
average  over  a  limited  range,  the  limits  of  which  are  in  no  way 
defined.  It  being  impossible  to  divide  the  land  in  the  way  we 
have  spoken  of,  the  limits  of  the  different  qualities  of  grain 
referred  to  could  only  be  defined  by  fixing  the  range  of  weights 
per  bushel  of  each  lot,  whether  of  first,  second,  or  third  quality  ; 
yet,  though  the  weight  per  bushel  is  the  only  general  test  of  the 
value  of  grain  that  can  be  applied,  it  is  by  no  means  a  perfect 
criterion  of  its  quality,  so  that  we  are  of  opinion  that  only  one 
average  of  the  prices  obtained  for  the  total  quantity  of  each  of  the 
different  kinds  of  grain  sold  can  be  determined  on  a  just  prin¬ 
ciple. 

We  shall  now  sum  up  this  inquiry  by  recapitulating  the  leading 
conclusions  at  which  we  have  arrived  in  its  course. 

After  narrating  the  foundations  of  rent  in  all  the  acceptations 
of  the  term,  whether  of  natural  or  covenanted,  constant  or 
fluctuating,  we  inquired  whether  a  constant  or  fluctuating  rent 
were  preferable,  and  concluded  in  favour  of  the  latter.  We  then 
shewed  that,  though  the  whole  rent  ought,  on  strict  principle,  to 
fluctuate,  we  must  in  the  present  state  of  things  allow  that  part 
of  it  dependant  on  stock  to  be  fixed  by  a  constant  sum.  W^ e 
next  remarked  that  the  proportion  between  stock-rent  and  grain- 
rent  is  naturally  regulated  by  the  rotation  of  cropping,  and 
pointed  out  how  the  fixing  of  a  proper  constant  sum  for  a  stock- 
rent  ought  to  be  determined.  After  this  we  considered  what  kind 
of  grain  was  likely  in  future  to  be  the  chief  regulator  of  fluctuating 
grain-rents,  and  concluded  that  wheat,  as  hitherto,  was  likely  to 
hold  the  pre-eminence.  Our  next  conclusion,  and  the  most 
important  in  the  whole  inquiry,  was,  that  the  average  acreable 
produce,  as  well  as  the  average  price  of  the  regulating  grains  in 
each  county,  ought  to  enter  into  the  calculation  of  grain-rents. 
We  then  suggested  the  means  of  estimating  this  acreable  produce, 
and  pointed  out  what  we  conceive  to  be  a  great  imperfection  in 
the  present  method  of  determining  the  fiars  or  average  prices  of 
grain  in  the  counties  of  Scotland,  owing  to  the  period  at 
which  these  averages  are  taken  ;  and  we  proposed  a  way  of  mo¬ 
difying  this  imperfection  without  injury  to  existing  interests. 
And,  finally,  we  alluded  and  objected  to  the  present  practice  of 
fixing  two  or  three  different  average  prices  of  grain,  more  espe¬ 
cially  without  dividing  the  grain  sold  into  two  or  three  corre¬ 
sponding  lots  of  determinate  weights  per  bushel. 
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Germany. — After  leaving  Belgium,  and  taking  a  hurried  view 
of  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the  Rhine,  I  directed  my  steps  to 
the  north  of  Germany  ;  and  as  most  of  the  country  I  passed 
through  was  a  mere  barren  sandy  waste,  possessing  little  attrac¬ 
tion  in  its  scenery  to  a  tourist,  and  much  less  inviting  in  its 
agriculture  to  a  farmer,  I  was  not  so  particular  in  my  inquiries 
as  in  Belgium,  and,  therefore,  have  little  of  importance  to  mention 
on  that  subject.  There  are,  however,  certain  oases  in  this  extensive 
waste  which  mark  themselves  not  only  by  the  luxuriance  of  the 
crops,  but  by  the  cheerfulness  of  the  scenery  and  the  numerous 
smiling  villages.  Among  these  the  principal  are  parts  of  the 
dutchy  of  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Saale  and  Helme  valleys,  a  por¬ 
tion  of  Mecklenburg,  and  the  delta  of  the  Vistula.  The  culture 
practised  in  these  districts  varies  with  the  locality  and  the 
demands  of  the  place.  The  soil  in  the  valley  of  the  Saale  is  of 
fine  quality,  and  well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  barley,  great 
quantities  of  which  are  raised,  and  the  grain  is  unequalled  in 
quality.  A  plant  which  is  extensively  cultivated  here,  also,  is 
the  beet,  for  the  sugar  manufactories  established  in  Magdeburg. 
Great  care  is  bestowed  on  the  cultivation  of  this  crop — in  weeding 
and  hoeing  it ; — and  a  considerable  portion  of  the  rural  popula¬ 
tion  depend  for  their  livelihood  on  the  employment  they  get  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  beet.  The  valley  of  the  Helme  is  watered 
by  a  stream  of  that  name,  and  is  passed  through  in  going  from 
Oassel  to  Halle.  This  road  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque  in  the 
north  of  Germany  ;  and  a  person  coming  from  the  sandy  flat 
about  Berlin  cannot  fail  to  enjoy  the  scenery,  which  assumes  a 
new  feature  at  every  turn  of  the  winding  hilly  road.  In  the  fine 
parts  of  Mecklenburg  wheat  is  grown  in  considerable  quantities 
for  exportation  to  Britain.  The  most  of  the  wheat  grown  here 
is  shipped  from  Stettin.  It  is  rich  in  minerals.  Silver  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  L.4,000  is  yearly  obtained  here,  while  iron  and 
copper  are  also  found.  Brown  coal  is  worked  and  burnt  in  all 
this  neighbourhood  for  fuel.  It  is  formed,  by  means  of  water, 
into  shapes,  in  which  state  it  is  burnt.  But  it  is  the  soil  which 
demands  our  attention.  It  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  so  rich 
as  to  entitle  the  valley  to  the  name  of  the  Golden  Valley.  It  pro¬ 
duces  very  heavy  crops  of  wheat,  rye,  grass,  and  oats,  which  are 
the  principal  plants  cultivated.  The  poppy  is  one  of  the  second¬ 
ary  class  of  farm  produce  here.  The  rotation  followed  here  is, 
fallow,  wheat  or  rye,  grass,  oats  ;  and  the  strength  of  horses  kept 
on  the  farm  corresponds  with  that  of  farms  managed  in  the  same 
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way  in  this  country.  The  farms  are  small  and  the  fields  unin¬ 
closed.  But  by  far  the  most  fertile  part  of  the  north  of  Germany 
is  the  delta  of  the  Vistula,  which  extends  for  a  considerable  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  banks  of  the  river.  It  is,  however,  inconsiderable 
when  compared  with  the  extensive  wastes  which  skirt  it.  It 
consists  entirely  of  alluvial  deposit  derived  from  the  overflowings 
and  former  courses  of  the  river.  The  soil  is  a  stiff*  retentive  clay, 
and  would  be  much  benefited  by  the  introduction  of  a  good 
system  of  surface  drainage.  The  farms  are  small,  and  are  either 
occupied  by  proprietors,  or,  as  is  more  frequently  the  case,  let  to 
tenants,  who  club  together  in  villages,  which  are  composed  often 
of  nothing  but  their  houses  and  offices.  The  great  luxuriance  of 
the  crops  raised,  with  no  display  of  skill,  is  a  sufficient  test  of 
the  fertility  of  this  district.  But  these  rich  spots  form  but  an 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  north  of  Germany,  a  very  few  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  agriculture  of  which  I  will  now  mention. 

Agriculture  is  improving  rapidly  in  some  districts  of  this  part 
of  Germany,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  those  towns 
which  have  much  trade  with  England  in  corn,  and  the  conse¬ 
quence  is  that  land  is  now  rising  in  value.  I  know  of  instances 
where,  within  the  last  twenty  years,  the  value  of  land  has  been 
increased  to  more  than  double.  But  there  is  still  great  room  for 
improvement.  The  land  is  farmed,  for  the  most  part,  by  pro¬ 
prietors  whose  properties  vary  from  three  to  thousands  of  acres, 
according  to  the  districts  in  which  they  are  situated.  In  some 
localities  the  farms  are  all  small,  in  which  case  the  farm  buildings 
are  all  collected  in  villages.  Sometimes  as  many  as  seven  or 
eight  compose  a  village.  Farms  of  this  description  are  to  be 
found  near  the  towns,  which  they  supply  with  milk.  The  farm¬ 
house  and  offices  are  generally  connected  and  under  the  same  roof. 
This  building  is  oblong,  with  roofs  at  the  gables  as  well  as  at 
the  sides.  One  end  is  devoted  to  the  dwelling-house,  before 
which  is  a  patch  of  ground  very  neatly  laid  out  as  a  kitchen  and 
flower  garden.  The  kitchen  fire  is  often  on  the  outside  of  the 
wall,  which  divides  the  farmers  rooms  from  the  rest  of  the  build¬ 
ing,  which  is  tenanted  by  the  cows  on  the  one  side,  the  horses 
on  the  other,  and  the  carts  and  implements  are  placed  between 
them ;  while  at  the  end  are  large  folding  doors,  which  close 
in  all  the  farmer’s  movable  property.  But  the  generality  of  the 
farms  are  large,  and  possessed  and  farmed  by  a  most  respectable 
class  of  men,  many  of  whom  are  men  of  education  ;  and  they  are 
all  distinguished  for  their  great  kindness  and  hospitality.  The 
house  on  such  farms  is  quite  separate  from  the  offices,  and  is  sur¬ 
rounded  generally  by  an  extensive  garden.  The  offices  are  in 
the  form  of  a  square,  inclosing  an  area  in  the  middle  for  the 
accumulation  of  the  manure.  They  consist  of  byre,  stable,  sheep- 
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shed,  corn-shed — for  all  the  corn  is  kept  in  houses  instead  of 
stacks — and  servants’  houses.  The  buildings  are  often  erected 
according  to  the  most  approved  principles  for  convenience  and 
comfort  to  the  animals.  Having  mentioned  a  sheep-shed,  I  think 
it  necessary  to  explain  its  use,  as  there  are  no  similar  erections 
in  Scotland.  The  sheep  are  always  kept  in  in  winter,  when  they 
get  potatoes  and  hay,  and  the  greater  part  of  summer,  when  they 
get  clover.  Some  of  these  sheds  are  very  large,  capable  of 
containing  1500  sheep.  There  is  a  walk  made  along  the  side 
of  one  of  the  walls,  and  the  area  between  it  and  the  other 
wall  is  divided  into  compartments,  by  means  of  railings,  designed 
to  hold  a  certain  number  of  sheep  ;  each  of  these  divisions  is  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  rack  for  the  hay  and  clover,  and  troughs  for  ground 
food  ;  and  a  small  gate  leads  from  the  side  walk  to  each  division, 
so  that  the  keeper  can  supply  the  different  lots  with  food,  and 
inspect  them  without  much  trouble  or  disturbance  to  the  whole 
flock. 

The  principal  grain  cultivated  in  the  north  of  Germany  is  rye, 
of  which  there  is  said  to  be  eight  times  more  grown  than  of  wheat,, 
for  which  the  soil,  being  in  many  places  bare  sand,  is  not  at  all 
adapted.  The  black  rye  bread  is  the  principal  food  used  by  all 
the  poorer  classes,  and  in  Westphalia  it  is  to  be  found  on  the 
tables  of  rich  and  poor,  and  there  goes  under  the  name  of  fum- 
perniclcel^  which  was  given  to  it  by  the  French,  on  their  march 
to  Russia.  Potatoes  are  now  largely  cultivated,  and  flax  and 
buck-wheat  form  in  some  cases  a  part  of  their  produce.  The 
triennial  rotation  is  still  prevalent  all  over  Germany,  which  shews 
at  once  the  backward  state  of  agriculture.  Fallow,  or  potatoes, 
or  flax,  is  the  first  year  of  the  rotation,  (turnips  are  never  raised 
but  in  gardens,)  then  wheat  or  rye,  and  lastly  rye  or  oats.  The 
oats  grown  are  in  general  very  bad  in  quality.  This  is  the  pre¬ 
vailing  system ;  but  we  shall  immediately  advert  to  a  course 
adopted  where  agriculture  has  und  ergone  every  improvement,  which 
is  producing  rapid  changes  on  the  face  of  the  country  ;  for  where, 
in  Pomerania,  the  most  barren  spot  in  Europe,  the  road  from 
Stettin  to  Danzig  lay  through  a  heathy  waste  a  few  years  ago, 
it  is  now,  retaining  its  former  line,  skirted  by  healthy  crops  of 
rye,  potatoes,  and  some  fresh  fields  of  grass. 

The  following  sketch  of  the  managembnt  of  a  farm  ten  miles 
from  Danzig  will  give  one  some  idea^  of  the  system  carried  on 
among  the  most  intelligent  farmers  there.  This  property  consists 
of  1400  imperial  acres,  which  is  all  arable  but  a  very  small  part. 
To  work  it  36  horses  and  60  oxen  are  kept  throughout  the 
year,  4  horses  or  4  oxen  being  used  for  one  plough.  The  horses 
are  small,  and  in  general  not  in  first-rate  condition.  For  this 
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property,  including  land,  houses,  animals,  and  implements,  the 
gentleman  paid  c£^8,400,  which  may  be  cosidered  as  a  fair  estimate 
of  the  value  of  land  and  agricultural  property  in  that  district.  His 
rotation  is — 1st,  fallow,  2d,  wheat  or  rye,  Sd,  grass  for  two  years, 
5  th,  fallow,  potatoes  or  pease,  6th,  wheat  or  rye,  7  th,  oats.  Rye  is  the 
principal  produce,  but  he  also  grows  a  considerable  quantity  of 
wheat.  The  potatoes  are  grown  expressly  for  his  family,  servants, 
and  as  winter  food  for  his  animals.  He  only  kept  as  many  cows 
as  were  necessary  to  supply  his  own  family  and  the  hinds  with 
milk.  One  man  is  kept  for  each  team  of  horses  or  oxen,  which  is 
driven  when  in  the  plough  by  a  boy.  The  ploughmen  receive  6d. 
a-day,  out  of  which  they  must  clothe  and  feed  themselves,  a  house 
being  provided  for  them.  The  women  get  SJd.  a-day,  and  girls 
2^d.,  out  of  which  they  must  provide  themselves  with  the  neces¬ 
saries  of  life.  These  are  the  highest  wages  given  to  farm-labourers 
in  that  locality,  and,  no  doubt,  will  startle  one  who  has  never  con¬ 
sidered  the  question  before.  The  first  question  that  will  be  asked 
is.  How  can  they  live  on  such  a  pittance  ?  which  is  best  answered 
by  mentioning  their  dietary.  In  the  morning  the  labourer  gets 
rye-bread  and  milk  ;  in  the  forenoon,  potatoes  with  such  kitchen 
to  them  as  they  are  enabled  to  obtain  from  one  pig  they  sometimes 
fatten  during  the  year  ;  in  the  evening,  either  bread  and  milk  or 
simply  rye-meal  brose.  The  German  labourers  are  very  slow  at 
work,  and  do  much  less  than  is  commonly  expected  from  the  same 
class  in  Scotland. 

With  such  low  wages,  and  with  such  a  low  value  of  land,  it  will 
be  readily  seen  that  they  are  enabled  to  sell  their  produce  for 
very  little,  and  at  no  loss.  Th^  gentleman  to  whom  the  property 
above  described  belongs,  was  selling  his  wheat  when  I  saw  him  at 
31s.  a  quarter  ;  and  I  understand  that  the  farmers  can  afford  to 
sell  their  wheat  and  carry  it  to  the  ships  for  30s.,  without  a  loss, 
while  they  consider  themselves  amply  remunerated  for  every 
expense  attendant  on  the  raising  of  a  crop  of  wheat  at  35s.  a 
quarter.  The  merchants  in  Danzig  generally  allow  6s.  6d.  a 
quarter,  as  a  fair  average  for  freight,  insurance,  and  other  inci¬ 
dental  expenses  from  that  port  to  England.  Therefore  wheat 
grown  in  the  north  of  Germany  can  be  sold  in  an  English  market 
at  41s.  6d.  the  quarter,  with  a  sufficient  profit  to  the  German 
cultivator. 

I  will  mention  here  a  visit  I  paid  to  a  potato  distillery  near 
Danzig,  where  potato  whisky,  or,  as  it  is  called  in  this  part  of 
Germany,  brandtwein,  that  is,  brandy,  is  made.  The  distiller 
possesses  a  farm  also  of  600  acres,  of  which  300  acres  are  always 
in  potatoes  and  the  other  half  in  rye.  He  dungs  the  land  at 
every  crop  of  potatoes.  He  has  40  horses,  besides  oxen,  em- 
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ployed  on  his  farm,  and  120  cattle  tied  up  to  fatten.  The  num¬ 
ber  he  will  fatten  depends  on  the  condition  in  which  he  ties  them 
up.  He  shewed  us  one,  nothing  but  skin  and  bone,  which  would 
take  six  months  to  fatten.  The  whole  of  the  animals,  horses, 
cows,  sheep,  pigs,  were  fed  on  the  refuse  from  the  distillery  as 
part  of  their  food,  and  the  fattening  animals  got  nothing  else. 
His  method  of  making  manure  is  deserving  of  attention.  He 
first  puts  down  the  rough  dung,  on  this  a  layer  of  good  earth, 
and  then  a  layer  of  marl,  and  the  whole  is  steeped  in  the  urine 
from  the  stables  and  byres.  Immense  quantities  of  manure  are 
thus  made.  The  potatoes  are  never  hand-hoed,  but  are  planted 
so  far  apart  as  to  admit  of  a  plough  passing  between  them  longi¬ 
tudinally  and  transversely.  Wages  are  low  here.  Men  get  their 
meat  and  from  to  ^^5  in  money  in  the  year.  The  whole  of 
the  potatoes  grown  on  his  farm  are  employed  in  the  distillery. 
They  are  first  boiled  and  then  crushed,  and  malt  added.  It  is 
put  out  after  this  upon  a  level,  and  mixed  with  ice  to  cool  it 
more  rapidly,  and  the  mixture  sinks  down  to  a  cellar,  where  it 
ferments,  after  which  the  operation  of  distillation  is  performed. 
150  bushels  of  potatoes  are  used  daily,  and  180  gallons  of 
whisky  made  at  this  season,  but  in  winter  considerably  more. 
He  obtains  10,000  quarts  of  refuse  from  this  distillery  daily, 
and  each  feeding  cow  gets  from  100  to  120  quarts.  The 
produce  of  10,000  quarts  must  be  meant  for  the  season, 

as  he  could  not  feed  so  many  animals  as  he  mentioned  if  10,000 
were  the  yearly  average.  The  whisky  sells  for  about  Sd.  a 
bottle. 


Holland. — Having  completed  my  tour  in  Germany,  I  sailed 
down  the  Rhine  from  Husseldorf,  and  set  foot  first  on  Dutch 
land  at  Arnheim.  Holland  as  a  nation  is  quite  unique,  and  ought 
to  be  visited  by  every  Scotchman  who  wishes  to  see  a  country  in 
every  respect  the  reverse  of  his  own.  When  viewed  from  the 
sea,  the  coast  of  Holland  is  marked  by  a  dark  unwaved  line  in 
the  horizon,  and  the  villages,  seen  to  their  very  foundations,  rise 
in  bold  relief  on  the  clear  blue  sky.  The  tourists  who  annually 
traverse  countries  and  continents  are  induced  to  visit  most 
places,  either  from  their  possessing  natural  beauties  and  attrac¬ 
tions,  from  their  fame  in  history,  or  from  containing  within  them 
objects  hallowed  by  antiquity,  celebrated  works  of  art,  or  abun¬ 
dant  sources  of  amusement  and  pleasure ;  but  Holland,  besides 
liolding  out  all  these  inducements  to  a  traveller,  (excepting  what 
is  natural,  of  which  there  is  no  true  exemplification  to  be  found 
in  it ;  for  even  what  was  originally  natural  has  been  made  to 
assume  an  artificial  appearance,)  possesses  much  that  is  far  more 
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attractive  to  him,  as  he  can  nowhere  meet  wnth  the  same  or 
similar  objects  of  attraction.  It  invites  the  mere  novelty-seeker ; 
for  there  he  will  find  the  most  of  the  land  in  the  kingdom 
reclaimed  from  water  ;  he  will  be  placed  in  the  awkward  position 
of  knowing  that  he  is  there  entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  waves, 
which  rage  without  the  barriers  thrown  up  to  oppose  their  pro¬ 
gress,  and  make  the  most  vigorous  efforts  to  regain  their  former 
dominion.  He  will  see  everything  different  from  what  he  is 
accustomed  to  find  anywhere  else — houses  in  the  busiest  and  most 
smoky  towns  as  clean  as  if  the  painter's  brush  had  just  been 
removed  from  them  for  the  first  time  ;  streets  unspotted  by  mud  ; 
trees  painted  in  the  gaudiest  colours,  and  clipped  into  the  most 
fantastic  forms ;  every  town,  every  province  intersected  by  canals, 
many  of  which  are  below  the  level  of  the  sea,  with  which  they 
are  in  connexion  ;  and  a  people  delighting  to  spend  their  pleasure 
moments  over  stagnant  and  fermenting  ditches,  from  which  rise 
the  most  noxious  vapours  and  the  most  offensive  effluvia.  It 
invites  the  philosopher ;  for  there  he  can  see  his  laboratory 
experiments  in  hydraulics  brought  to  a  practical  and  useful  end, 
and  carried  on  on  the  grandest  scale  ever  projected  by  man ;  he 
can  see  also  the  existence  of  a  kingdom  dependant  constantly  on  the 
minute  calculations  of  men  of  science.  It  invites  the  historian ; 
for  there  he  wdll  tread  on  many  a  spot  hallowed  by  individual 
acts  of  self-devotion  to  the  cause  of  patriotism.  He  will  be 
reminded  in  many  a  city  of  former  displays  of  unrivalled  national 
valour,  and  of  the  most  dreadful  sacrifices  made  in  defence  of 
liberty  and  country,  preferring  death,  and  even  the  destruction 
of  their  country,  to  the  yoke  of  an  invader.  It  invites  the  artist,- 
to  judge,  criticise,  and  admire  the  works  of  its  children,  many  of 
whom  are  excelled  by  none  in  the  world.  It  invites  the  agricul¬ 
turist,  and  with  pride  bids  him  walk  over  its  once  submerged 
fields,  now  covered  with  the  richest  luxuriance,  visit  its  once 
moving  sand-hills,  which  it  has  fixed  in  their  present  position,  and 
turned  to  profitable  account  by  an  attentive  observance  of  the 
laws  of  nature  ;  examine  its  system  of  draining,  in  which  it  has 
rendered  one  element  subservient  to  its  will  in  overcoming  another 
and  more  dangerous ;  bids  him  enter  its  dairies,  and  follow  the 
example  there  shewn  him  of  cleanliness  and  comfort  to  the  ani¬ 
mals  under  his  care. 

The  first  place  in  Holland  I  went  to  visit  connected  with 
agriculture  was  the  agricultural  colonies  at  Fredericksoord  and 
Willemsoord.  They  were  established  when,  after  two  years  of 
great  scarcity,  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  were  reduced 
to  absolute  destitution,  and  depended  entirely  for  their  subsist¬ 
ence  on  the  charities  of  their  more  fortunate  countrymen.  So 
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prevalent  did  the  practice  of  begging  become,  that  it  was  found 
necessary  to  do  something  to  relieve  those  unfortunate  men  who 
were  willing  but  unable  to  get  work.  A  society  was,  therefore, 
formed  by  a  few  benevolent  individuals,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  give  employment  to  men  in  this  deplorable  condition.  In 
carrying  out  their  purpose,  they  conferred  not  only  an  imme¬ 
diate  and  lasting  benefit  on  the  individuals  in  question,  but 
effected  great  national  advantages,  first  by  stemming  the  spread 
of  vice,  which  would  have  been  the  natural  consequence  of  such 
destitution,  and,  in  the  second  place,  by  increasing  the  national 
resources  in  converting  to  arable  land  a  waste  on  which  even  a 
sprig  of  heather  was  scarcely  to  be  met  with.  Such  was  the 
origin  of  these  colonies  twenty-four  years  ago.  And  no  one  can 
travel  the  road  along  which  they  are  situated  without  noticing 
the  great  change  that  has  been  effected  on  the  face  of  the  country 
by  their  establishment;  and  the  change  is  doubly  observed 
when  we  pass  from  the  unimproved  w^aste  to  the  neat  cottages 
which  line  the  road.  From  a  wild  barren  country  we  enter  at 
once  a  little  oasis  which  bears  every  mark  of  prosperity ;  neat 
cottages,  betraying  the  Dutchman's  taste  in  their  clean  appear¬ 
ance,  crops  as  luxuriant  as  if  nurtured  by  a  better  soil,  and 
gardens  stocked  with  useful  vegetables  and  adorned  with  a 
variety  of  flowers.  Each  house  is  placed  at  the  road  side,  in 
the  middle  of  the  plat  belonging  to  it,  and  directly  opposite  to 
another  on  the  other  side  of  the  road.  The  buildings  are  all  in 
one,  the  part  allotted  to  the  cow  and  pig  being  built  of  wood 
and  the  cottage  of  brick.  In  the  cottage  are  two  rooms,  one  of 
them  is  large,  and  answers  the  purpose  of  kitchen,  dining-room, 
and  bed-room  for  some  of  the  family,  the  other  is  small,  and  con¬ 
tains  only  a  bed  at  one  end,  and  at  the  other  a  closet,  which 
answers  the  purpose  of  a  milk-house.  Great  attention  is  paid 
to  the  dung,  which  is  put  up  into  neat  heaps  at  the  back  of  the 
house,  consisting  of  alternate  layers  of  turf  and  manure  from  the 
byre,  and  vfatered  every  now  and  then  by  the  liquids  previously 
collected  from  all  the  houses,  in  a  cask  sunk  in  the  ground.  In 
Willemsoord,  which  is  the  smaller  of  the  two  colonies,  there 
are  176  such  houses,  all  tenanted  by  paupers  but  six,  whose 
occupiers  pay  rent  for  their  farms.  The  quantity  of  land  attached 
to  each  house  is  about  seven  acres  imperial.  The  colonists  are 
all  supplied  with  implements  on  entering  on  their  plat,  besides 
a  cow  and  pig.  The  food  of  the  colonists  is,  for  the  most  part, 
potatoes  and  rye-bread,  with  milk,  little  or  no  flesh  being  used. 
The  small  farmers  pay  :  1 5s.  a-year  for  their  plat ;  but  the 
whole  produce  of  the  colonists’  land  is  taken  to  the  general 
magazine.  There  is  a  regular  creditor  and  debtor  account  kept 
with  them  from  their  first  entering  the  colony.  Everything  they 
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receive  on  entering  is  marked  down  against  them,  and  whenever 
they  are  enabled  to  pay  off  their  debts  from  economy  of  living, 
they  are  allowed  to  rent  their  plats.  Some  have  succeeded  in 
this  ;  but  the  instances  are  rare.  The  scheme  is  not  to  be  looked 
at  in  the  light  of  a  speculation  ;  for,  as  such,  it  was  never 
intended :  but  it  has  sufficiently  succeeded  in  the  object  for  which 
it  was  designed,  viz.,  the  relieving  of  the  destitute,  besides  the 
consequent  advantages  referred  to  before.  Attached  to  these 
colonies  are  others  of  a  penal  character,  to  which  unruly  mem¬ 
bers  are  sent  and  subjected  to  more  rigorous  laws  than  are 
necessary  in  the  free  colonies.  The  wages  and  rations  allotted 
to  them  are  as  follows  — Suppose  a  family  of  eight  individuals, 
husband,  wife,  and  six  children,  three  of  whom,  with  their  father, 
work,  the  other  three  go  to  school,  while  the  mother  remains  at 
home.  The  sums  set  down  for  wages  here  are  only  imaginary, 
being  somewhat  higher  than  they  are  generally  allowed. 


Per  Week. 

Man  at  lOd.  a-dav, . . . L.O  5  0 

%i  7 

Son  at  lOd.  a-day,  and  other  two  at  2f,  2d.  each  per  week,  .  0  9  2 


Wages  earned  for  whole  family  per  week,  .  •  .  L.O  14  2 

From  which  is  deducted — 

Winkelgeld,  ........  L.O  5  4 )  ^ 

Bread,  potatoes,  and  clothing  for  eight,  0  8  0  f  ^ 

I  ■  « 

L.O  13  4 - 0  13  4 

Which  is  put  down  to  their  credit  for  future  emergencies,  L.O  0  10 

By  winkel  geld  is  meant  money  for  buying  little  necessaries, 
such  as  coffee,  tobacco,  &;c.,  the  allowance  for  each  person  of  it 
is  8d.  a-week.  The  allowance  for  bread,  potatoes,  and  clothing 
is  Is.  per  week  for  each  person.  The  only  crops  grown  by  the 
colonists  are  rye,  potatoes,  and  grass.  The  farmers  grow  what 
they  choose.  There  are  several  overseers  who  superintend  the 
work  done  in  the  colonies.  Attached  to  them  are  schools  for 
the  gratuitous  education  of  the  children,  and  also  workshops  in 
which  they,  are  taught  some  useful  trade.  I  passed  one  of  these 
shops  in  which  there  were  from  thirty  to  forty  looms  worked  by 
the  children,  and  adjoining  it  was  another  room,  where  some 
were  engaged  in  spinning,  mending  shoes,  and  other  occupations. 
I  was  attracted  to  the  place  by  the  busy  clatter  of  the  shuttles 
and  sounds  of  music  which  proceeded  from  it ;  and,  on  coming 
up  to  it,  found  them  engaged  at  their  respective  occupations, 
cheering  on  one  another  in  their  work  by  a  song  in  which  they 
all  joined.  What  health,  what  happiness  shone  in  these  pauper 
children’s  faces  !  Their  looks  were  a  sufficient  proof  of  the  bene¬ 
fits  derived  from  such  an  institution. 

Is  the  establishment  of  such  societies  impracticable  in  our 
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own  country?  Are  there  not  thousands  of  unimproved  acres, 
that  have  been  condemned  as  useless,  many  of  which  exceed  in 
fertility  the  waste  in  which  the  Dutch  colonies  are  situated  ? 
Are  there  not  hundreds  of  unemployed  hands  who  crowd  our 
poors  houses  and  pauper  rolls,  who  frequent  our  roads  and  streets 
as  medicants,  who  haunt  our  lanes  as  degraded  miscreants, 
advancing  their  poverty  as  a  palliation  of  their  vices  and  crimes  ? 
Is  there  not  money  raised  to  relieve  the  destitute  ?  And  are 
there  not  many  benevolent  individuals  who,  by  the  gratuitous 
bestowment  of  their  charity,  encourage  idleness  and  foster  vice  ? 
In  Britain,  truly,  we  have  the  elements  for  such  a  society  ;  but 
we  want  some  master  spirit  to  bring  them  together  and  put  them 
into  operation.  It  is  a  subject  that  cannot  be  too  strongly 
pressed  upon  proprietors  of  land  as  the  best  way  of  improving 
the  waste  portions  of  their  properties,  and  of  reducing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  burdens  with  which  their  cultivated  lands  are  so 
heavily  taxed. 

I  shall  now  detail  a  short  trip  I  had  through  North  Holland, 
in  which  I  visited  some  of  the  farms  where  the  celebrated  Dutch 
cheeses  are  made.  The  route  I  took  is  one  that  every  person 
wishing  to  obtain  in  a  short  time  a  knowledge  of  the  character¬ 
istics  of  Holland  and  the  Dutch  ought  to  take.  But  I  will  put 
him  on  his  guard  against  the  extortionary  habits  of  the  people, 
which  will  be  very  apt  to  throw  him  into  bad  humour,  and  thus 
mar  the  whole  pleasures  of  his  journey.  When  he  reaches  some 
of  the  towns  in  North  Holland,  he  will  be  called  upon  to  pay 
most  exorbitant  charges  for  the  simplest  meals  and  dishes,  unless 
he  should  take  th^  precaution  of  bargaining  with  the  innkeeper 
before  hand.  The  poorer  classes  in  Holland  will  not  perform 
the  slightest  favour  for  a  stranger  without  expectation  of  some 
recompense.  And  people  there  will  expect  and  take  a  gratuity 
from  a  visitor,  which  a  person  of  the  same  class  in  Britain  would 
spurn  at  as  a  breach  of  hospitality.  I  allude  to  the  small 
farmers. 

By  means  of  ferry  and  trekschuiten,  we  arrived  at  Buiksloot 
from  Amsterdam.  The  first  part  of  our  road  lay  along  the 
banks  of  a  canal,  indeed  on  one  of  the  dykes,  for  the  roads  here 
are  often  made  on  the  dykes,  so  that  we  have  a  good  view  of  the 
extended  flat  which  is  stretched  out  on  both  sides  of  the  canal, 
with  the  surface  all  intersected  by  ditches,  but  covered  with  a 
luxuriant  sward  of  grass,  excepting  where  it  is  replaced  by 
rushes  in  the  wettest  spots.  The  farms  in  the  first  district  we 
passed  through  are  all  tenanted  by  farmers  who  are  allowed  to 
remain  on  the  ground  as  long  as  they  are  regular  in  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  their  rents.  The  men  who  occupy  them  are,  in  general, 
possessed  of  little  capital.  The  farms  are  from  seventy-five  to 
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eighty  acres  in  extent.  The  price  per  acre  is  S8s.  4d.  The 
number  of  cows  kept  varies  from  thirty  to  thirty-six,  according 
to  the  soil  and  the  management.  The  one  half  of  the  farm  is 
kept  for  pasture  and  the  other  for  hay.  They  are  very  careful 
of  the  dung  about  the  place,  and  put  it  on  when  thoroughly 
rotted.  This,  with  the  submerging  the  fields  get  in  winter,  is  all 
the  return  made  for  the  good  it  does  the  farmers.  The  cows 
are  beautiful,  and  kept  in  the  finest  order ;  indeed  many  farmers 
seeing  them  would  be  apt  to  consider  them  too  fat  to  give  milk. 
They  are  black  and  white,  and  many  of  them  are  marked  like 
the  sheeted  breed  of  cattle,  the  colours  being  black  and  white 
instead  of  brown  and  white,  as  in  the  latter.  They  are  very 
small  in  the  bone,  have  small  heads,  thin  necks,  and  capacious 
carcases,  with  large  udders.  This  is  the  description  of  cattle 
found  all  over  Holland.  The  interior  of  the  farm-places  shew 
all  the  neatness  and  cleanness  generally  spoken  of  by  WTiters. 
When  the  door  was  opened  for  me  to  enter,  I  felt  more  inclined 
to  undergo  the  process  of  purification  than  the  worthy  doctor 
did  before  entering  the  sacred  temple  of  Juggernaut.  We  went 
through  the  byre  first,  which  is  unfrequented  at  the  present 
season  by  its  accustomed  inmates.  It  is  divided  into  stalls  for 
two  cows  each,  every  piece  of  wood  about  which  bore  evident 
marks  of  hard  scrubbing.  Many  a  dining-table  it  not  so  clean 
as  was  the  floor  of  this  cow-house.  In  all  the  stalls  there  is  a 
layer  of  clean  shells  as  level  as  the  newly  gravelled  walk  which 
leads  to  some  lady’s  bower.  At  the  top  of  the  stalls  a  trough 
built  of  bricks  runs  along  the  length  of  the  byre,  from  which  the 
cows  drink  water ;  and  over  each  stall,  attached  to  a  beam  in 
the  ceiling,  is  a  ring  to  which  the  cows’  tails  are  tied  up  when 
they  are  in  the  house.  A  door  opens  from  the  byre  to  the  milk- 
house  where  the  cheese  is  made.  This  shews  the  same  clean¬ 
ness  as  the  cow-house.  Thence  we  went  into  the  cheese-salting 
room,  where  they  are  kept  in  pickle  or  salt  for  ten  days.  W e 
were  led  through  a  door-way  which  opened  from  the  byre  to  the 
winter  kitchen.  Three  sides  of  this  room  were  papered,  and  the 
fourth,  as  well  as  the  fire-place,  was  adorned  with  square  pieces 
of  porcelain  of  different  colours.  Instead  of  having  a  grate,  a  large 
metal  plate  is  placed  on  the  hearthstone,  and  extends  for  a  good 
way  into  the  room,  under  it  is  placed  some  live  coal,  and  in  the 
winter  nights,  when  the  waves  of  Zuyder  Zee  roar  without,  the 
family  sit  round  the  blazing  faggot  with  their  feet  upon  this 
heated  plate,  and  talk  over  the  events  of  the  day.  The  walls  of 
the  room  are  hung  with  Roman  Catholic  engravings,  while  the 
floor  is  all  matted.  We  were  shewn  into  other  two  rooms,  the 
one  a  bed-room  and  ordinary  parlour,  the  other  a  parlour,  used 
only  on  particular  occasions.  These  were  also  matted  on  the 
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floor,  excepting  the  centre,  where  the  well-cleaned  slabs  of 
marble  were  exposed  to  view.  The  walls  were  similarly  adorned, 
and  two  or  three  handsome  oaken  cupboards  and  drawers  were 
placed  in  the  most  convenient  part  of  the  room,  while  in  the 
principah parlour  a  table  stood  in  the  middle  with  a  nice  set  of 
tea  things,  all  arranged,  from  the  well-burnished  heater  to  the 
silver  spoon.  The  following  particulars  I  obtained  from  the 
farmer’s  wife,  about  their  method  of  making  cheese  : — After  the 
cows  are  milked,  and  before  the  milk  is  cold,  the  rennet  is 
added,  till  the  curd  is  thoroughly  formed.  The  whole  milk  is 
used  for  this  purpose  but  a  little,  which  is  kept  for  cream. 
After  the  whey  is  separated  from  the  curd,  the  latter  is  put  into 
the  cliessards^  which  are  of  round  form  in  the  interior  ;  and  the 
cheeses  remain  under  the  press  for  four  hours.  The  press  is  of 
the  simplest  form,  being  a  beam  used  as  a  lever,  with  a  weight 
at  the  end.  It  is  in  general  gaudily  painted  and  gilt.  The 
cheeses  are  then  removed  from  the  press  and  put  into  a  pickle 
of  salt  and  water,  where  they  remain  for  twenty-four  hours. 
From  the  pickle,  they  are  put  into  cups  made  of  wood,  and  salt 
is  sprinkled  on  the  tops  of  them  ;  they  remain  here  eight  days; 
being  turned  every  morning  upside  down,  and  clean  salt  added. 
At  the  end  of  the  eight  days  they  are  put  into  the  pickle  again  for 
twenty-four  hours.  After  this,  they  are  taken  out  and  allowed 
to  dry  for  three  weeks,  linseed  oil  being  rubbed  on  them  every 
day,  to  prevent  the  cracking  of  the  crust.  They  are  generally 
sold  at  the  end  of  this  period.  The  practice  of  pickling  prevails 
only  in  this  district,  which  is  called  Brucker  Meer.  This  part 
of  the  country  has  not  been  reclaimed  from  lakes,  like  the  Beem- 
ster  and  Purmer,  or,  if  it  has,  it  is  not  in  the  memory  of  man. 
The  soil  is  of  inferior  quality,  and  the  cheeses  made  here  are  not 
esteemed  so  good  as  those  made  in  the  other  two  places.  In 
them  they  allow  the  cheese  to  remain  two  days  longer  in  the  salt, 
instead  of  putting  it  into  the  pickle.  The  cows  are  never  brought 
in  in  summer ;  in  winter  they  are  fed  on  hay  and  water,  and  some 
farmers  give  oil-cake.  A  few  pigs  are  also  fattened  from  the  whey, 
which  is  churned  before  being  given  to  them.  More  people  are 
employed  on  these  small  farms  than  would  at  first  sight  be  thought 
necessary.  This  is  owing  to  the  expedition  required  in  the  opera¬ 
tions.  Cheese  is  made  twice  a-day  on  all  the  farms ;  and  from 
eighteen  to  twenty  are  made  daily,  from  thirty-two  cows,  at  the 
height  of  the  season.  The  men’s  wages  are  from  £Q  to  .PIO, 
with  their  meat,  some  perquisites,  such  as  calves,  and  cPl  twice 
a-year  as  presents  at  fair  time  and  Christmas.  Women  receive 
with  their  meat. 

Thence  we  proceeded  to  Brock,  about  which  most  authors  have 
spent  their  powers  of  exaggeration.  The  houses  are  built  of 
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wood  and  painted  green.  The  front  doors  and  windows  are 
never  opened  but  on  three  occasions — a  marriage,  a  birth,  or  a 
death.  The  streets  are  paved  with  clinkers  or  small  bricks,  which, 
in  some  places,  are  of  different  colours,  probably  giving  rise  to 
the  idea  of  Mosaic,  so  often  spoken  of  by  authors.  Carriages 
or  horses  are  not  allowed  to  pass  through  the  streets.  The 
gardens  have  all  the  absurdities  of  the  Dutch  taste  about  them. 
After  a  short  drive  from  Brock,  we  enter  upon  one  of  those 
drained  lakes  so  frequent  in  Holland,  called  the  Purmer.  In 
passing  through  them,  we  are  placed  in  a  very  curious  situa¬ 
tion.  The  same  level  surface,  dotted  over  with  innumerable  farm 
buildings,  built  in  exactly  the  same  manner,  with  an  exact  num¬ 
ber  of  trees  about  them,  with  gardens  laid  out  in  exactly  the 
same  style,  containing  the  exact  number  of  cabbage  plants 
and  flower  stalks,  meets  the  eye  in  all  directions,  inclosed  as  its 
boundary  by  a  high  bank,  on  the  other  side  of  which  a  boat  may 
be  seen  far  above  our  heads,  with  distended  sails,  scudding  along 
the  waters  of  the  canal.  Assuredly  we  ride  under  the  keels  of 
the  vessels,  and  the  industrious  inhabitants  of  these  parts  as 
truly  dwell  under  the  water.  The  farms  in  the  Purmer  are 
marked  off  by  gates,  and  the  subdivisions  of  each  farm  are  made 
by  ditches.  After  an  hour’s  drive  through  the  district,  we  arrived 
at  Purmerende,  where,  fortunately,  the  great  North  Holland 
weekly  fair  was  held  that  day.  It  is  amusing  for  a  stranger  to 
walk  through  the  streets  at  the  time.  He  sees  the  people  in 
their  peculiar  costumes,  from  the  wide  pantaloons  and  docked 
tail  coat,  to  the  court  dress  and  cocked  hat,  with  glittering 
buckles  on  the  shoes.  The  women  also  do  not  fail  to  attract 
our  attention,  from  their  brilliant  gold  head-dresses,  and  bunches 
of  silk  curls  over  each  temple,  which  are  sported  by  all  ages  of 
the  sex.  The  cheeses  when  sold  are  carried  to  the  weighing- 
house,  by  a  class  of  porters  who  run  with  their  loads,  roaring 
most  vociferously  all  the  way,  to  give  warning  of  their  approach 
to  the  bystanders,  who  meet  with  no  civility  from  them  if  they 
obstruct  their  passage.  The  immense  number  of  cheeses  weekly 
sold  here  may  give  some  conception  of  the  number  of  people 
employed  in  making  them.  The  passage  in  one  part  of  the  town 
was  quite  blocked  up  with  the  heaps  which  lay  in  rows  along 
the  streets,  each  heap  containing  about  fifty  cheeses. 

About  five  miles  drive  from  Purmerende  brought  us  to  the 
Beemster.  The  most  careless  observer  can  be  at  no  loss  to  mark 
the  commencement  of  this  fertile  tract  of  land.  We  pass  at 
once  from  rank  marsh  vegetation  to  the  most  splendid  fields  of 
grass,  surpassing  in  healthiness  and  beauty  the  best  swept  lawn 
of  an  English  nobleman.  We  stationed  ourselves  on  the  top  of 
the  dyke,  the  only  eminence  near  us,  and  surveyed  with  no 
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little  pleasure  the  novel  but  not  uninteresting  scenery  before  us, 
the  effects  of  the  patient  industry  and  untiring  perseverance  of 
a  people  whose  country  may  be  said  to  be  the  most  remarkable 
in  the  world.  As  far  as  the  eye  could  reach  this  level  tract  of 
land  extended,  richly  green  and  unwaving  on  its  surface,  which 
was  studded  with  innumerable  farm  houses,  each  surrounded 
with  its  well-pruned  trees,  and  all  around  the  gigantic  windmills 
extended  their  arms  to  catch  every  passing  breath  of  wind,  while 
the  whole  prospect  was  enlivened  by  the  handsome  herds  which 
fed  in  quietness  on  the  rich  herbage  which  the  soil  produced 
almost  spontaneously.  The  farmers  in  the  Beemster  are  many 
of  them  proprietors,  and  therefore  we  find  in  some  parts  of  it 
more  appearance  of  wealth,  in  the  substantial  houses  and  in  the 
extensive  and  elegant  gardens  which  surround  them.  The 
farmers’  premises  in  these  districts  are  generally  all  connected 
and  under  one  roof.  The  form  of  the  buildings  is  that  of  a  square, 
with  a  low  sloping  roof  at  each  side,  which  nearly  reaches  the 
ground,  with  now  and  then  a  small  building  jutting  out  from  one 
of  the  sides. 

The  extent  of  North  Holland  is  eighteen  square  miles,  and  it 
is  kept  dry  or  drained  by  forty-two  windmills.  Sometimes  four 
or  five  windmills  will  be  seen  placed  close  to  one  another,  raising  the 
water  from  different  levels,  or,  where  there  is  a  dead  level,  producing 
a  run  in  the  water,  so  that  the  working  of  the  windmills  may  not 
be  impeded.  On  coming  out  of  the  Beemster,  we  enter  the 
Woermer,  which  is  another  drained  lake,  but  far  inferior  to  the 
Beemster  in  value.  At  one  end  of  this  extensive  meadow  lies 
Woermer  Veer,  which  is  a  small  village,  and  with  Koech, 
Sandyke,  and  Saardam,  forms  a  continuous  street  about  four 
miles  long.  There  is  a  canal  at  Woermer  Veer,  and  consider¬ 
able  vessels  sail  in  it ;  but  still  it  betrays  no  symptoms  of  the 
filthiness  to  be  found  generally  where  there  is  much  loading 
and  unloading.  On  leaving  the  canal,  the  road,  which  is 
narrow,  and  paved  with  clinkers,  and  as  clean  as  the  floor 
of  any  gentleman’s  lobby,  runs  between,  on  the  one  side,  a  row 
of  beautiful  cottages,  for  the  most  part  built  of  wood,  and 
painted  light  green,  with  gabled  fronts  which  terminate  in  a 
spire,  and  windmills,  all  having  the  appearance  of  being  built 
yesterday,  gaudily  adorned  with  the  most  glaring  colours  and 
gilt,  and  thatched  on  the  sides  instead  of  being  built  of  wood, 
but  so  neatly,  as  to  look  like  one  solid  mass,  instead  of  millions 
of  straws  bound  together,  and  on  the  other  a  row  of  trees  shading 
the  road  ;  a  stagnant  water,  which  is  spanned  in  the  length  of 
these  villages  by  no  fewer  than  500  small  bridges,  all  similarly 
adorned  as  the  houses,  then  another  row  of  cottages,  surpassing 
those  on  the  other  side  in  their  whimsical  embellishments,  while 
everv  now  and  then  we  pass  gardens,  abounding  in  everv  variety 
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of  flowers  which  the  fortune  of  the  possessors  would  enable  them 
to  purchase,  and  laid  out  with  walks,  which  are  paved  with  small 
stones  and  shells  of  different  colours,  and  arranged  into  an  endless 
set  of  fantastic  forms.  Such  was  my  route  for  half  an  hour,  till 
I  reached  Saardam,  where  Peter  the  Great  learnt  the  art  of 
ship-building.  From  Saardam  our  road  lay  along  the  top  of  a 
dyke,  wFich  restrains  the  waters  of  the  Y  to  their  proper 
bounds.  The  mills  in  this  neighbourhood,  which  are  more 
numerous  almost  than  the  houses,  grind  tobacco,  crush  linseed, 
and  make  paper.  In  an  hour  after  leaving  Saardam  we  were 
in  Amsterdam,  highly  gratified  with  what  we  had  seen  during 
the  day,  and  more  than  ever  impressed  with  the  unwearied  per¬ 
severance  of  this  people,  and  of  their  almost  faulty  habits  of 
cleanliness.  P.  M^^L. 


ON  THE  CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  POTATO  PLANT. 

By  Alexander  Geekie,  Esq.  of  Baldowrie,  Forfarshire. 

The  potato  being  a  necessary  article  of  food  both  for  man 
and  beast,  any  suggestions  tending  to  throw  light  upon  the  cause 
of  the  failure  continually  recurring  in  such  a  crop  must  be  of  the 
first  importance ;  and  the  following  remarks  are  made  with  the 
view  of  explaining,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  very  probable  cause 
of  that  failure. 

Regarding  the  evil  to  be  in  the  potato  tuber  itself,  and  that  it 
may  be  remedied  by  culture,  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the 
constituent  parts  of  the  tuber,  and  the  effects  which  these  produce, 
by  reaction,  the  one  upon  the  other,  under  certain  circumstances ; 
also  the  different  modes  of  culture  at  present  adopted,  and  those 
which  might  be  of  use  to  secure,  in  some  measure,  healthy  seed 
tubers.  I  have  extracted  largely  from  Liebig’s  agricultural 
chemical  publications,  considering  that  the  statements  therein 
made,  although  not  directly  applied  to  the  potato  plant,  may  yet 
tend  to  throw  considerable  light  upon  this  subject,  and  especially 
when  these  statements  are  shewn  to  be  alike  applicable  to  the 
animal  and  vegetable  kingdom,  the  probability  of  their  correctness 
is  very  much  strengthened.  Thus  the  more  we  inquire  into  the 
laws  of  vitality,  the  more  simple  and  uniform  does  nature  appear 
in  all  her  operations. 

Under  the  microscope  the  potato  tuber  is  found  to  be  made 
up  of  cells  filled  with  starch,  and  the  cells  themselves  are 
composed  of  azotised  substances,  such  as  vegetable  albumen,  &c., 
therefore,  in  the  culture  of  the  potato  plant 'it  must  at  once  be 
perceived  that  due  regard  should  be  had  to  the  proper  develope- 
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ment  of  these  organs,  by  supplying  the  manures  necessary 
for  forming  the  cells,  and  at  the  same  time  filling  them  with 
starch,  as  without  such  a  course  being  adopted  healthy  seed 
tubers  cannot  be  expected.  If  we  supply  manures  more  adapted 
to  forming  starch  than  cells  for  holding  it,  an  unhealthy  tuber 
will  be  the  consequence — one  that  is  called  a  mealy  potato — 
devoid  of  those  azotised  substances  necessary  for  the  proper  forma¬ 
tion  of  the  frame-work  of  a  tuber  to  be  used  as  seed.  A  mealy 
potato  I  consider  as  similar  to  an  over-fed  animal  loaded  with  fat, 
which  fat  is  derived,  according  -to  Liebig,  in  a  great  measure 
from  starch,  and  which  renders  the  animal  incapable  of  propa¬ 
gating  its  species  with  a  degree  of  certainty,  being,  in  such  a  state, 
more  suited  to  the  butcher  than  for  breeding,  as,  “  whenever  there 
is  a  morbid  production  of  fat,  there  is  also  a  suppression  of 
procreative  life  in  all  animals,"’  specimens  of  which  are  exhibited 
at  our  great  agricultural  show^s.  A  mealy  potato  is  exactly  in 
the  same  condition,  being,  as  it  were,  over-fed  with  carbonaceous 
matter — a  more  agreeable  and  nourishing  article  of  diet  no  doubt, 
but  on  that  very  account  less  suited  for  being  used  as  seed. 

The  effects  of  heat  upon  starch  are  “  peculiar,  as, .  when  it  is 
exposed  to  a  temperature  about  that  of  boiling  water,  it  acquires 
a  slightly  red  tint,  emits  an  odour  of  baked  bread,  and  is  rendered 
soluble  in  cold  water.  It  also  suffers  a  similar  modification  by 
the  action  of  hot  water.”^  Starch,  when  in  contact  with  decay¬ 
ing  gluten,  or  nitrogenized  substances,  also  suffers  decomposition, 
being  converted  into  sugar.  These  peculiarities  of  starch,  caused 
by  heat,  moisture,  &c.,  I  consider  have  a  decided  effect  in  causing 
the  failure  of  the  potato  plant ;  for,  when  a  mealy  potato  is 
used  for  seed,  it  would  be  a  difficult  matter  to  check  the  changes 
which  its  abundant  starch  will  undergo,  as  its  constituent  parts 
are  in  a  favourable  condition,  by  means  of  heat,  for  its  azotised 
part  to  act  upon  and  decompose  the  starch,  thereby  rendering  the 
tuber  unfit  for  vegetation,  by  making  it  incapable  of  giving  support 
to  the  embryo  plant,  and  producing  dry-rot  and  decay. 

It  has  been  asserted  by  some  that  the  cells  of  the  potato  are 
connected  the  one  with  the  other,  and  by  others,  that  they  are 
not.  Both  opinions  may  be  quite  correct,  as  each  will 
depend  on  the  state  of  ripeness  of  the  potato  examined  ;  for,  if 
the  tuber  is  surcharged  with  starch,  the  cells  will  naturally  be 
broken,  and  run  into  one  another,  and  injure  the  cellular  struc¬ 
ture,  thus  rendering  it  more  liable  to  decay  whenever  the  circum¬ 
stances  are  favourable,  such  as  when  heat  and  moisture  are  present; 
whereas,  if  there  is  a  deficiency  of  starch,  the  cells  may  appear 
quite  unconnected  and  unruptured,  hence  not  so  susceptible  of 
change  from  the  above  causes.  The  structure  of  the  tuber  is 
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thus  of  great  importance,  as  potatoes  with  un ruptured  cells, 
when  cut  for  seed,  it  may  reasonably  be  inferred,  will  not  so  fully 
discharge  their  starch,  or  be  so  readily  acted  upon  by  the 
external  agencies  of  heat  and  moisture,  and  rendered  so 
ready  to  undergo  spontaneous  decay.  It  will  only  be  those  cells 
which  are  cut  that  will  discharge  their  starch,  while  the  remainder 
cannot  be  acted  upon,  but  will  remain  in  their  original  state,  so 
that  any  decay  that  may  take  place  in  the  cut  cells  will  not  be 
communicated  to  the  others,  and  the  wound  be  soon  healed  up 
after  being  cut ;  whereas,  when  the  cells  are  ruptured  by  an  over¬ 
supply  of  starch,  and  are  cut,  a  large  discharge  of  starch 
immediately  takes  place  from  all  the  cells,  and  the  starch  being 
so  liable  to  change,  from  apparently  simple  causes,  a  diseased 
state  of  the  cut  is  soon  produced,  which  either  raises  a  weakly 
plant  or  none  at  all,  and  if,  in  some  cases,  a  healthy  plant  do 
grow,  it,  no  doubt,  springs  from  a  potato  cut  being  properly 
formed  in  structure,  some  of  which  will  always  be  found  in  the 
ripest  fields. 

In  order  to  elucidate  more  clearly  the  difference  in  the  struc¬ 
tural  formation  of  the  potato  tuber,  and  the  probability,  if  not  the 
certainty,  of  its  being  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  the  potato  crop, 
I  shall  give  the  following  quotations  from  Liebig’s  works,  which, 
although  not  adduced  by  himself  to  account  fur  the  potato  failure, 
may  tend  to  throw  light  upon  it,  and  strengthen  the  idea  as  to  a 
surplus  of  starch,  produced  by  overculture,  being  the  cause  of 
the  failure  of  the  crop,  by  being  the  cause  of  a  diseased  tuber. 

At  page  71  of  Animal  Chemistry  it  is  said  that — 

Many  varieties  of  fruit  become  ripe  upon  the  tree,  such  as  early  or  summer  apples  ; 
others,  again,  ripen  after  being  pulled,  and  kept  for  some  time.  The  after- ripen¬ 
ing,  as  this  change  is  called,  is  a  purely  chemical  process,  entirely  independent 
•of  the  vitality  of  the  plant.  When  vegetation  ceases,  the  fruit  is  capable  of  repro¬ 
ducing  the  species,  that  is,  the  kernal,  stone,  or  true  seed,  is  fully  ripe,  but  the 
fleshy  covering  from  this  period  is  subjected  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  Like 
all  substances  in  a  state  of  decay,  it  absorbs  oxygen,  and  gives  off  a  certain  quantity 
of  carbonic  acid  gas.  In  the  same  way  as  the  starch  in  putrefying  paste,  in  which  it 
is  in  contact  with  decaying  gluten^  is  converted  into  sugar,  the  starch,  in  the  above- 
named  fruits,  in  a  state  of  decay  or  eromacausis,  is  transformed  into  grape  sugar. 
The  more  starch  the  unripe  fruit  contains,  the  sweeter  does  it  become  when  ripe. 
By  means  of  a  variety  of  chemical  actions,  which  exert  no  other  influence  on  the 
elements  of  starch  than  that  of  changing  the  direction  of  their  mutual  attraction, 
we  can  convert  starch  into  sugar,  but  it  is  always  grape  sugar. 

From  the  above  may  be  inferred  the  benefit  which  the 
atmosphere  will  produce  upon  those  potatoes  intended  for  seed, 
by  exposing  them  to  the  air,  having  taken  the  same  up  before 
being  fully  ripe — the  atmosphere  acting  upon  the  starch  of  the 
tuber,  causing  it,  to  a  certain  extent,  to  disappear,  or  changing 
it  into  other  substances,  which  otherwise,  but  for  this,  would 
have  overloaded  the  cells  ;  and,  at  the  same  time  drying  the  tuber, 
so  as  to  guard  against  after  heating,  and  remove  the  causes  of 
reaction  amongst  the  constituent  parts  of  the  tuber,  which  other- 
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wise,  but  for  this  would  have  overloaded  the  cells,  and  at  the  same 
time  thoroughly  drying  the  potato,  so  as  to  prevent  after-heat¬ 
ing  and  reaction  amongst  the  different  parts  of  the  tuber  during 
winter ;  and  this  is  an  important  point,  for  if  putrefaction,  or 
decay  in  any  of  its  constituents,  once  commence,  it  will  very  soon 
extend  itself  to  the  whole  tuber,  and  render  it  unfit  for  seed.  At 
page  122  of  Organic  Chemistry  it  is  stated — 

If  the  quantity  of  their  stems,  leaves,  and  branches,  has  been  increased  by  the 
excess  of  food  yielded  by  the  soil  at  the  commencement  of  their  developement,  they 
will  require  for  the  completion  of  their  growth,  and  for  the  formation  of  their  blos¬ 
soms  and  fruit,  more  nourishment  from  the  air  than  it  can  afford,  and,  consequently, 
they  will  not  reach  maturity. 

This  hint  may  be  of  great  use  in  the  culture  of  the  potato, 
in  pointing  out  the  result  of  increasing  its  growth  by  fully 
developing  the  cellular  tissue,  and  causing  it  to  get  in  advance  of 
the  formation  of  starch,  and  thus  produce  a  healthy  seed  tuber. 
If  the  atmosphere  is  unable  to  supply  the  necessary  carbonic 
acid  to  the  leaves  for  forming  a  sufficiency  of  starch,  it  must 
be  supplied  to  the  roots  from  the  soil  by  means  of  the  de¬ 
composition  of  manure.  At  page  181  of  Organic  Chemistry  it 
is  stated — 

Every  fibre  and  every  particle  of  wood  is  surrounded  by  a  juice  containing  an 
azotised  matter ;  while  the  starch  granules  are  enclosed  in  cells  formed  of  a  sub¬ 
stance  containing  nitrogen. 

Again — 

It  is  very  probable  that  the  wood,  and  the  vegetable  gluten,  the  starch  granules, 
and  the  cells  containing  them,  are  formed  simultaneously  ;  and,  in  this  case,  a  certain 
fixed  proportion  between  them  would  be  a  condition  necessary  for  their  production. 

According  to  this  view,  the  assimilation  of  the  substances  generated  in  the  leaves 
will,  ceteris  paribus^  depend  on  the  quantity  of  nitrogen  contained  in  the  food. 
When  a  sufficient  quantity  of  nitrogen  is  not  present  to  aid  the  assimilation  of  the 
substances  which  do  not  contain  it,  these  substances  will  be  separated  as  excrements 
from  the  bark,  leaves,  roots,  and  branches.  In  animals,  if  the  substances  which 
do  not  contain  nitrogen  preponderate,  either  they  will  be  expended  in  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  fat  or  pass  unchanged  through  the  organism. 

At  page  133  it  is  said  that — 

A  superabundance  of  carbon  in  the  state  of  carbonic  acid,  conveyed  through  the 
roots  of  plants,  without  being  accompanied  by  nitrogen,  cannot  be  converted  either 
into  gluten,  albumen,  wood,  or  any  other  component  part  of  an  organ,  but  either  will 
be  separated  in  the  form  of  excrements,  such  as  sugar,  starch,  oil,  wax,  I’esin,  man- 
nite,  or  gum,  or  these  substances  will  be  deposited  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  the 
wide  cells  and  vessels. 

From  these  extracts  will  be  perceived  the  absolute  necessity  of 
having  the  whole  growth  of  the  potato  plant  going  on  at  the 
same  time,  and  this  can  only  be  accomplished  by  supplying  those 
manures  requisite  for  fully  developing  its  different  constituent  parts 
as  they  are  required — first  the  azotised  substances  for  form¬ 
ing  the  cellular  tissue,  and  afterwards,  or  rather  along  with 
them,  the  carbonaceous  substances  for  affording  carbonic  acid 
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to  form  starch.  The  azotised  substances  should  always  prepon¬ 
derate  if  seed-potatoes  are  wanted,  and  as  to  potatoes  for  feeding 
cattle  or  for  the  table,  the  more  starch  they  contain  the  better, 
they  should  be  supplied  with  carbonaceous  manures,  due  care  being 
always  taken  to  have  such  a  supply  of  azotised  manure  as  to 
ensure  a  full  crop  ;  for,  if  this  is  neglected,  the  loss  may  be  so 
great  as  not  to  be  counterbalanced  by  the  additional  starch. 

At  p.  128  of  Organic  Chemistry  it  is  said  that — 

The  conversion  of  starch  into  sugar,  during  the  germination  of  grain,  is  ascribed 
to  a  vegetable  principle  called  diastase,  which  is  generated  during  the  act  of  com¬ 
mencing  germination.  But  this  mode  of  transformation  can  also  be  effected  by 
gluten,  although  it  requires  a  longer  time.  Diastase  contains  nitrogen,  and  fur¬ 
nishes  the  elements  of  vegetable  albumen. 

This  shews  the  importance  of  a  tuber  intended  for  seed  having 
the  due  quantity  of  azotised  matter  for  even  commencing  the 
growth  of  the  plant,  indeed  it  cannot  proceed  without  it,  and 
as  nitrogenous  substances  can  only  be  found  through  the 
medium  of  the  soil  or  from  the  atmosphere,  such  azotised  man¬ 
ures  should  be  used  as  will  enable  the  plant  to  store  up,  in  the 
tuber,  a  sufficiency  of  albumen  which  is  necessary  for  commen¬ 
cing  a  healthy  growth  of  the  young  plant  in  spring.  Potatoes  being 
grown  from  tubers  instead  of  seed,  these  tubers  must  be  so 
formed  as  to  stand  cutting  into  sets  which  shall  not  bleed, 
and  this  can  only  be  effected  by  having  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
potato  properly  formed,  and  not  so  overloaded  with  starch  as  to 
rupture  the  cells,  and  thus  produce  a  diseased  tuber,  which  will 
be  liable  to  go  into  decay  whenever  circumstances  are  favour¬ 
able  for  such  a  change. 

The  special  object  of  agriculture  being  to  obtain  an  abnormal 
developement  and  production  of  certain  parts  of  plants  as  well 
as  of  animals,  the  means  used  to  obtain  such  results  should  be 
well  considered ;  and,  in  the  case  of  the  potato,  if  we  wish  good 
healthy  seed  tubers,  we  ought  to  use  azotised  manures  in  excess, 
whereas,  if  starchy  potatoes  are  wanted,  we  should  use  car¬ 
bonaceous  manures  to  a  greater  extent.  It  has  occurred  to  me 
that,  as  mealy  potatoes  are  a  more  agreeable  article  of  food,  they 
should  be  better  calculated  for  feeding  cattle,  on  account  of  their 
starch,  than  waxy  ones,  which,  on  the  ether  hand,  should  be 
better  for  developing  muscle,  on  account  of  the  nitrogen  they 
contain  ;  but  this  may  be  in  too  small  quantity  for  such  a  purpose. 
Hence  the  analogy  between  a  starchy  potato  and  an  over-fed 
animal ;  and  hence  also  the  reason  may  be  seen  why  potatoes  may 
be  good  for  feeding  but  dangerous  for  breeding  animals  ;  for  the 
excess  of  carbon  supplying  an  excess  of  carbonic  acid  into  the  cir¬ 
culation  by  the  lungs,  the  carbonic  acid  must  either  be  thrown 
off  by  that  organ  to  keep  up  health,  or,  on  again  being  returned 
into  the  system,  be  deposited  as  fat.  When  much  fat  is  deposited, 
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a  diseased  condition  is  very  apt  to  be  produced,  as,  when  it 
accumulates  without  a  due  proportion  of  muscle,  a  morbid  con¬ 
dition  is  sure  to  be  superimposed,  which,  in  course  of  time,  renders 
the  animal  incapable  of  producing  its  own  species,  similar  to  the 
state  of  an  over-starchy  potato,  which  loses  itself  in  the  failure  of  the 
crop.  By  a  continued  course  of  this  sort  of  breeding,  the  fattening 
quality  becomes  inherent  in  the  race,  and  its  breeding  quality 
is,  to  a  certain  extent,  deteriorated.  Quite  an  opposite  treat¬ 
ment  to  feeding  is  requisite  to  get  the  better  of  a  fattening  dis¬ 
position,  or,  at  all  events,  to  keep  it  within  profitable  bounds, 
and  at  the  same  time  preserve  the  breeding  quality.  By 
judicious  feeding,  such  a  tendency  may  be  kept  within  proper 
bounds,  by  always  keeping  in  view  both  the  breeding  and  feed¬ 
ing  qualities  of  the  animal,  not  sacrificing  early  maturity  and 
symmetry  to  coarseness  of  frame,  &c.  Similar  treatment  is 
applicable  to  the  culture  of  the  potato  tuber.  If  for  seed,  supply 
those  manures  having  azotised  substances  in  abundance ;  if 
for  starch,  carbonaceous.  The  various  modes  at  present  adopted 
for  the  growth  of  healthy  tubers,  such  as  change  of  seed,  suc¬ 
ceeding  at  one  time  and  not  at  another,  will  be  seen  to  depend 
upon  the  nature  of  the  soil  from  which  they  have  been  taken, 
upon  the  season,  as  also  upon  the  time  of  planting,  by  all  which 
causes  the  accumulation  of  starch  may  be  readily  effected.  In 
being  planted  late,  the  growth  of  the  plant  is  carried  farther 
into  the  autumn,  and  the  leaves  run  the  risk  of  receiving  a 
check  from  frost — circumstances  which  do  not  afford  sufficient 
time  for  an  over-accumulation  of  starch,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
may  lay  the  seeds  of  disease  in  the  cellulose.  Wet  seasons  tend 
to  bring  ammonia  largely  from  the  atmosphere  into  the  soil, 
increase  the  vigour  of  the  foliage,  and  develope  cellular 
tissue,  and  thus  make  more  accommodation  of  cells  for  the 
starch  as  it  is  formed.  Farms  which  formerly  have  grown 
good  seed,  but  are  now  subject  to  failures,  may  be  changed 
in  the  constitution  of  their  soils  by  cropping,  and  become  earlier 
under  a  different  course  of  culture.  In  all  farms  cultivated  for  a 
length  of  time,  an  accumulation  of  carbonaceous  matter  takes 
place,  aiding  the  formation  of  starch,  while  an  exhaustion  of 
its  azotised  materials  occurs,  unfitting  it  for  developing  the 
cellular  tissue  of  the  potato,  and  there  is  likewise  an  ex¬ 
haustion  of  those  bases  or  salts  which  appear  to  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  proper  developement  of  the  different  parts  of 
the  tuber.  Without  a  due  supply  of  all  these  materials,  a  good 
seed  tuber  cannot  be  raised,  though  a  good  crop  of  potatoes 
may  be  grown  for  eating,  or  feeding  cattle,  or  manufacturing 
into  starch.  Potash  seems  to  be  the  base  chieffy  required  in 
the  growth  of  the  potato,  though  other  bases  may  take  its  place  ; 
and,  in  soils  overloaded  with  carbonaceous  matter,  the  appli- 
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cation  of  lime  will  remove  it  by  forming  carbonate  of  lime. 
This  change  may  be  the  reason  why  a  little  lime  may  be  occa¬ 
sionally  used  advantageously,  although  its  effects  may  not  be 
visible  in  the  luxuriance  of  the  foliage,  and  it  may  render  the  soil 
more  healthy  and  more  to  be  depended  upon  for  growing  good 
crops  by  having  set  free  the  other  bases  in  the  soil.  But  I 
do  not  recommend  the  application  of  lime  along  with  the  potato, 
as  I  am  afraid  it  would  be  highly  injurious,  increasing  the 
accumulation  of  starch  instead  of  checking  it,  and  thus  causing 
the  soil  to  require  a  greater  supply  of  azotised  manures.  Lime 
is  better  applied  as  a  compost  to  the  wheat  after  the  potato  crop 
has  been  removed.  As  to  the  growing  of  potatoes  with  different 
salts,  the  success  or  failure  of  such  applications  must  depend  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  soil  to  which  they  are  applied  ;  for,  should 
they  be  already  in  the  soil,  their  application  is  useless,  and  may 
even  prove  injurious  :  hence  the  success  of  an  experiment  upon 
one  farm  may  prove  a  failure  upon  another,  so  that,  unless  the 
circumstances  are  favourable  for  the  application,  disappointment 
may  ensue. 

To  recapitulate,  in  conclusion,  consideration  of  the  constituent 
parts  of  the  potato,  of  their  formation,  and  of  the  manures 
which  tend  to  develope  those  respective  parts,  as  also  the  time 
when  the  proper  manure  is  required  for  each  part,  will  tend,  in 
no  small  degree,  to  put  farmers  upon  a  system  of  culture,  as  to 
its  growth,  that  will  enable  them  to  raise  more  healthy  seed  ;  and 
this  part  of  the  crop  may  easily  be  separated  from  the  other  and 
raised  upon  that  part  of  the  field  best  suited  for  promoting  the 
growth  of  the  plant  vigorously  throughout  the  season.  Starch 
being  formed  principally  in  autumn  through  the  means  of  the 
leaves,  its  increase  may  easily  be  checked  by  cutting  off  the 
stems  before  the  crop  is  ripe.  The  cells  being  first  required, 
azotised  manures  should  be  from  the  first  supplied,  and  kept 
up  during  the  whole  period  of  growth ;  and  as,  at  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  its  growth,  the  plant  solely  depends  upon  the  soil 
for  its  carbonic  acid  as  well  as  its  nitrogen,  both  should  then  be 
supplied  from  the  manure,  which,  while  it  contains  ammonia, 
should  be  well  prepared  beforehand  for  affording  the  necessary 
carbonic  acid ;  for  if  ammonia  alone  is  present,  and  if  to  alluvial 
soils,  richer  in  azotised  substances  than  light  soils,  rank  ill-made 
manure,  taken  from  the  court-yard  soaking  with  urine,  rich  in 
ammonia,  be  applied,  a  hard-hearted  potato  must  necessarily  be  the 
produce.  The  leaves  of  a  plant  grown  in  such  circumstances  being 
vigorous,  the  plant,  in  course  of  time,  will  obtain  carbonic  acid  from 
the  atmosphere  to  form  starch,  and  its  roots  also  from  the  decay  of 
the  manure  in  the  soil,  so  that  an  overdose  of  carbonic  acid  will 
be  supplied,  and  a  mealy  outside  will  in  consequence  be 
formed.  Thus,  then,  at  the  commencement  of  the  growth 
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of  the  potato,  more  cellular  tissue  is  formed  than  there  is 
starch  to  fill  them,  and  a  potato  hard  in  the  heart  is  pro¬ 
duced,  while  in  autumn  more  starch  is  formed  by  the  leaves  from 
the  manure  and  atmosphere  than  there  are  cells  to  hold  it,  and 
thus  a  mealy  outside  is  produced.  These  results  shew  the  necessity 
of  making  a  proper  balance  betwixt  the  different  substances  used 
as  manures,  and,  as  one  soil  may  require  different  treatment  from 
another,  the  application  of  special  manures  should  be  regulated 
accordingly.  As  at  the  commencement  of  growth,  the  leaves 
of  the  plant  cannot  assist  in  supplying  the  necessary  carbonic 
acid,  which  can  then  only  be  obtained  from  the  soil  and  manure, 
together  with  the  due  quantity  of  azotised  substances  and 
alkaline  bases  necessary  for  enabling  the  plant  to  assimilate 
the  food  that  is  presented  to  it,  in  order  to  form  the  different 
component  parts  of  the  tuber  the  manure  should  be  properly 
prepared,  to  supply  the  necessary  carbonic  acid  from  the  first, 
and  an  application  of  guano,  or  other  ammoniacal  manures, 
if  thought  necessary,  will  afford  the  requisite  supply  of  nitro¬ 
gen  for  forming  the  cells.  Light  soils  are  greatly  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  application  of  guano  or  similar  manure,  to- 
increase  the  luxuriance  of  the  crops  grown  upon  them,  and 
such  soils  do  not  contain  ammonia  in  such  abundance  as  alluvial 
soils.  An  abundant  supply  of  carbonic  acid,  along  with  the 
azotised  substances,  should  be  afforded  by  the  soil  and  manure 
throughout  the  entire  growth  of  the  plant,  as  the  atmosphere 
is  quite  incapable  of  supplying  all  the  carbonic  acid  which  the 
plant  requires  for  growing  a  heavy  and  profitable  crop  of  potatoes, 
and  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  value  of  the  potato  crop 
to  the  farmer,  either  for  fattening  cattle  or  for  sale,  depends  upon 
an  abundant  supply  of  starch,  to  make  the  potatoes  an  agree¬ 
able  and  nourishing  article  of  food.  As  for  those  intended  for 
seed,  an  over-accumulation  of  starch  may  be  guarded  against  by 
the  application  of  azotised  manure,  and  the  cutting  off‘  the  stems 
immediately  after  the  plums  have  been  fully  developed,  or 
about  that  period.  The  potato  is  thus  allowed  time  to  dry  and 
ripen  in  the  soil  before  being  taken  up,  and  is  more  easily  kept 
during  winter.  The  drying  of  the  potato  in  the  soil  in  this  way 
is  not  attended  with  the  risk  of  frost,  which  in  our  climate,  at 
that  late  period  of  the  year,  must  always  be  guarded  against. 
By  having  these  distinct  ideas  on  the  subject,  and  a  practical 
acquaintance  with  the  nature  of  the  soil,  a  rational  culture  of 
the  potato  may  to  a  certain  extent  be  effected.  It  has  occurred 
to  me  that  manure  made  from  cattle  fed  upon  potatoes  should 
be  the  best  for  again  growing  an  abundant  crop  of  potatoes, 
with  an  addition  of  guano  for  light  soils,  cattle  appropriating  few 
of  the  bases  of  the  plant,  but  returning  them  in  their  excrements. 
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Since  the  preceding  observations  were  written,  a  new  disease, 
or  perhaps  the  old  one  assuming  a  different  form,  from  the  plant 
being  affected  at  an  earlier  stage  of  its  growth,  has  shewn  itself, 
and  to  this  latter  opinion  of  the  new  affection  being  a  more  viru¬ 
lent  form  of  the  old  disease  I  am  inclined  to  lean — the  cellulose 
here  being  affected  by  external  causes,  and  in  the  other  by  inter¬ 
nal.  The  disease  is  said  to  have  shewn  itself  upon  all  kinds  of 
soils,  drained  and  undrained ;  but  it  must  be  allowed  by  all,  that 
well-drained,  well-wrought,  and  properly  manured  land,  is  in  a 
more  favourable  state  for  growing  all  kinds  of  produce  healthily 
than  land  in  an  opposite  state  ;  that  un drained  land  and  a  damp 
atmosphere  are  more  injurious  to  vegetable  as  well  as  animal 
life  than  drained  land  and  a  dry  atmosphere ;  that  bad  seed, 
from  raising  a  weak  plant,  must,  even  on  the  dried  land,  be  more 
readily  affected  by  cold  weather  than  good  seed;  and  wet  seasons, 
by  causing  more  luxuriance  in  growth,  may  place  the  plant  in  a 
state  more  ready  to  suffer  from  the  effects  of  cold  than  dry  seasons 
would.  Bearing  these  considerations  in  view,  and  knowing  that 
hoar-frost  has  been  very  general  in  the  early  part  of  this  season, 
even  in  July,  and  knowing  its  injurious  effects  upon  green  vege¬ 
table  matter  when  growing,  with  a  bright  sunshine  following,  I 
am  inclined  to  think  that  this  early  hoar-frost  has  been  the  sole 
cause  of  the  failure.  The  stem,  when  green,  being  full  of  sap  and 
easily  affected  by  changes  of  temperature,  soon  goes  to  putrefac¬ 
tion,  which  is  soon  communicated  to  the  tuber  through  the  incrust- 
ing  matter  of  the  cellulose,  lying  betwixt  the  cell  and  the  starch 
globule.  Hence  the  whole  plant  goes  to  decay,  those  parts  of  it 
not  so  liable  to  decay  resisting  the  attack  longer  than  the  others. 
The  hoar-frost,  in  ordinary  seasons,  may  have  had  a  similar  inju¬ 
rious  tendency,  and  in  different  degrees,  though  unobserved  by 
ns,  and  the  stem,  while  thus  decaying,  innoculating,  as  it  were, 
the  tuber,  which  afterwards  developes  the  disease,  gives  rise 
to  the  various  apparently,  hitherto,  inexplicable  failures  in  the 
potato  plant.  The  effects  of  the  occurrence  of  frost  this  season 
may  tend  to  point  out  the  true  source  of  failure,  and  enable  farmers 
to  guard  against  it,  as  far  as  practicable,  by  selecting  healthy 
seed  from  plants  uninjured  by  external  causes,  and  by  preserving 
them  properly  during  the  winter,  not  excluding  them  from  the 
air  too  soon. 

If  the  potato  plant  be  checked  in  the  vigour  of  its  growth,  it 
must  be  allowed  that  it  is  placed  in  an  unnatural  state,  inasmuch 
as  it  is  not  able  properly  to  develope  its  constituent  parts,  and 
cannot,  of  course,  be  expected  to  produce  a  perfect  tuber,  or  at 
any  rate  one  suited  for  raising  a  healthy  plant.  To  guard  against 
the  spread  of  the  disease,  those  plants  uninjured  by  frost  should 
alone  be  selected  for  seed,  and  their  stems  cut  down  a  few  weeks 
before  the  crop  is  lifted,  to  check  an  over  accumulation  of  starch, 
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which  tends  to  injure  the  cellular  structure,  and  also  to  dry  the 
tuber  before  it  is  lifted.  The  influence,  too,  of  light  and  of  the 
atmosphere,  tend  to  place  tubers  in  a  better  state  for  keeping 
during  winter,  as  in  the  parts  of  the  tubers  which  are  above 
ground,  and  exposed  to  the  influence  of  light,  starch  is  much  less 
abundant  than  in  those  below  the  ground.  This,  by  the  way, 
may  be  a  highly  useful  lesson  to  the  farmer  in  selecting  turnips 
for  seed,  and  in  keeping  them  during  the  winter,  by  furrowing  them 
up  when  in  the  earth  or  pitting  them,  and,  by  thus  preserving 
them  from  the  effects  of  light  and  air,  make  them  more  nourish¬ 
ing.  It  also  shews  how  one  part  of  a  tuber  or  bulb  may  differ 
in  nourishing  quality  from  another. 

When  frost  comes  before  the  potatoes  are  lifted,  it  first  affects 
the  stem,  and  through  it  the  tuber,  thus  laying  the  seeds  of 
future  decay.  And  where  should  this  disease  commence  but  in 
that  part  of  the  tuber  most  liable  to  change,  lying  betwixt  the 
eellular  tissue  and  the  starch  globules  in  the  cells,  called  incrust- 
ing  matter  for  want  of  a  better  name  ?  It  is  highly  probable 
that  this  is  the  substance  from  which  the  whole  structure  of  the 
tuber  is  formed,  as  it  naturally  has  a  close  connexion  with  the  stem,' 
and  itself  being  in  a  state  of  change  will  be  easily  acted  upon  by 
external  causes,  such  as  the  decay  of  the  stem  produced  by  hoar¬ 
frost,  even  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  much  more  in  extraordinary  ; 
and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  acted  upon  at  an  early  period,  when 
the  tuber  is  imperfectly  developed,  and  in  a  state  of  continued 
change,  and  in  connexion  with  the  full  luxuriance  of  a  watery 
stem.  Thus  it  will  be  seen  that  a  severe  frost,  some  time  before 
lifting  the  potatoes,  may  lay  the  foundation  of  future  disease,  and 
assist  in  producing  the  modified  disease  to  which  we  have  been 
accustomed.  The  tubers  nearest  the  stem  being  likely  first  to 
be  affected  would  cause  one  potato  to  be  sound  and  another  not, 
and,  of  course,  produce  good  and  bad  plants  in  the  same  crop  ; 
but  when  the  frost  comes  early  in  the  season,  as  it  has  done  in 
this,  the  tuber  may  go  to  decay  even  before  the  plant  is  taken  out 
of  the  ground. 

At  page  205  of  Mulder’s  Chemistry  of  Animal  and  Vegetable 
Physiology,  it  is  said  that  “  it  is  the  incrusting  matter  which 
putrefies,  the  cellulose  long  resisting  decay  so  this  remark  at 
once  points  to  the  seat  of  disease  in  the  tuber,  viz.,  the  incrust¬ 
ing  matter  lying  betwixt  the  cell  and  the  starch  globule  within 
it.  This  incrusting  matter  is  stated  to  be  dissolved  by  alkalis, 
and  by  this  m  ans  perhaps  assimilated  by  the  tuber,  and  where, 
in  the  growing  potato  plant,  are  these  alkalis  abundant  but  in 
its  stem,  the  office  of  which  is  the  formation  of  starch  and 
cellulose,  perhaps  through  the  incrusting  matter  ?  If  the  stems,  by 
frost  or  other  external  causes,  be  destroyed,  the  supply  of  tlie 
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alkalis  is  cut  off,  and  the  primary  forces  of  the  molecules  ar0 
deranged,  and  the  plant,  ceasing  to  grow  healthily,  must  go  to 
putrefaction,  commencing  first  with  the  decay  of  the  stem  where 
it  was  first  attacked,  and  is  soon  communicated  to  the  tuber, 
and  where  should  the  affection  shew  itself  first  in  the  tuber  but 
in  the  incrusting  matter,  by  its  more  immediate  connexion  with 
the  stem  ?  In  the  old  disease  I  have  frequently  observed,  when 
affected  potatoes  were  cut,  that  a  dark  film  shewed  itself  around 
the  inside  of  the  outer  cellular  covering  of  the  tuber  ;  and  as  it  is 
likely  that  the  stem  communicates  its  influence  to  the  whole  tuber, 
first  around  it,  and  then  through  its  whole  structure,  the  disease 
is  thus  shewn  to  arise  from  external  causes,  modified  by  the  con- 
dition  of  the  soil  and  seed,  as  well  as  the  locality. 

If  this  view  be  correct,  green  potatoes  should  be  selected  for 
seed,  and  as,  after  the  cutting  off  the  stem,  no  decay  can  take 
place,  that  operation  has  quite  a  different  effect  from  the  cutting 
down  by  frost,  as  it  always  lays  the  foundation  of  future  disease, 
which  shews  itself  afterwards  as  rot  or  as  a  degenerate  plant.  By 
cutting  the  stem,  the  potatoes  become  thoroughly  dried  before  be¬ 
ing  lifted,  and,  with  exposure  to  the  atmosphere,  the  tubers  are 
rendered  more  fit  for  being  kept  in  a  healthy  state.  It  may  be 
objected  to  the  cutting  off  the  stem  that  the  tubers  are  exposed 
to  frost,  which,  however,  may  be  easily  guarded  against  by  furrow¬ 
ing  up  the  potatoes  ;  but,  indeed,  should  frost  really  come,  pro¬ 
tection  from  the  stem  is  soon  gone.  Thorough  draining,  deep 
ploughing,  and  proper  working  the  land,  in  so  far  as  they  remove 
the  cause  of  hoar-frost  and  invigorate  the  plant,  must  render 
plants  growing  upon  them  more  free  from  such  attacks  than  plants 
which  are  differently  treated. 

When  the  potato  plant  is  in  full  vigour  of  growth,  there  are 
more  alkalis,  as  potash  and  soda,  present  than  in  autumn  when 
the  stem  goes  naturally  to  decay.  Potash  and  soda  being 
necessary  for  all  plants  rich  in  starch,  their  presence,  in  greater 
or  less  abundance,  must  exercise  an  important  office  in  the  func¬ 
tions  of  such  plants,  and  all  luxuriant  stems,  even  in  autumn,  must 
contain  the  alkalis,  whose  principal  office  in  the  stem  is  apparently 
to  prepare  food  for  the  tuber,  and  if  hoar-frost  come,  and  a  hot 
sunny  day  succeed,  putrefaction  in  the  stem  must  be  the  conse¬ 
quence,  and,  in  course  of  time,  should  the  putrefactive  matter  not 
be  removed,  it  will  affect  the  tuber. 

It  would  be  highly  interesting  and  instructive  for  the  chemist 
or  physiologist  to  point  out  the  changes  produced  by  frost  upon 
the  stems  of  the  potato  plant,  and  trace  it  down  to  the  tuber, 
giving  the  analysis  of  good  and  bad  stems,  and  of  the  incrust¬ 
ing  matter,  diseased  and  not  diseased  ;  likewise  of  potatoes  in  an 
advanced  stage  of  their  growth, as  well  as  at  their  commencement; 
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because  in  all  these  different  stages  the  disease  may  assume  differ¬ 
ent  forms  in  different  soils,  but  ultimately  the  whole  may  bc 
referred  to  the  same  cause. 

All  bulbous  roots,  or  those  accumulating  starch,  require 
alkalis  to  be  applied  along  with  azotised  manures,  in  order  to 
secure  their  full  benefit,  regulated  according  to  the  nature  of  the 
soil.  Considering  that  in  all  bulbous  roots,  or  tubers  accumu¬ 
lating  starch,  a  great  uniformity  may  exist  in  the  consequences 
following  the  changes  of  the  season,  the  rotting  of  the  turnips 
by  frost  and  moisture  may  be  a  similar  affection  to  the  present 
rotting  of  the  potato.  It  is  well  known  that  the  rotting  of 
turnips  is  the  effect  of  frost,  first  commencing  with  the  shaw — 
and  that  it  appears  first  in  low  damp  situations,  and  along  rivers, 
facts  which  may  assist  in  leading  to  a  knowledge  of  the  rot¬ 
tenness  in  the  potato,  by  attending  to  the  appearances  and 
changes  produced  by  it  upon  the  substance  of  the  turnip. 


ACCOUNT  OF  TFIE  HIGHLAND  AND  AGRICULTURAL  SOCIETY’S 
GENERAL  SHOW  AT  DUMFRIES  IN  OCTOBER  1845, 

Galloway  was  the  district  in  which  the  great  annual  Show  of 
the  Highland  and  Agricultural  Society  was  held  this  year. 
This  district  comprehends  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcud¬ 
bright,  and  Wigton ;  and  to  the  lord-lieutenants,  sheriffs, 
conveners,  gentlemen,  and  farmers  of  these  counties  was  the 
direct  management  of  the  show  intrusted,  while  the  adjoining 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  and  the  counties  of  Cumberland  and 
Northumberland,  over  the  English  border,  contributed  largely  to 
the  exhibition.  Dumfries,  as  being  the  most  important  town 
in  the  district,  was  selected  as  the  site  of  the  show. 

We  think  it  right  to  notice  a  question  which  was  put  to  us  by 
several  persons,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  public  mind  as  to  tl  e 
party  who  chooses  the  sites  for  these  annual  shows.  It  was 
asked  that,  as  Dumfries  is  an  inconvenient  place  for  people  to 
reach  by  coach,  and  still  more  so  for  stock  by  steam-boat,  why 
the  Society  chose  it  for  a  place  of  exhibition?  It  should  be 
clearly  understood  that  the  Society  do  not  absolutely  select  the 
districts  in  which  sliows  shall  take  place.  They  agree  to  hold  a 
show  in  any  district  to  which  they  are  specially  invited  by  the 
leading  agriculturists  residing  in  it,  and  who  Vvill  guarantee  a 
certain  sum  to  be  awarded  as  premiums  ;  and,  as  much  the  ’a'^gest 
share  of  all  the  premiums  distributed  at  the  shows  is  raised  in  the 
districts,  the  Society,  as  a  matter  of  fairness,  intrust  the  local 
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arrangements  to  those  contributors  of  the  money  who  are  members 
of  the  Society,  and,  of  course,  the  choice  of  the  site  is  one  of 
the  arrangements  which  is  placed  at  the  discretion  of  the  local 
committee  ;  and,  besides,  members  residing  on  the  spot  are  natur¬ 
ally  supposed  to  be  the  best  judges  of  the  locality  which  shall  best 
suit  for  an  exhibition  of  the  stock  of  the  district.  But  railways  will 
soon  make  Dumfries  as  accessible  as  other  places.  Another  of 
the  local  arrangements  with  which  the  Society  do  not  absolutely 
interfere  is  the  season  when  the  show  shall  be  held.  But,  in 
offering  these  explanatory  remarks,  we  do  not  intend  to  say  that 
the  Society  has  now  relinquished  ail  control  in  fixing  the  time  and 
place  of  the  Shows.  They  still  retain  the  power  of  control,  and 
may  exercise  it  whenever  the  occasion  may  call  it  forth,  but,  prac¬ 
tically,  the  local  members  have  the  preliminary  arrangements 
intrusted  to  them.  There  are  two  matters,  however,  with  which 
the  Society  never  interfere  in  any  degree,  namely,  the  mode  in 
which  the  local  funds  are  raised,  and  the  procuring  of  the  accom¬ 
modation  for  the  great  dinners. 

Last  year,  at  Glasgow,  the  time  chosen  for  the  Show  was 
August,  the  period  at  which  the  show  had  been  held  for  several 
yoars.  This  year  the  people  of  Galloway  chose  October,  the 
original  period  at  which  the  shows  were  held  for  many 
years.  We  are  not  acquainted  with  the  reasons  which  in¬ 
duced  the  old  period  to  be  revived.  A  show  in  August  is 
supposed  to  interfere  with  the  operations  of  an  early  har¬ 
vest,  as  was  found  to  be  the  case  at  Berwick-on-Tweed  in 
1842,  and  October  was  found  this  year  at  Dumfries  to  inter¬ 
fere  with  those  of  a  late  one.  It  is  evident  that  a  meeting  in 
any  of  the  months  of  August,  September,  or  October  is  in 
danger  of  interfering  with  harvest  operations.  W e  have  long 
held  the  opinion  that  the  beginning  of  May  is  the  period  which 
would  least  interfere  with  farm  operations,  and  at  the  same  time 
would  concentrate  the  largest  display  of  farm  produce,  in  the 
highest  state  of  perfection.  Bulls  and  stallions  are  then  in 
their  glory  ;  cows  are  calved,  and  in  full  milk  ;  ewes  have  their 
lambs  at  foot ;  fat  stock  of  every  description  are  in  the  highest 
condition  ;  lean  stock  of  every  kind  is  in  the  freshest  order ; 
sheep  are  all  rough  in  the  wool ;  pigs  and  their  litters  are 
then  most  healthy ;  poultry  are  in  the  highest  feather  ;  the  best 
seeds  of  the  season  could  then  be  exhibited  ;  and  even  the 
choicest  roots  might,  till  then,  be  preserved  in  a  sound  state. 
The  only  inmate  of  the  farm  then  out  of  high  condition  is  the  tup. 
We  should  much  desire  to  see  a  great  show  held  at  this  season,  in 
a  fine  farming  district,  such  as  Berwick  ;  and,  while  speaking  on 
the  subject  of  shows,  we  should  also  desire  to  have  an  annual 
exhibition  of  fat  stock  of  all  kinds  established  at  Edinburgh 
some  time  in  January.  The  railroads  now  in  progress  in  diffe- 
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rent  parts  of  the  country  will  soon  present  facilities  for  esta¬ 
blishing  such  a  show  in  the  metropolis  of  Scotland. 

The  ground  appropriated  for  the  exhibition  at  Dumfries  con¬ 
sisted  of  a  part  of  the  level  haugh  of  dry  land  in  old  grass,  called  the 
Dock,  situated  on  the  margin  of  the  Nith,  on  the  same  side  of  the 
river,  and  about  half  a-mile  below  the  town.  So  much  of  this  ground 
as  was  actually  occupied  by  the  exhibition  extended  from  the 
edge  of  the  river  to  the  foot  of  the  rising  ground  on  which  the 
Infirmary  stands.  It  was  inclosed  with  a  high  partition  of  stout 
boarding,  embracing  within  it  an  area  of  several  acres.  The  stalls 
for  the  horses  and  cattle  occupied  the  entire  circumference  of  this 
area,  with  the  exception  of  the  parts  taken  up  with  a  number  of 
gates,  by  which  the  stock  and  visitors  found  separate  entrances. 
The  pens  for  the  sheep  and  pigs  were  placed  towards  one  end  of 
the  show-yard  and  those  for  sheep  and  poultry  were  near  the 
other  end,  while  the  implements  occupied  a  double  straight  line, 
stretching  from  one  division  of  those  pens  to  the  other.  A  long 
shed  for  the  exhibition  of  dairy  produce,  and  another  for  that  of 
vegetable  productions,  stood  in  a  line  parallel  with  the  lines  of 
implements  and  between  them  and  the  cattle.  The  ladies’ 
gallery  was  placed  in  a  similar  position  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  ground,  having  the  stage  in  front,  upon  which  the  prize  stock 
are  individually  exhibited,  and  from  which  the  premiums  are 
announced,  as  also  a  covered  orchestra  for  the  band  of  music. 
The  rooms  for  the  acting  Committee  and  J  udges  to  meet  in,  as  well 
as  the  refreshment  room,  were  accommodated  under  the  gallery. 
There  was,  besides,  a  large  tent  for  breakfast,  and  another  was 
appropriated  for  the  smaller  and  more  delicate  articles  exhibited, 
such  as  models  and  drawings.  As  a  whole,  the  show-yard  was 
very  convenient,  and  looked  well,  and  having  the  rising  ground, 
with  gardens  and  villas,  on  the  east  side,  for  a  screen,  it  was  well 
sheltered,  while  along  the  other  side  the  beautiful  Nith  presented  an 
ornamental  and  open  scene.  The  view  from  the  show-yard  of 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  river,  and  of  the  towns  of  Dumfries 
and  Maxweltown  in  the  distance,  conjoined  as  these  are  by  the 
fine  old  bridge  spanning  the  river,  could  not  fail  to  attract  the 
notice  of  the  lovers  of  the  picturesque. 

There  were  great  and  well-grounded  apprehensions  of  the 
weather  proving  unfavourable  for  an  exhibition  of  stock,  but 
the  greatest  apprehension  was  for  the  safety  of  the  erections  on 
the  show-ground  after  they  were  nearly  completed,  from  an  over¬ 
flow  of  the  river,  in  consequence  of  the  heavy  rains  towards 
the  end  of  the  week  previous  to  the  show. 

It  rained  all  Fidday,  (says  the  Dumfries  Herald.)  and  the  Nith  rose  rapidly. 
In  the  afternoon  the  area  of  the  show -yard  was  completely  flooded,  and  fears 
began  to  be  entertained,  for  the  A^ooden  wall.  About  half- past  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  the  river  was  over  the  whole  of  the  White  Sands,  inundating  the  lower  parts 
of  the  Vennel  and  Kirkgate,  and  other  streets,  and  reaching  the  very  bottom  of 
Assembly  Street.  About  ten,  the  outer  wooden  wall  of  the  show-yard,  which  ran 
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along  the  margin  of  the  river,  gave  way,  and  was  floated  off  mstantly.  A  number  of 
hurdles  were  also  swept  away.  Saturday  morning  shewed  the  Nith  subsiding.  The 
show-yard  scene,  however,  was  a  dreary  one,  and  to  make  matters  still  gloomier, 
it  rained  more  or  less  all  Saturday.  But  the  active  hand  of  man  was  again  at  work ; 
tile-drains  were  run  up  through  the  enclosed  space,  to  draw  off"  the  water ;  everything 
was  put  to  rights.  It  was  soon  generally  admitted  that  the  wall  which  had  been 
carried  off  was  not  an  essential  part  of  the  structure  ;  and  so  men’s  spirits  rose 
again.  Sunday  dawned  beautifully,  and  continued  fine  throughout. 

The  ground,  being  naturally  dry,  was  soon  rendered  firm  by 
the  draining.  Very  little  rain  fell  during  the  three  days  of  the 
show,  and  there  was  a  good  deal  of  sunshine,  though  there  were 
showers  under  night.  There  was,  therefore,  cause  for  gratula- 
tion  that,  in  so  wet  a  season  as  this,  three  days  should  have 
consecutively  passed  of  so  agreeable  a  character  as  those  which 
had  been  appointed  for  the  show  so  long  before. 

The  entire  exhibition  was  thus  divided  over  the  three  days : — 
On  Tuesday  the  7th  were  the  trial  and  exhibition  of  agricultural 
implements,  and  the  show  of  dairy  produce,  seeds,  roots,  and 
plants.  On  Wednesday  the  8th  was  the  general  show  of  cattle, 
horses,  sheep,  swine,  poultry,  and  the  whole  of  the  articles 
enumerated  above,  exhibited  on  Tuesday.  And  on  Thursday 
the  9  th  was  the  exhibition  of  the  prize  stock,  implements,  and 
other  articles. 

It  may  prove  interesting  to  give  an  abstract  of  the  number  of 


lots  of  every  kind  entered  for  exhibition. 

Cattle. 

Galloway  Breed,  .  .  . 

Aged  Bulls, 

11 

Young  Bulls,  . 

11 

Cows,  .... 

IG 

Spayed  Heifers, 

2 

Oxen,  .... 
Heifers,  .... 

13 

8 

Heifers  in  Calf, 

8 

Stirks,  .... 

36 

— 

105 

Short-Horn  Breed,  .  . 

Bulls,  .... 

11 

Bull  Stirks,  .  . 

10 

Cows,  .... 

13 

Heifers,  .... 

25 

59 

Ayrshire  Breed,  .  . 

Aged  Bulls,  .  . 

8 

Young  Bulls,  .  . 

4 

Cows,  .... 

Heifers,  .... 

16 

17 

— 

45 

W est  Highland  Breed, 

Oxen,  .... 

• 

12 

Boiled  Breeds, 

Oxen,  .... 

• 

2 

A  ny  Breed,  .... 

Oxen,  .... 

« 

5 

Extra  Stock,  .... 

Bulls,  .... 

6 

Cows,  .... 

14 

lieiers,  .... 

10 

Stirks,  .... 

9 

Calves,  .  . 

5 

Oxen,  .... 

13 

57 

Carry  forward,  •  .  -  . 

• 

-  285  Cattle. 
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Brought  forward,  .... 

Horses, 

Drauijht  Horses,  .  .  .  Stallions, . 1.5 

Mares, . 10 

Colts,  7 

Fillies, . 16 

-  48 

Coach  Horses,  .  .  .  Stallions, .  8 

Extra  Stock . 19 


Sheep. 


Leicestet'  Breed,  .  . 

.  Aged  Tups, 

13 

Sheai'ling  Tups, 

17 

Ewes,  .  .  . 

Gimmers, 

24 

27 

W  ethers,  •  . 

6 

Cheviot  Breed,  , 

.  Aged  Tups, 

24 

Shearling  Tups, 

42 

Ewes, 

40 

Gimmers,  .  . 

70 

Wethers, 

35 

Black-  faced  Breed,  , 

.  Tups, 

16 

Ewes, 

20 

Gimmers,  . 

60 

Wethers, 

10 

Southdown  Breed, 

.  Tups,  .  .  . 

2 

Ewes,  .  .  . 

3 

Crosses,  .... 

,  Wethers,  .  . 

40 

Lambs,  .  .  . 

40 

Extra  Stock,  . 

Swine, 


Large  and  Small  Breeds,  Boars, . 11 

Sows, . 19 

Pigs, . 12 

Extra  Stock, . 20 


87 


211 


106 

5 

80 

48 


Poultry, 


Turkeys, . 16 

Dorking  Fowls, . 28 

Any  other  Pare  Breed, . 4 

Ducks, . .  .  28 

G’cese,  ,  ,  .  *...  ..  .  .  .  ..  .  10 

Any  description  of  Poultry, . 10 

Extra  Stock, . 5 


285  Cattle. 


75  Horses, 


537  Sheep. 


62  Swine. 


101  Poultry. 


Carry  forward. 
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Brought  forward, 

Dairy  Produce. 

Cured  Batter, . 

Sweet  Milk  Cheese . 

Skimmed  Milk  Cheese,  . . 

Extra  Butter, . 

Extra  Cheese, . . . 


Wheat,  White, 
Red, 
Spring, 


Seeds. 


Barley, . 

Oats,  Potato,  . 

Hopetoun,  .... 
Sandy, . 

Beans, . 

Perennial  Rye-Grass  Seed, 

New  variety  of  grass  Seed, . 
Turnip  Seed,  Swedish,  .  . 

Green-top  Globe, 
Yellow  Bullock, 


Turnips,  Swedish,  .  . 

Yellow  Bullock, 
White,  .  . 


Roots. 


Potatoes, . 

Improved  Roots  and  Seeds,  . 
Extra  Seeds,  Roots,  and  Plants, 


1060 


35 

37 

12 

3 

1 

—  88  Dairy  produce. 


2 

1 

3 


C 

2 

4 


6 

3 

7 

2 


12 


42  Seeds. 


7 

5 

2 

-  14 
13 

-  27  Roots. 

.  .  4 

.  .  12 


rvooi. 

Fleeces,  Cheviot  and  Black- faced . ,11  Wool. 

Implements. 

Collection  of  Implements,  1  Competitors  with  9  implements. 

New  Implements,  .  .  10  ..... 

Design,  Model,  or  Drawing,  4  — 

Improvementsin  subsoil  plough  3  .... 

common  plough,  W  — 

....  barn  fanners,  2  .... 

farm  cart  and 

wheels,  .  4  — 

. —  implements  for 

potato  and  tur¬ 
nip  crops,  16  .... 

—  implements  of 

dairy  husbandry, 5  _ _ 

Implements  introduced  into 

Scotland,  ....  3  —  _  5  _ _ 

Improved  Tile  Pipes,  *5  —  _  7  articles. 

Patented  Articles,  .  .  25  .....  — .45 


14 
...  8 
...  3 

...  12 
...  2 

5 


23 

10 


143  Implements. 


1,387  Lots. 
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On  Tuesday,  numerous  committees  and  sub-committees  were 
appointed  to  superinted  the  different  departments  of  the  business 
of  the  show  on  this  and  the  succeeding  days,  and  the  following 
gentlemen  were  also  requested  to  act  as  judges  of  the  various 
classes  of  objects  enumerated  below  : — 

Of  the  Galloway  Breed. — Mr  John  M’Queen,  Auchinhay  ;  Mr  Robert  M’Monies, 
Chapel  ;  Mr  Alexander  Craig,  Bighouse,  Sutherlandshire  ;  J.  B.  Fernie,  Esq.  of 
Kilmux,  Fifeshire,  and  Mr  John  Stronyan,  Barr,  Newtown  Stewart.  | 

Of  the  Short- horn  Breed. — John  Fleriot,  Esq.  of  Foleyhills,  Berwickshire,  and 
Mr  William  Bartholomew,  Goltho,  Lincolnshire. 

Of  the  Ayrshire  Breed. — Mr  David  Tenant,  Howwell,  and  Mr  John  Buchannaii, 
Finnich. 

Of  the  West  Highland  Breed. — McDonald  M ’Donald,  Craigruie,  and  Mr  William 
Gillespie,  Gateside,  Douglas. 

Of  the  Boiled  Breeds. — Mr  Craig,  Mr  Fernie,  and  Mr  Stronyan. 

Of  any  Breed.— M.v  Heriot  and  Mr  Bartholomew. 

Of  Horses. — Professor  Dick,  Edinburgh  ;  Mr  Williamson,  Veterinary  Surgeon, 
Edinburgh;  Mr  Andrew  Black,  Smeaton,  Dalkeith  Park,  and  John  Campbell 
Renton,  Esq.  of  Mordington,  Berwickshire. 

Of  Leicester  Sheep. — Mr  John  Grey,  Dilston,  Northumberland,  and  Mr  Adam 
Brack  Boyd,  Cherrytrees,  Roxburghshire. 

Of  Cheviot  Sheep. — Mr  Robert  Tod,  Cardrona  Mains,  Peebless-shire,  and  Mr 
James  Murray,  Craigend. 

Of  Black-faced  Sheep.— Mr  M’Donald  and  Mr  Gillespie. 

Of  Southdown  Sheep. — Mr  John  Dudgeon,  Spylaw,  Roxburghshire,  Mr  Andrew 
Byres,  and  Mr  Walter  Carruthers. 

Of  Crosses. — Mr  Dudgeon,  Mr  Byres,  and  Mr  Carruthers, 

Of  Swine- — Mr  Grey  and  Mr  Tod. 

Of  Bouhry. — Sir  William  Jardine,  Bart-,  of  Applegarth,  Durafriess-shire  ;  FI ugh 
Corrie,  Esq.,  younger  of  Steilston,  and  Mr  Shaw,  Drumlanrig  Castle. 

Of  Dairy  Broduce, — Mr  Francis  Richardson,  Edinburgh,  and  Mr  James  Biggar, 
Mavyholm,  Dumfriesshire. 

Of  Implements. — Professor  Low,  Edinburgh  ;  W.  M.  Alexander,  Esq.  of  Balloch- 
myle  ;  Mr  Dalzell,  Whitehouse  Villa,  Edinburgh ;  George  Turnbull,  Esq.  of  Abbey 
St  Bathans,  Berwickshire  ;  Mr  Smith,  late  of  Deanston,  and  Mr  Scoular,  Had¬ 
dington. 

Of  Roots  and  Seeds. — Sir  William  Jardine,  Mr  Law-son,  Edinburgh,  Mr  Little, 
Carlisle,  Mr  Brack  Boyd,  Mr  Dudgeon,  and  Captain  M’Murdo. 

The  judges  of  dairy  produce,  roots,  and  seeds,  and  of  implements, 
were  engaged  in  their  duties  on  Tuesday  ;  those  of  stock  ont 
Wednesday.  We  now  proceed  to  enumerate  the  awards  of  pre¬ 
miums  in  the  order  in  which  the  exhibitions  took  place  ;  and 
shall  not  repeat  the  number  of  competitors  at  the  head  of  each 
particular  class,  but  refer  generally  to  the  list  given  above, 

I. — Dairy  Produce. 

1 .  Curinq  Butter. 

To  the  owner  of  any  Dairy  who  made  and  cured  the  best  quality  of  Butter  for 
the  market,  not  being  less  than  two  cwt.,  during  the  season  1843 — the  premium  of 
five  sovereigns,  to  No.  30,  belonging  to  James  Rome,  Allerbeck,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  quality  of  ditto — the  premium  of  three  sovereigns,  to  No.  2, 
belonging  to  Alexander  Aitkenhead,  Barskevin,  Renfrew^shire. 

An  extra  premium  was  awarded  to  Robert  Osborne,  Dalscone,  near  Dumfries, 
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The  general  qualify  of  the  butter  was  considered  by  the  judges  as  very  good, 
and  the  state  in  which  it  was  presented  for  exhibition  evinced  attention,  neatness, 
and  cleanliness. 


2.  Making  Cheese. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Sweet  or  Full  Milk  Cheese,  made  of  any  variety  that  he 
finds  most  profitable  for  the  market — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  37, 
belonging  to  John  Young,  Nether  Kirkcudbright,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  three  sovereigns,  to  No.  15,  belonging 
to  Thomas  Kennedy,  Chapelhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

The  judges  commended  the  cheeses  of  James  Moffat,  Gateside,  near  Sanquhar, 
Dumfriesshire,  as  being  very  handsome  and  well  made,  and  those  of  James 
M’Adam,  Clearie,  Newtown-Stevvart,  \Yigtoushire,  as  worthy  of  notice. 

For  the  best  quality  of  Cheese  from  Skimmed  Milk,  made  for  sale  during  the 
season  of  1845,  not  being  less  than  one  cwt. — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No. 
6,  belonging  to  Janet  M’Kay,  Chapel  Dairy,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  quality  of  ditto — the  premium  of  three  sovereigns,  to  No.  8, 
belonging  to  William  Muir,  Hardington  Mains,  Dumfriesshire. 

II. — Seeds  and  Roots. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  White  Wheat,  of  any  variety — the  silver 
medal,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  Thomas  Laurie,  Terreglestown,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Ked  Wheat,  of  any  variety — the  silver 
medal,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  William  Watts,  Craigs,  Dumfidesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Spring  Wheat — the  silver  medal,  to  No.  4, 
belonging  to  John  Mackenzie,  Barnhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Barley,  of  any  variety — the  silver  medal,  to 
No.  2,  belonging  to  John  Mackenzie,  Barnhill. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Potato  Oats — the  silver  medal,  to  No.  2, 
belonging  to  George  Riddick,  Greenhiilhead,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Hopetoun  Oats — the  silver  medal.  Not 
awarded. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Sandy  Oats— the  silver  medal,  to  No.  3, 
belonging  to  Robert  Osborne,  Dalscone,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Beans,  of  any  variety — the  silver  medak 
Not  awarded. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Perennial  Rye-Grass  Seed,  of  any  variety — 
the  silver  medal,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  Thomas  Biggar,  King’s  Grange,  Kirk¬ 
cudbright. 

An  extra  premium  was  awarded  to  Alexander  Watt,  Gainleitch,  Ayrshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  any  new  variety  of  Grass  Seed,  introduced 
into  the  culture  of  the  farm — the  silver  medal,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  Thomas 
Biggar,  King’s  Grange. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Swedish  Turnip  Seed— the  silver  medal,  to 
No.  5,  belonging  to  William  Skirving,  Walton,  Lancashire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Greentop  Globe  Turnip  Seed — the  silver 
medal,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  Thomas  Kennedy,  Dumfries. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  Yellow  Bullock  Turnip  Seed — the  silver 
medal,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  John  Corrie,  Gallo wberry,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  20  Roots  of  Swedish  Turnips,  of  any  variety 
■ — the  silver  medal,  to  No.  7,  belonging  to  John  Mackenzie,  Barnhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  20  Roots  of  Yellow  Turnips,  of  any  variety 
— the  silver  medal,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  James  Connell,  Conheath,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  20  Roots  of  White  Turnips,  of  any  variety 
< — the  silver  medal,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  Thomas  Laurie,  Terreglestown,  Dumfries. 

For  the  best  and  approved  sample  of  20  Roots  of  any  other  plant  suited  to  field 
culture — the  silver  medal.  No  competitor. 

For  each  of  the  two  best  and  approved  varieties  of  Potato  suited  for  the 
Table — the  silver  medal,  to  No.  10,  belonging  to  William  Osborne,  Dalscone, 
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Dumfriesshire,  for  a  variety  named  Buffs,  and  also  to  No.  5,  for  Potatoes  named  New 
York  Whites,  belonging  to  William  Gordon,  Castlehill,  Dumfriesshire. 

And  for  the  best  and  approved  Potato  for  Feeding  Cattle — the  silver  medal,  to 
No.  13,  named  Barnfs  Potato,  belonging  to  Francis  Wood,  Jardington,  Dumfries¬ 
shire. 

To  each  of  the  four  best  and  approved  samples  of  Seeds  and  Roots,  not  falling 
within  any  of  the  classes  above  enumerated — the  silver  medal.  No  competitor. 

For  the  best  and  approved  Collection  of  Seeds,  Roots,  and  Plants  exhibited  by 
any  one  competitor — the  premium  was  awarded  equally  between  Peter  Lawson  & 
Son,  the  society’s  seedsmen,  and  Thomas  Kennedy,  seedsman,  Dumfries. 

Amongst  the  general  collections  exhibited,  that  of  Messrs 
Lawson  &  Son,  seedsmen  to  the  Society,  as  usual,  stood  pre¬ 
eminent,  and  contained  some  new  specimens  of  seeds  and  plants. 
The  judges  noticed  the  following  articles  in  particular  among 
the  collections  of  Messrs  Lawson  and  Mr  Kennedy  ;  and  first,  of 
those  exhibited  by  Messrs  Lawson,  were — 

110  distinct  varieties  of  wheat,  6  of  rye,  26  of  oats,  and  35  of  barley,  including 
new  varieties  from  the  Himalaya  Mountains,  Abyssinia,  and  Chinese  Tartary.  A 
collection  of  grasses,  and  other  herbage  and  forage  plants  used  in  agriculture,  with 
samples  of  seed  illustrative  of  their  treatise  on  the  cultivated  grasses.  Of  plants, 
there  were  the  Hordeum  bulhosiim,  Bulbous  barley ;  Bokhara  clover ;  Bromus 
Scliraderi,  a  new  plant ;  samples  and  specimens  of  the  Alsike  clover ;  Elymus 
Sibericus,  Bromus  giganteus  ;  send ‘a.  growing  specimen,  18  inches  in  height,  of  the 
Bactylis  coespitosa,  or  Tussac  grass,  raised  from  the  seed  sent  to  the  society  by  Lord 
Stanley,  the  Colonial  Secretary,  from  the  Falkland  Islands.  Captain  M’Murdo, 
one  of  the  judges,  identified  this  plant  as  a  specimen  of  the  true  Tussac  grass.  There 
were  tubers  of  the  Conqueror  potato,  a  new  and  pi-oductive  variety,  from  the  Orkney 
Islands,  four  stems  of  which  produced  84  lbs.  of  potatoes.  The  collection  of  Mr 
Kennedy  of  Dumfries  was  also  excellent,  containing  a  great  variety  of  specimens 
of  natural  grasses  and  of  grain  ;  a  specimen  of  each  kind  of  forest  tree  ;  36  varieties 
of  potato,  and  fine  specimens  of  turnips,  carrots.  Drumhead  cabbage,  and  Kohl 
Rabi,  all  of  which  the  judges  highly  commended. 

IIL — Implements. 

For  the  best  Collection  of  Agricultural  Implements  and  Machines  of  any  descrip¬ 
tion,  manufactured  by  or  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Exhibitor,  just  propor¬ 
tion  of  parts,  workmanship,  utility,  and  price,  being  considered — the  premium  of 
five  sovereigns,  or  the  medium  gold  medal,  to  No.  1,  to  R.  Gray  and  Sons,  imple¬ 
ment  makers,  Uddingstone,  Lanarkshire  ;  and  two  sovereigns  to  William  Smith, 
Lochthorn,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  any  new  and  useful  Agricultural  Implement  or  Machine,  that  has  been  satis¬ 
factorily  tested  in  actual  work,  not  previously  exhibited  in  competition — the  premium 
of  five  sovereigns,  or  the  medium  gold  medal,  to  No.  5,  John  Geddes,  Cargen  Bridge, 
Kirkcudbright,  for  a  Drill  Sowing-Machine  ;  and  to  No.  9,  to  Robert  M’Turk  of 
Hastingshall,  Minnyhive,  for  a  Simple  Stack  Ventilator — the  silver  medal. 

For  any  Design,  Model,  or  Drawing  of  any  new  Machine,  or  Implement  appli¬ 
cable  to  any  useful  purpose  connected  with  Agriculture,  which  may,  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges,  promise  to  be  successful  in  accomplishing  the  object  intended — the 
silver  medal,  to  No.  3,  to  Mr  Crosskill,  Beverly  Ironwoi*ks,  Yorkshire. 

For  such  useful  Improvement  in  the  construction  of  the  Subsoil  Plough  as  may 
be  best  suited  to  accomplish  the  main  object  of  subsoil  ploughing,  viz. — moving, 
breaking,  stirring,  and  effectually  detaching  the  subsoil  from  its  own  substratum, 
without  bringing  it  to  the  surface — the  premium  of  seven  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  to 
James  Anderson,  Howwood,  Renfrewshire— for  a  Subsoil  Plough  or  Grubber — 
three  sovereigns. 

For  any  useful  Improvement  i;i  the  construction  of  the  common  Two-horse 
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Plough,  which  has  for  its  object  the  lifting  and  turning  over  the  greatest  quantity  of 
the  soil  in  a  given  time,  with  the  least  resistance  to  the  draught,  and  which  produces, 
at  the  same  time,  a  fair  and  efficient  surface  for  exposure  or  for  seed.  In  this  class 
the  judges  were  of  opinion  that  the  several  articles  deserved  notice  for  the  endea¬ 
vours  to  improve  the  common  Plough,  and  for  the  goodness  of  the  workmanship  ; — 
but  as  the  Ploughs  did  not  exhibit  such  improvements  as  to  bring  them  within  the 
terms  of  the  premium,  they  awarded  twenty- two  sovereigns  for  expenses  among  the 
competitors — eleven  in  number. 

For  any  useful  improvement  in  the  construction  of  Barn  Fanners — the  premium 
of  five  sovereigns.  No  premium  awarded. 

For  any  useful  improvement  in  Farm  Carts  and  Wheels — the  premium  of  three 
sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  to  Robert  Crawford,  Uddingstone,  Lanarkshire,  for  a  Cart 
with  an  Improved  Double  Lock. 

For  any  useful  improvement  on  the  Thrashing-Machine,  particularly  on  the 
Drum,  having  for  its  object  the  saving  of  horse-power  and  producing  clean  work — 
the  premium  of  six  sovereigns.  No  competition. 

For  the  most  useful  improvement  in  the  construction  of  any  of  the  implements 
used  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Turnip  and  Potato  Crops— the  premium  of  one  and  a- 
half  sovereign,  to  No.  1,  to  John  Affleck  and  Co.,  Palmerston,  for  a  Turnip-Drill 
xhibited  by  them  ;  and  also  one  and  a-half  sovereign  to  John  VVightman,  the 

ventor. 

To  John  Birkett  Stainton,  Milton,  for  a  Double  Plough — the  silver  medal. 

For  the  most  useful  improvement  in  any  of  the  Utensils  or  Machines  used  in 
Dairy  Husbandry— to  No.  3,  the  silver  medal  to  Robert  Miller,  Balgray,  Dum- 
riesshire. 

1  To  Richard  Robinson,  Lisburn,  Ireland,  for  Churns  exhibited  by  him,  five  sove¬ 
reigns,  to  be  divided  equally  between  him  and  the  Inventors,  John  Rowan  and  Sons, 
Ballyclare,  Ireland. 

To  the  Implement  Maker  who  shall  have  successfully  introduced  into  Scotland,  of 
his  own  manufacture,  any  Machine  or  Implement  that  is  generally  approved  in  the 
practice  of  Agriculture  in  England  or  elsewhere,  or  a  Modification  of  the  same,  and 
which  has  hitherto  been  but  little  known  or  employed  in  Scotland — the  premium 
of  five  sovereigns.  A  premium  would  have  been  awarded  to  Mr  Crosskill,  had  he 
not  received  one  previously  for  his  Clod-Crusher. 

To  Richard  Robinson,  Lisburn,  five  sovereigns,  for  the  Steaming  Apparatus 
exhibited  by  him ;  and  the  silver  medal  to  Josiah  Jennings,  New  York,  as  being 
partly  the  Inventor. 

For  a  Weighing  Machine,  adopted  to  general  Farm  Purposes,  capable  of  weighing 
Stock  or  Produce,  dead  or  alive,  from  the  weight  of  a  Sheep  to  that  of  a  Loaded 
Cart,  and  which  will  indicate  the  addition  of  1 -500th  part  of  the  mass  to  be  weighed 
— the  premium  of  five  sovereigns.  No  competition. 

For  any  improved  Tile  Pipe,  or  other  invention  for  securing  the  run  of  water  in 
drains,  possessing  the  advantages  of  cheapness  and  durability,  combined  with 
efficiency — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns.  No  premium  awarded. 

For  approved  Patented  Articles,  and  Articles  not  coming  within  the  range  of  any 
of  the  foregoing  Articles  : — 

To  No,  1,  John  Ainslie,  Alperton,  Middlesex,  for  his  Patent  Hand  Drain-Tile 
Machine — the  medium  gold  medal  or  five  sovereigns.  To  No.  4,  to  Robert  Boyle, 
Ayr,  for  his  Patent  Tile  Machine — the  medium  gold  medal  or  five  sovereigns.  To 
No.  5,  to  .Tohn  Henry  Charnock,  Wakefield,  Yorkshire,  for  his  Drain-Tile  and 
Pipe  Machine— three  sovereigns.  To  No.  19,  to  John  Weir,  Dumfries,  for  the 
Good  Workmanship  and  Cheapness  of  the  Saddlery  exhibited  by  him — the  silver 
medal.  To  No.  20,  to  Jolm  West,  Lundie,  Forfarshire,  for  his  Mole  Plough,  which 
may  be  used  as  a  Subsoil  Plough — two  sovereigns.  To  No.  21,  to  Messrs  Young, 
Edinburgh,  for  their  Portable  Sheep  Rack — the  silver  medal.  The  Committee 
expressed  their  favourable  opinion  of  the  Quality  and  Cheapness  of  Messrs  Young’s 
Wire  and  Iron  Work.  To  Richard  Colman,  Colchester,  for  his  Expanding  Lever 
Harrow— three  sovereigns.  To  James  Kirkwood,  Tranent,  East  Lothian,  for  his 
Harrow  for  Breaking  and  Pulverising  Land— three  sovereigns.  To  Norman 
Lockhart  of  Tarbrax,  Lanarkshire,  for  Introduction  of  Norwegian  Harrows — two 
sovereigns. 
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Trial  of  several  of  the  implements  prior  to  the  award  of 
the  above  premiums  was  made  on  Tuesday  forenoon,  in  a  field 
belonging  to  Mr  Thorburn,  near  Maryfield,  about  half-a-mile 
from  the  show-yard,  under  the  superintendence  of  the  Judges. 

IV. — Cattle. 

Galloway  Breed. 

As  might  have  been  expected  from  the  district,  a  large  number 
and  variety  of  this  breed  were  presented  for  exhibition. 

For  the  best  Bull,  calved  between  1st  January  1839  and  1st  .January  1843 — the 
premium  of  thirty  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 

For  the  second  best  ditto— the  premium  of  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  No.  10,  belong¬ 
ing  to  John  Rain,  Callyraains,  Kirkcudbright. 

The  honorary  silver  medal  to  Mr  Marshall,  Kirkcudbright,  as  the  Breeder  of  the 
best  Bull. 

For  the  best  Bull,  not  exceeding  thirty-three  months  old — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No.  11,  belonging  to  Stair  H,  Stewart  of  Glasserton,  Kirkcudbright. 

For  the  best  two  Breeding  Cows,  belonging  to  the  same  stock,  calved  prior  to  1st 
January  1843 — the  premium  of  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  .Tames 
Gillespie,  Annanbank,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  single  Breeding  Cow,  calved  prior  to  1st  .January  1843 — the  premium  • 
of  ten  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  5,  belonging 
to  John  M’Fiee,  Borland,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  two  Spayed  Heifers,  calved  after  1st  January  1842 — the  premium 
of  ten  sovereigns.  No  competition. 

For  the  best  two  Spayed  Heifers,  calved  after  1st  .January  1843 — the  premium  of 
ten  sovereigns,  to  No,  1,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

For  the  best  Ox,  or  Spayed  Heifer,  of  any  age — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns, 
to  No.  1,  belonging  to  Hugh  Corrie,  Newtonaird,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  .January  1842 — the  premium  of  ten  sove¬ 
reigns,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  Stair  H.  Stewart  of  Glasserton,  Wigtonshire. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging 
to  Colonel  James  M’Douall  of  Logan,  Wigtonshire. 

For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1843 — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No,  1,  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Colonel  James  M’Douall. 

For  the  best  two  Heifers,  calved  after  1st  January  1843 — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  John  JJalliday,  Moloch,  in  Rerwick,  Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — the  premium  of  seven  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belong¬ 
ing  to  William  Sproat,  Borness,  Kirkcudbright. 

For  the  best  single  Heifer,  in  calf — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  1, 
belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. 

For  the  bestdot  of  Stii’ks,  calved  after  1st  January  1844,  being  not  under  one-half 
of  those  bred  on  the  farm,  and  not  fewer  than  four  in  number — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No.  7,  belonging  to  William  Sproat. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging 
to  Alexander  Haliiday,  Culcraigie,  Kirkcudbright. 


Short-Horn  Breed, 

There  was  little  expectation  that  the  district  would  supply  many 
of  this  breed  of  cattle,  and  yet  those  exhibited  were  good,  and 
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their  presence  evinced  that  the  breed  is  making  its  way  in  this 
as  well  as  in  every  other  low  district  of  the  country. 

For  the  best  Bull,  calved  between  1st  January  1841  and  1st  January  1843-  the 
preraiuna  of  thirty  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  C.  W.  Harvey,  Walton,  Lan¬ 
cashire. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  No.  5,  belonging 
to  William  Jobson,  Chillingham, Newton,  Northumberland. 

The  honorary  silver  medal,  to  C.  W.  Harvey,  as  the  Breeder  of  the  best  Bull. 

For  the  best  Bull  Stirk,  calved  after  1st  January  1044 — the  premium  of  fifteen 
sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  David  Hill  of  Edenhall,  Cumbei’land. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  seven  sovereigns,  to  No.  5,  belonging 
to  William  Tod,  Elphinstone  Tower,  East  Lothian. 

For  the  best  Breeding  Cow,  calved  prior  to  1st  January  1843 — the  premium  of 
ten  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  W.  T.  Carruthers  of  Dormont,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  Heifer,  calved  a'ter  1st  January  1843 — the  premium  of  ten  sove¬ 
reigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  W.  T.  Carruthers. 

For  the  best  two  Heifers,  calved  after  1st  January  1844 — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  W.  T.  Carruthers. 

The  cow  belonging  to  William  Little,  Rose  Castle,  near  Dalston,  county  of 
Cumberland,  and  that  of  Thomas  Rome,  Baurch,  near  Gretna,  Dumfriesshire, 
were  commended  by  the  judges  as  possessing  great  merit. 

Ayrshire  Breed. 

Of  this  breed  the  exhibition  seems  to  have  been  confined  to 
the  produce  of  the  district,  very  few  having  been  sent  from  the 
best  districts  of  Ayrshire  and  Lanarkshire. 

For  the  best  Bull,  calved  between  1st  Janua^'y  1840  and  1st  .January  1843  —  the 
premium  of  fifteen  sovereigns,  to  No.  5,  belonging  to  George  Lorimer,  Kirkland, 
Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  secon.l  best  ditto — the  premium  of  seven  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging 
to  Lawrence  Drew,  Carmyle,  Lanarkshire. 

The  honorary  silver  medal,  to  Lawrence  Drew,  as  the  Breeder  of  the  best  Bull. 

For  the  best  Bull,  calved  after  1st  January  1843 — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns, 
to  No.  2,  belonging  to  James  Grierson,  Morton  Mains,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  Milch  Cow,  calved  prior  to  1st  January  1842 — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  belonging  to  William  Young  Herries  of  Spottes,  Kirkcud¬ 
bright. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  15,  belonging 
to  James  Wilson,  Old  Mill,  Ayrshire. 

For  the  best  two  Heifers,  calved  after  1st  January  1843 — the  premium  of  seven 
sovereigns,  to  No.  13,  belonging  to  William  Muir,  Hardington  Mains,  Lanarkshire. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  12,  belong¬ 
ing  to  James  Muir,  Castledykes,  Lanarkshire. 

West  Highland  Breed. 

There  was  no  competition  in  the  breeding  animals  of  this  kind 
of  cattle,  the  exhibition  being  confined  to  fat  oxen. 

For  the  best  two  Oxen,  calved  after  1st  January  1841 — the  premium  of  ten  sove¬ 
reigns,  to  No.  5,  belonging  to  Archibald  Stirling  of  Keir,  Stirlingshire. 

For  the  best  two  Heifers — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns.  No  competition. 

Polled  Breeds. 

None  of  the  polled  breeds  of  Forfarshire  and  Aberdeenshire 
came  to  compete  with  the  polled  oxen  of  Galloway. 

For  the  best  Ox  of  the  Galloway,  Aberdeen,  or  Angus  Polled  Breeds,  calved  after 
1st  January  1841 — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns,  !o  No.  2,  belonging  to  Stair  H. 
Stewart  of  Glasserton,  Wigtonehire. 
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Any  Breed, 

There  were  some  fine  oxen  of  this  class,  both  of  the  Short-horn 
and  Galloway  breeds,  as  well  as  crosses  between  them.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  Galloways  carried  off  the  prize. 

For  the  best  Ox  of  any  kind,  pure  or  cross,  of  any  age,  the  particulars  of  the 
breed  being  specified — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns,  to  iSo.  2,  belonging  to  Colonel 
James  M’Douall  of  Logan,  Wigtonshire. 

V.  — Horses. 

Draught  and  Coach  Horses. 

'Fhe  display  of  draught  stallions  was  good,  as  also  of  a  few 
mares,  and  there  was  a  considerable  number  of  excellent  fillies. 
The  coach  stallion  which  gained  the  premium  was  a  very  hand¬ 
some  horse,  of  great  spirit  and  good  temper,  and  having  fine 
free  action.  His  portrait  for  the  Picture-Gallery  of  the  Society’s 
Museum  was  intrusted  to  the  artistic  care  of  Mr  Gourlay  Steell 
of  Edinburgh. 

For  the  best  Stallion^  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  for  breeding  Draught  Horses — 
the  premium  of  forty  sovereigns,  to  No.  13,  belonging  to  Thomas  Richardson, 
Solemain,  Cumberland. 

For  the  second  best  ditto- — the  premium  of  twenty  sovereigns,  to  No.  11,  belong¬ 
ing  to  John  Paterson,  Killeonan,  Argyleshire. 

For  the  best  Stallion,  from  three  to  ten  years  old,  for  breeding  Horses  for  Coach 
or  Chariot— the  premium  of  twenty  sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  belonging  to  Robert 
Moffat,  Newtown  of  Rockliffe,  Cumberland. 

For  the  best  Mare  for  breeding  Draught  Horses,  and  which  shall  have  been  at 
least  one  year  in  the  possession  of  the  Competitor — the  premium  of  fifteen  sove¬ 
reigns,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  John  Bartholomew,  Broomhill,  Dumbartonshire. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to 
John  Birrel,  Guards  Farm,  Cumberland. 

For  the  best  three- year-old  Draught  Gelding — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to 
No.  1,  belonging  to  Robert  Hiddleston,  Riddingwood,  Dunifriesshire* 

For  the  best  two-year-old  Draught  Gelding — the  pi’emiura  of  five  sovereigns,  to 
No.  6,  belonging  to  Thomas  Struthers,  Gilfoot,  liiirkcudbright. 

For  the  best  three -year-old  Draught  Filly — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to 
No.  5,  belonging  to  Thomas  Smith,  Dalfibble,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  two-year-old  Draught  Filly — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to 
No.  11,  belonging  to  Reginald  Tinning,  Chapeltown,  Cumberland. 

The  two  Stallions,  Idlehoy  and  Vulcan.,  belonging  to  James  Wilkin,  Tinwald 
Mains,  near  Dumfries,  were  considered  by  the  judges  as  particularly  handsome,  but, 
being  thorough-bred,  they  did  not  properly  belong  to  the  class  of  carriage  horses  in 
which  they  were  entered. 

VI.  — Sheep. 

1 .  Leicester  Breed'. 

The  show  of  this  breed  was  superior  to  what  may  have  been 
expected  from  the  district,  and  though  many  of  the  animals  came 
from  a  distance,  particularly  from  the  English  Border,  there  were 
a  sufficient  number  of  local  entries  to  evince  that  this  breed,  like 
the  short-horn  cattle,  are  finding  their  way  in  all  the  lower 
parts  of  the  country. 

For  the  best  Tup,  not  exceeding  five  years  old — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns, 
to  No.  9,  belonging  to  William  Smith,  Burton,  Northumberland. 
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For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  5,  belongiug  tc? 
Thomas  Howey,  Lilburngrange,  Northumberland. 

For  the  best  Shearling  Tup — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  14,  belonging 
to  William  Smith,  Burton,  Northumberland. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Ewes,  not  less  than  two  years  old — the  premium  of  five 
sovereigns,  to  No.  6,  belonging  to  W  illiam  Parker,  Yanwath  Hall,  Cumberland. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Gimraers — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No. 
belonging  to  Randle  W.  Saunders  of  Nunwick  Hall,  Cumberland. 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Fat  W^ethers,  not  exceeding  twenty  months  old — the 
premium  of  three  sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  W'^illiam  Marshall,  Kirkland, 
Kirkcudbright. 


2.  Cheviot  Breed. 

This  was,  without  exception,  the  finest  exhibition  of  this  breed y 
both  for  purity  of  blood  and  condition,  that  we  ever  saw  at  the 
Society’s  Shows ;  and  their  large  number  was  imposing. 

For  the  best  two  Tups,  not  exceeding  forty- five  months  old — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  James  Bryden,  Moodlaw,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belong¬ 
ing  to  William  Aitchison,  Menzion,  Peeblesshire. 

For  the  best  three  Shearling  Tups,  bred  by  the  Exhibitor — the  premium  of  seven 
sovereigns,  to  No.  7,  belonging  to  John  Murray,  Dean’s  Houses,  Peeblesshire. 

For  the  second  best  three  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  1,  belong¬ 
ing  to  William  Aitchison,  Menzion. 

For  the  best  three  Shearling  Tups,  the  property  of  the  Exhibitor,  without  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Breeder — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  belonging  to  Robert 
Elliot,  Hardgrave,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Ewes,  not  exceeding  six  years  old,  selected  from  a  regular 
I  reeding  stock  of  not  fewer  than  two  hundred — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns,  to 
No.  3,  belonging  to  James  Bryden,  Moodlaw. 

For  the  second  best  pen  of  ten  ditto— the  prennum  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  4^ 
belonging  to  Thomas  Little,  Pennyland,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Gimmers,  selected  from  a  regular  breeding  stock  of  not 
less  than  two  hundred  Ewes,  and  kept  with  the  breeding  stock  until  the  period  of 
the  Show — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  5,  belonging  to  Thomas  Little, 
Pennyland. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  thirty-twoAnonths  old — the 
premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  Charles  Stewart,  of  Hillside,, 
Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  ditto,  not  exceeding  twenty  months  old — the  premium  of 
five  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  Charles  Stewart,  Hillside. 

o.  BlacJc-faced  Breed. 

These  also  made  a  good  exhibition,  though  we  had  expected  a 
larger  number  from  so  fine  a  district. 

For  the  best  two  Tups,  not  exceeding  forty-five  months  old- — the  premium  of  ten 
sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  Mr  Adam  Blacklock,  Minnygate,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  two  ditto— the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  belong¬ 
ing  to  Mr  Adam  Blacklock. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Ewes,  not  exceeding  six  years  old,  selected  from  a  regular 
breeding  stock  of  not  fewer  than  two  hundred — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns,  to 
No.  1,  belonging  to  James  Milligan  of  Hayfield,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  pen  of  ten  ditto — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  2, 
belonging  to  Thomas  Reid,  Trollos,  Lanarkshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Gimmers,  selected  from  a  regular  breeding  stock  of  not 
fewer  than  two  hundred  Ewes,  and  kept  wiih  the  breeding  stock  until  the  period  o 
the  SI  ow — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  James  Milligan. 
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For  the  best  pen  of  five  Fat  Wethers,  not  exceeding  fifty-six  months  old — the 
premium  of  five  sovereigns  to  No.  2,  belpnging  to  David  Scott,  Northfield,  East 
Lothian. 

4.  Southdoion  Breed, 

This  fine  breed  of  sheep  has  not  yet  found  its  way  into  this 
quarter  in  sufficient  numbers  to  produce  an  effect. 

For  the  best  Tup — the  premium  of  ten  sovereigns,  to  No,  2,  belonging  to  Walter 
M’Culloeh  of  Kirkclaugh,  Kirkcudbright.  -  ‘ 

For  the  best  pen  of  three  Ewes — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns.  Not  awarded. 

Fertile  best  three  Wethers,  shewing  most  symmetry,  fat,  and  weight — the  premium 
of  five  sovereigns.  No  competition. 

5,  Crosses. 

The  cross  that  receives  the  greatest  approval  from  the  breeders 
of  sheep  is  with  the  Leicester  tup,  and  it  certainly  never  fails  to 
impress  both  symmetry  and  aptitude  to  fatten  upon  the  progeny. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Fat  Wethers,  a  cross  between  a  Leicester  Tup  and  Cheviot 
Ewes,  not  exceeding  twenty  months  old — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  3, 
belonging  to  Robert  Smith,  Ladyland,  Kirkcudbright. 

For  the  second  best  pen  of  five  ditto — the  premium  of  three  sovereigns,  to  No.  2, 
belonging  to  James  Mitchell,  Bankhead,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Fat  Wethers,  a  cross  between  a  Leicester  Tup  and  Black¬ 
faced  Ewes,  not  exceeding  twenty  months  old — the  prera  ura  of  five  sovereigns,  to 
No.  1,  belonging  to  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone  of  Annandale,  M.P.,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  pen  of  five  Fat  Wehers,  of  any  cross,  under  thirty-two  months  old 
— the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  William  Wright,  Bengal, 
Dumfriesshire.  '  o 

For  the  best  pen  of  ten  Lambs,  from  Cheviot  Ewes  by  a  Leicester  Ram,  or  any 
long-v,’ooled  Rain,  dropt  subsequently  to  1st  March  1845,  shewn  by  the  breeder — ■ 
ihe  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to  Archibald  Rodan,  Duncow, 
Dumfriesshire. 

VIL — Swine. 

Larqe  and  Small  Breeds. 

*/ 

Dumfriesshire  having  been  long  famed  for  its  hams,  a  good 
exhibition  of  pigs  was  reasonably  to  be  expected,  and  the  speci¬ 
mens  of  those  useful  animals  presented  for  exhibition  certainly 
created  no  disappointment.  The  small  breed,  rmd  most  deservedly, 
seems  to  be  gaining  ground  in  this  district,  as  it  ought  in  every 
other.  F or  the  credit  of  this  district,  we  cannot  refrain  express¬ 
ing  our  belief  that  no  ciirer  of  hams  superior  to  Mr  Robert 
M’Harg  of  Dumfries  exists  in  the  kingdom. 

For  the  best  Boar,  large  breed,  not  under  twelve  months,  and  not  exceeding  forr 
years  old— -the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  2,  belonging  to  Robert  Graham, 
Hethcrside,  Cumberland. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  two  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to 
Robert  James,  ChaJkside,  Cumberland. 

For  the  best  Boar,  small  breed — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  6,  belong¬ 
ing  to  M .  C.  Maxwell  of  Terregles,  Kirkcudbright. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium,  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No.  8,  belonging  to 
James  Wi'kin,  linwald  Downs,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  Breeding  Sow, large  breed,  not  under  twelve  months,  and  not  exceeding 
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four  years  old — the  premium  of  five  sovereigns,  to  No,  2,  belonging  to  Robert 
Hewetson,  Auchenbenzie,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  two  sovereigns,  to  No.  3,  belonging  to 
Walter  Hewetson,  Kiidibeaii,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  best  Breeding  Sow,  small  breed — the  premium  of  four  sovereigns,  to  No„ 
5,  belonging  to  Robert  Gibson,  Braehead,  Dumfriesshire, 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  two  sovereigns,  to  No.  8,  belonging  to 
Robert  James,  Chalkside. 

For  the  best  tvvo  Pigs,  not  exceeding  forty  weeks  old — the  premium  of  three 
sovereigns,  to  No.  4,  belonging  to  John  Mackenzie,  Barnhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

VIIL — Poultry. 

This  was  by  far  the  most  extensive  and  finest  exhibition  of  this 
useful  and  indispensable  class  of  stock  on  every  farm  that  has 
yet  taken  place  under  the  auspices  of  the  Society.  Galloway  i® 
famed  for  good  poultry,  and  the  specimens  produced  demon¬ 
strated  that  its  fame  has  been  deservedly  acquired.  The  turkeys;, 
we  observed,  were  mostly  all  of  black  colour.  W e  think  if  the 
white  were  tried  it  would  not  only  produce  a  larger  but  a  more 
delicate  fleshed  bird.  The  geese  were  not  so  broad  and  compact  in 
the  body  as  they  sliould  be,  possessing  apparently  too  much  of  the 
Irish  blood.  The  white  Aylesbury  ducks  exhibited  by  Mr  Hope 
Johnstone  were  the  largest  and  most  beautiful  birds  of  the  kind 
ever  exhibited  in  Scotland  of  their  age,  only  seven  months.  There 
were  also  a  couple  of  very  fine  large  young  ducks,  of  the  common 
breed,  belonging,  we  believe,  to  David  W right,  Barnsoul  Mill,  Iron- 
gray,  which  had  been  erroneously  entered  by  one  of  his  people 
at  seven  months  old,  whereas,  as  we  w^ere  informed,  being  late 
birds,  they  were  only  four  months  old.  Of  the  fowls,  the  Dorking 
seems  to  take  the  lead.  In  the  QueeiTs  poultry-yard  at  Windsor 
we  have  seen  some  fine  specimens  of  fowls,  new  to  this  country,, 
named  the  Cochin  China,  and  the  cross  with  them  and  the  Dork¬ 
ing  produces  magnificent  birds,  the  young  pullets  weighing  as 
much  as  10  lbs.  a  piece,  and  their  eggs,  the  colour  of  the  shell 
being  w^arm  brown,  are  represented  to  possess  the  richest 
flavour.  W e  trust  that  this  portion  of  the  Society's  exhibition, 
which  is  of  growing  interest,  will  receive  marked  attention  in  every 
part  of  the  country. 

For  the  best  couple  of  Turkeys,  of  any  breed — the  premium  of  two  sovereigns,  to 
No.  6,  belonging  to  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone  of  Annandale,  M.P.,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  one  sovereign,  to  No.  7,  belonging  to 
William  Scot  of  Craigmuie,  Kirkcudbright. 

For  the  best  couple  of  Fowls,  of  the  Dorking  Breed — the  premium  of  one  sove- 
I’eign,  to  No.  9,  belonging  to  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  half  a  sovereign,  to  No,  3,  belonging 
to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk,  St  Mary’s  Isle,  Kirkcudbright. 

For  the  best  couple  of  any  other  Fowls,  of  pure  breed— -the  premium  of  one  sove¬ 
reign,  to  No.  1,  belonging  to  Mrs  Stewart,  South  wick,  Kirkcudbright. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  half  a  sovereign,  to  No.  2,  belonging 
to  Robert  Thomson,  Annfield  Pottery,  Glasgow. 

For  the  best  couple  of  Ducks,  of  any  breed — tlie  premium  of  one  sovereign, 

No.  3,  belonging  to  J.  J.  Hope  Johnstone. 
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For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  half  a  sovereign,  to  No.  1,  belonging 
to  the  Countess  of  Selkirk. 

For  the  best  couple  of  Geese,  of  any  breed — the  premium  of  one  sovereign,  to 
No.  4,  belonging  to  Mary  Mackenzie,  Barnhill,  Dumfriesshire. 

For  the  second  best  ditto — the  premium  of  half  a  sovereign,  to  No,  5,  belonging 
to  Andrew  Thomson,  Limekilns,  Annan. 

For  the  best  specimen  of  Poultry  of  any  other  description — the  premium  of  one 
sovereign,  to  No,  5,  belonging  to  Mr  Robert  Osborne,  Dalscone,  Dumfriesshire. 

IX. — Extra  Stock,  Seeds,  Roots,  and  Plants, 

Cattle. 

The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Directors  to  each  of  the  following  exhibi¬ 
tors  in  this  class,  namely  — To  Mark  S.  Stewart  of  Southwick,  near  Dum¬ 
fries,  for  his  Short-horn  Bull,  Fitzynaiirice.  To  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  for  two 
Short-horn  Oxen.  To  W,  T.  Carruthers  of  Dormont,  for  two  Short-horn 
Cows,  one  aged  eight  the  other  four  years.  To  Hugh  Corrie,  Newtonaird,  near 
Dumfries,  for  a  fine  specimen  of  an  Angus  Bull.  To  Robert  Osborne,  Dalscone, 
near  Dumfries,  for  two  Ayrshire  Heifers,  aged  respectively  one  year  two  months, 
and  one  year  four  months,  bred  by  the  exliibitor.  To  Alexander  Kirkpatrick, 
Milnehead,  for  an  Ayrshme  Heifer  in  Calf,  aged  three  years  five  months. 

Horses. 

The  judges  commended  the  three-year  old  Draught  Filly  belonging  to  Colonel 
M’Douall  of  Logan  ;  as  also  the  yearling  Draught  Colt,  belonging  to  Robert  Irving, 
Langdyke,  near  Annan.  It  was  the  cause  of  an  expression  of  regret  that  this  colt 
had  been  cut. 

Sheep, 

The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Directors  to  Robert  Threshie  of  Barn- 
barroch,  near  Dumfries,  for  six  Gimmers  of  the  Southdown  breed ;  to  Adam 
Blacklock,  Upper  Minnygate,  near  Moffat,  for  five  Black-faced  Tup  Lambs;  and 
James  Milligan  of  Hayfield,  near  Thornhill,  Dumfriesshire,  for  ten  Blackfaced 
Ewe  Lambs.  The  judges  also  commended  the  Leicester  Dinmonts  of  Thomas 
Watson,  Esperston,  near  Fushiebridge,  Mid-Lothian  ;  the  ten  Cheviot  Ewe  Lambs 
of  Thomas  Little,  Pennyland,  near  Dumfries ;  and  the  four  Wethers,  cross 
between  the  Leicester  Tup  and  Cheviot  Ewe,  of  William  Wright,  Bengal,  Lockerby, 
Dumfriesshire. 

Svnne. 

The  judges  highly  commende  1  a  sow  of  the  small  breed,  belonging  to  Hope 
Hunter,  Craighead,  near  Abington,  Lanarkshire. 

Roots.,  Seeds.,  and  Plants. 

The  Silver  Medal  was  awarded  by  the  Directors  to  Thomas  Laurie,  Terregles- 
town,  near  Dumfries,  for  a  specimen  of  Chiddam  Wheat ;  to  Thomas  Biggar,  King’s 
Grange,  Castle  Douglas,  Dumfriesshire,  for  Perennial  Rye- Grass  Seed,  of  fine 
quality,  weighing  3D  lbs.  per  bushel  ;  to  Francis  Wood,  Jardington,  near  Dumfries 
for  Seedling  Potatoes,  raised  from  the  seed  of  the  Highland  Early  variety  ;  and 
to  George  Scott  Elliot,  Woodslee,  near  Cannobie,  Dumfriesshire,  for  Hybrid  Turnips, 
Potatoes,  Mangel-wurzel,  and  Carrots,  all  of  which  Avere  well  deserving  of  notice. 

X. — Pedigrees. 

The  following  are  the  pedigrees  of  the  Short-horn  Bulls,  Cows, 
and  Heifers,  in  the  competing  classes,  as  communicated  by  the 
exhibitors  : — 

Of  Bulls  calved  after  January  1841. 

Mr  Carruthers  of  Dormont’s  The  Grey — got  by  Constitution,  (3,476  ;)  bred  b}'  I^Ir 
Fawkes;  dam  Lilia  Grey,  by  Archibald,  (1,652  ;)  g.  d.  by  Kirkharle,  (2,178  ;)g.  g.  d. 
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by  Duke  of  Wellington,  (2,311  ;)g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Yarborough,  {70b  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Traveller,  (055  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Favourite,  (252  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g-  g.  d.  by  Boling- 
broke,  (80.) 

Mr  Geekie’s  Strathmore— hy  the  Baron,  (3,095  ;)  dam  Diana,  by  Monarch,  (4,495  ; ) 
g.  d.  Mayflower,  by  Invalid,  (4,070  ;)  g.  g.  d.  Rosebud,  by  St  Leger,  (1,420  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d. 
by  Comus,  (3,455  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Denton,  (198  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g-  d.  by  Henry,  (301.) 

Mr  Charles  W.  Harvey’s  Walton — sire  Locomotive,  (4,242  ;)  dam  Olive  Leaf,  by 
Belvidere,  (1,706 ;)  g.  d.  Lady  Barrington,  by  a  son  of  Mr  Mason’s  Herdsman,  (304  ;) 
g.  g.  d.  Young  Alicia,  by  Wonderful,  (700  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  Old  Alicia,  by  Alfred,  (23  ;) 
g.  g.  g.  g-  d.  by  Young  Favourite,  a  son  of  Mr  Charles  Colling’s  Favourite,  (252.) 

Mr  Jobson’s  LUyson^  (0,131) — got  by  Mr  Bates’  2d  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
(3,646  ;)  dam  Lily  of  the  Valley,  by  Mr  Crofton’s  Reformer,  (or  by  a  son  of  Reformer,) 
(2,507  ;)  g.  d.  Bellflower,  by  Sutton,  (1485  ;)  g.  g.  d.  Rolla,  bred  by  General  Simpson, 
by  Mr  Charles  Colling’s  North  Star,  (458.) 

Air  Aloreton’s  Bull — got  by  Gainford,  (2,044  ;)  dam  by  Olivas,  (4,608  ) 

Air  Paterson’s  Brutus— got  by  Sir  Charles  Tempe.st,  by  Dash  ;  dam  AIoss  Rose, 
by  C.  Ellinton’s  bull;  g.  d.  by  Young  Culling,  (1843  ;)  g.  g.  d.  by  Air  Wilkinson's 
red  bull,  (2  838.) 

Mr  Stewart  of  Southwick’s  Howard^  (6,085) — got  by  Burlington,  (3,245;)  d. 
Victoria,  by  Shedlaw,  (2,615  ;)  g.  d.  by  Commodore,  (3,447  ;)  g.  g.  d.  by  George  ; 
g  g-  g-  d.  by  Letham,  (364);  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Simon,  (5,133.) 

Air  Tod’s  Prince  Albert — by  Dun  .John,  a  son  of  Northumberland  ;  dam  by  Pedes¬ 
trian,  bred  by  Captain  Barclay ;  g.  d.  by  Edrom  ;  g.  g.  d.  by  Leopold  ;  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Aiason’s  Whiteworth ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Yorksliireman,  by  Alinor  ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
Alaynard’s  Eryehohn. 

Air  Unthank,  Netherscales’  Bull — got  by  Mango,  (4,369  ;)  dam  Venus,  by  Cripple, 
(1887  ;)  g.  d.  by  Young  Rockingham,  (2,549  ;)  g.  g- d.  by  Wellington,  (2,824;) 
g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Alajoi',  (2,255 ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  d-  by  Northumberland,  (464 ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d. 
by  Styford,  (629  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d-  by  Bolingbruke,  (86.) 

Of  Bull  Stifles  calfjed  after  January  1844. 

Air  Carruther’s  Lieutenant — got  by  Alilton  ;  d.  Tuberose,  by  Constitution,  (3,478  ;) 
g.  d.  Red  Rose,  by  Snip,  (2,604  ;)  g.  g.  d.  Rose,  liy  Burley,  (I766  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  Young 
Anna,  by  Isaac,  (1 129 ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Anna,  by  Pilot,  (496  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Ariadne, 
by  Albion,  (14  ;)  g  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  cl.  Bright  Eyes,  by  the  same  bull,  (359  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
g.  g.  d.  by  Shipton,  (587  ;)  g-  g.  g.  g-  g.  g.  g-  g-  d.  by  son  of  Suwarrow,  (636  ;)  g.  g.  g. 
g-  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  son  of  twin  brother  to  Ben  ;  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
twin  bi’other  to  Ben,  (660.) 

Air  Hill’s  Lord  Mayor — got  by  Eden,  (3,689  ;)  dam  AIoss  Rose,  by  Defiance,  son  of 
ATagog,  (2,247  ;)  g-  d.  Alayflower,  by  Styford ;  g.  g.  d.  Lively,  by  Cattrick  ;  g.  g.  g.  d. 
bred  by  Air  Chalmers,  Greta  Bridge,  got  by  Robert  Colling’s  bull. 

Air  Lyon  of  Kirkmichael’s  bull  stirk — out  of  Strawberry,  by  a  son  of  Duchess. 

Mr  Stewart’s  2d  Fitzmaurice — got  by  Fitzmaurice,  (3,807  ;)  dam  Victoria,  by  Shed- 
law,  (2,615:)  g.  d.  by  Commodore,  (3,447;)  g.  g.  d.  by  George;  g.  g*  g.  d.  by 
Letham,  (364  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  Simon,  (5,133.) 

Air  Tod’s  bull — got  by  Young  Thorpe  out  of  Young  Sally  Derby. 

Air  Wetherell’s  Emperor — got  by  Lictor,  (6,128  ;)  dam  Blossom,  by  Gracchus, 
(3,917  ;)  g"  d.  Spring  Flower,  by  Gautliorpe,  (2,049,)  Sic. 

Of  Cows  calved lorior  to  1st  January  1843. 

Air  Carruthers’  Tulip — got  by  Wellington,  onmi  brother  to  Sir  Richard,  (5,175  ;) 
dam  Red  Rose,  by  Sir  Richard,  (5,175;)  g.  d.  by  Priam,  (2,452.) 

Mr  Carruthers’  'Bad  el — got  by  Sir  Thomas,  (4;)  dam  Ruby,  by  Sultan  Selim, 
(2.710  ;)  g.  d.  by  son  of  Satellite,  (1420  ;)  g.  g.  d.  from  the  stock  of  Air  Smith  of 
Shedlaw. 

Air  Carruthers’  Lady  Sale— got  by  Constitution,  (3,476 ;)  bred  by  Air  Fawkes  ; 
dam  Lady,  by  Thornton. 

Mr  Lyon’s  Strawberry— ov.t  of  Strawberry,  by  Archibald;  property  of  Mr  Grey, 
Alillfieldhill,  sire  Alajor,  by  Air  Chrisp’s  Magnum  Bonum. 
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Mr  Rome's  Cow — got  by  Sir  William,  (5,202  ;)  dam  by  Spectator,  (2,880;)  g.  d, 
by  Fitz  Remus,  (2,025  ;)  g.  g.  d.  by  Whitworth,  (695.) 

Mr  Stewax-t’s  Red  Rose — got  by  Adjutant,  (2,924  ;)  dam  Louisa,  by  Belshazzar, 
(1703  ;)  g.  d.  by  Noble  Henry,  (2,374  ;)  g.  g.  d.  by  a  son  of  Symmetry,  (641.) 

Of  Heifers  calved  after  January  1843. 

Mr  Carruthers'  Violet — got  by  Forester,  (3,825  ;)  dam  Mary,  by  son  of  Flutham, 
(2,028  ;)  g.  d.  from  the  stock  of  Mr  Whitaker  of  Granholm. 

Mr  Carruthers’  Primrose — got  by  Auld  Robin  Gray,  No.  5,  dam  Red  Rose,  by 
Scrip,  (2  604  ;)  g.  d.  Rose,  by  Burley,  (1766.) 

Mr  Carruthers’  Butterjiy — got  by  Raspberry,  (4,875  ;)  dam  Daisy,  by  Wellington, 
own  brother  to  Sir  Richard,  (5,175  ;)  g.  d.  Lofty,  by  Flutham,  (2,028  ;)  g.  g.  d.  by 
Admiral,  (5  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  young  Denton,  (964  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  young  Albion,  (15.) 

Mr  Lyon’s  Heifer,  out  of  Strawberry,  by  a  son  of  Duchess. 

Mr  Lyon’s  Heifer,  out  of  Liliard,  by  a  son  of  l>uchess,  Liliard  out  of  Red  Rose, 
by  a  g.  g.  s.  of  Comet. 

Mr  Mackenzie’s  Heifer,  got  by  Playfellow,  (6,297  ;)  ‘lam  by  Tryo,  g.  d.  by  Mem- 
non,  (4,452  ;)  g.  g.  d.  by  Weliington,  (231  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  by  a  bull  from  the  stock  of  Mr 
Mason.  Tyro  by  Maximus,  dam  by  Monarch,  (4,494,)  &c. 

Mr  Stewart’s  Jessie  the  4th — got  by  Southwick,  (5,282  ;)  dam  Jessie,  got  by  Shed- 
law,  (2,615;)  by  Commodore,  (3,447;)  g.  g.  d.  by  Grimaldi,  alias  Lowther,  (364  ;) 
g.  g.  g.  d.  Simon,  (5,133.) 

Mr  Stewart’s  Snowdiop — got  by  Southwick,  (5,282;)  dam  Snowdrop,  by  Lottery, 
(2,226  ;)  g.  d.  Gainford,  by  Thorp,  (2,757  ;)  dam  a  cow  of  Mr  Lawson  of  Doepark,  by 
a  bull  of  Mr  Hutchinson  of  Eggiestone. 

Mr  Syme’s  Helen — got  by  Echo,  dam  by  young  Emperor,  (3,717  ;)  g.  d.  by  a  son 
of  Wellington,  (1574  ;)  g.  g.  d.  by  Traveller,  (655;)  Echo  got  by  General  the  2d, 
(3,870  ;)  by  Gainford,  (2,044  ;)  darn  young  Catherine,  by  Sir  William,  g.  d.  Catherine, 
by  Emperor,  (1974  ;)  Sir  William,  by  Mr  Studholme’s  Maximus,  dam  Emma,  by 
Monarch,  (4,495.) 

Mr  Trotter  Bishcsp  MiJdleham’s  lleifei’,  got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  the 
4th,  dam  by  Magnum  Bonuai. 

Of  Heifers  calved  after  1st  January  1844. 

Mr  Carruthers’  Lalla  Rookh — got  by  Valentine,  dam  Tulip,  by  Wellington,  own 
brother  to  Sir  Richard,  (5,175  ;)  g.  d.  Red  Rose,  by  Sir  Richard,  (5,175  ;)  g.  g*  d.  by 
Priam,  (2,452.) 

Mr  Carruthers’  Rose  Bud — got  by  Auld  Robin  Gray,  dam  Red  Rose,  by  Snip, 
g.  d.  Rose,  by  Burley,  (1766,)  &c.  (See  yearling  bull.  Lieutenant's  pedigree.) 

Mr  Carruthers’  Colina — got  by  Auld  Robin  Gray,  No.  5  ;  dam  Rebecca,  by  Dor- 
mont.  No.  2  ;  g.  d.  Ruby,  by  Sulian  Selim,  (2,710;)  g.  g,  d.  by  son  of  Satellite, 
(1420  ;)  g-  g.  g.  d.  from  the  stock  of  Mr  Smith  of  Shedlaw. 

‘  Mr  Carruthers’  Blanche — got  by  Auld  Robin  Gray,  No.  5  ;  dam  Whiteson,  by 
Mr  Chrisp’s  bull,  g.  cl.  Rose,  bred  by  Mr  R.  Booth,  by  Burley,  (1766  ;)  g.  g.  d. 
Young  Anna,  by  Isaac,  (1129  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  Anna,  by  Pilot,  (496;)  g.  g.  g-  g.  d. 
Ariadne,  by  Albion,  (14  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  d.  Bright  Eyes,  by  the  same  bull,  (359;) 

g-  g-  g-  g-  g*  d-  by  Skipton,  (587  0  g-  g-  g-  g-  g-  g-  g-  d.  by  a  son  of  Suwarrow, 
(636  ;)  g.  g.  ,g.  g.  g.  g.  g  g.  cl.  by  a  son  of  twin  brother  to  Ben,  (666  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  g.  g. 
g.  g.  g.  cl.  by  twin  brother  to  Ben,  (660  ) 

Mr  Carruthers’  Gowan — got  by  Auld  Robin  Gray,  No.  5;  dam  Buttercup,  by 
Dormont,  No.  2;  g.  d.  Betty,  by  Sultan,  g,  g.  d.  Betty,  bred  by  Mr  Wilson  of 
Edington  Mains,  Berwickshire, 

Mr  Carruthers’  Rohvna — got  by  Auld  Robin  Gray,  No.  5;  dam  Rachel,  by  Sir 
Thomas,  No.  4  ;  g.  d.  Ruby,  by  Sultan  Selim,  (2,710;)  g.  g.  d.  by  son  of  Satellite, 
(1420  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  from  tl:e  stock  of  Mr  Smith  of  ShedlaAv. 

Mr  Milne’s  Bessy  Bell — got  by  Ethelred,  (5,990  ;)  dam  Amelia,  by  Gainford, 
(2,044  ;)  g.  d.  Adelaide,  own  sister  to  Comet,  (1864  ;)  b_y  Emperor,  (1974  0  g.  g-  d. 
Gaudy,  by  Monarch.  (2,326  ;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  Shaftoe’s  Gaudy  by  Cato,  (119  ;)  g.  g.  g.  g.  d. 
by  Whitworth,  (695.) 
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Mr  Milne’s  Mary  Gray — got  by  Ethelred,  (5,990;)  dam  by  Bachelor,  (16‘G6  ;)  g*  d- 
a  cow  of  Mr  Chrisp  of  Doddington. 

Mr  Stewart’s  Med  Rose  the  2d — by  Southwick,  (5,282  ;)  dam  Red  Rose,  by  Adjutant, 
(2,924  ;)  g.  d.  Louisa,  by  Belshazzar,  (1703  ;)  g.  g.  d,  by  Noble  Henry,  (2,374  ;)  g.  g. 
g.  d.  by  a  son  of  Symmetry,  (641.) 

Mr  Stewart’s  Miss  Gaze — got  by  Howard,  (6,085;)  dam  Modesty,  (1026  ;)  g.  d. 
Tulip,  1026,  by  Campden,  (1776;)  g.  g.  d.  by  Noble  Henry,  (2,374;)  g.  g.  g.  d.  by 
young  Sir  Alexander. 

Mr  Trotter’s  Heifer — got  by  Cleveland  Lord  the  2d,  dam  by  Velocipede. 

Mr  Trotter’s  Heifer — got  by  Duke  of  Northumberland  the  4th,  dam  by  Eclipse. 

Mr  Unthank’s  Heifer — got  by  Eden,  (3,689  ;)  dam  Venus,  by  Cripple,  (1887.) 

Mr  Unthank’s  Heifer — got  by  his  Royal  Highness,  (4,039;)  dam  by  Gaintord, 
(2,044,)  g.  d.  ;  Venus,  by  Cripple,  (1887,)  &c. 

Besides  the  exhibition  in  the  Show-yard,  other  matters  occupied 
the  attention  of  the  many  gentlemen  assembled  during  the  three 
days.  On  Tuesday  morning  was  a  public  breakfast  in  the 
Assembly  Boom,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Agricultural  Chemistry 
Association  of  Scotland,  which  was  presided  over  by  Sir  William 
Jardine,  ]3art.  of  Applegarth,  immediately  after  which  a  dis¬ 
cussion  took  place  on  various  topics  connected  with  scientific 
agriculture,  which  had  been  previously  announced  by  the  Associ¬ 
ation.  In  the  afternoon  the  Committee  dinner  took  place  in  the 
Assembly  Boom,  when  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  occupied  the  chair, 
after  which  several  of  the  company  expressed  their  opinion  of  the 
very  alarming  state  of  the  potato  crop ;  and,  in  oixler  that  a 
searching  investigation  might  be  instituted  into  the  cause  or 
causes  of  so  mysterious  a  calamity,  a  subscription  was  instantly 
proposed  and  carried  into  effect,  to  enable  the  Chemistry 
Association,  with  the  assistance  of  men  of  science,  to  conduct 
the  investigation.  In  the  evening  of  the  same  day,  a  ball 
was  got  up  in  the  Old  Assembly  Boom.  In  the  afternoon 
of  Wednesday,  after  the  general  show,  the  great  dinner  took 
place  in  the  Pavilion,  erected  beside  the  Assembly  Booms, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  noble  President  of  the  Society,  the 
Duke  of  Montrose.  On  Thursday  morning  another  breakfast 
was  given  in  the  Assembly  Boom  under  the  direction  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Chemistry  Association,  and  presided  over  by  the  Duke 
of  Buccleuch.  Several  agriculturists  made  critical  remarks  on 
the  treatment  given  by  the  farmers  of  (ralloway  to  their  young 
stock,  and  much  information  was  afforded  on  the  value  of  oil-cake 
as  food  for  stock.  In  the  afternoon  of  the  same  day  an  examina¬ 
tion  was  held  in  the  Assembly  Boom  under  the  direction  of  the 
Committee  for  encouraging  the  education  of  agricultural  chemistry 
in  the  parochial  schools  of  Scotland,  and  the  chair  at  which  was 
occupied  by  the  Marquisof  Queensberry.  Twenty-fivescholars,from 
eight  schools  situated  within  a  limited  distance  around  the  district 
of  the  show,  were  examined,  first,  on  general  education,  in  order 
to  shew  that  the  teaching  of  Agricultural  Chemistry  had  not  in¬ 
terfered  with  the  ordinary  avocations  of  the  schools,  and  theu 
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on  agnciiltural  chemistry,  as  set  forth  in  Professor  Johnston's 
Catechism  on  that  subject.  The  proficiency  which  the  boys 
exhibited,  considering  the  short  time  they  had  devoted  their  atten¬ 
tion  to  this  latter  subject,  seemed  to  make  a  favourable  impres¬ 
sion  on  the  meeting  ;  and,  as  an  encouragemen  t  to  all  the  scholars, 
prizes,  consisting  of  books,  were  distributed  to  a  few  of  them  from 
each  school,  who  were  pronounced  by  their  masters,  then  present, 
to  have  best  understood  the  subject  in  the  course  of  tuition. 


THE  farmers’  note-book. - NO.  X. 

How  to  Raise  Good  Seed  Potatoes.  By  Mr  Alexander  Tod, 
Easter  Road,  Edinburgh. — It  is  a  well  ascertained  fact,  that 
potatoes  grown  on  highly  cultivated  land  for  a  number  of  years, 
without  change  of  seed,  become  weaker  each  successive  year,  and, 
if  continued,  would  probably  become  at  last  quite  unproductive  ; 
hence  the  necessity  and  advantage  of  change  of  seed  from  moss- 
land,  or  rather  land  recently  brought  into  cultivation,  and  new 
to  the  growth  of  the  potato.  Farmers  in  districts  long  cultivated, 
proceeding  on  this  principle  for  more  than  twenty  years,  required 
only  to  get  a  few  bolls  of  potatoes  grown  on  such  land  for  seed, 
with  which  to  raise  on  their  own  farms  seed  for  the  succeeding 
year ;  and  from  the  then  comparatively  small  quantity  required 
there  was  no  difficulty  in  procuring  the  necessary  change.  Now, 
hownver,  it  is  very  different — farmers  have  to  bring  their  whole 
seed  each  year  from  such  land,  and  the  demand  for  it  is,  therefore, 
now  so  much  increased,  and  the  growing  of  it  has  become  so  pro¬ 
fitable,  that  instead  of  being  raised  on  new  land,  it  is  produced 
where  the  soil,  by  the  progress  of  improvement  in  husbandry,  has 
fast  become  as  highly  cultivated  as  early  districts  ;  and  it  must 
therefore  be  obvious  to  the  practical  farmer,  that  potatoes 
grown  on  such  soil^  which,  though  new  twnnty  years  ago, 
being  not  so  now,  will  be  generally  deteriorated  as  seed,  and 
more  fit  as  an  article  of  food.  This  circumstance,  I  con¬ 
sider,  satisfactorily  explains  the  cause  of  the  failure  in  one 
field  and  the  success  in  another,  as  plants,  from  such  seed  as  has 
had  its  reproductive  powers  weakened  by  being  repeatedly  grown 
on  improved  land,  are  more  liable  to  injury  during  all  the  stages 
of  its  growth  than  those  from  seed  grown  on  really  new  land. 
Farther,  I  think  this  circumstance,  considered  in  connexion  with 
the  state  of  the  weather  throughout  this  season,  may  explain  the 
recent  more  generalfaiiure.  The  continued  damp  dull  weather  dur¬ 
ing  a  large  portion  of  summer  was  succeeded  by  clear  sunshine  and 
heat,  and  shortly  after  by  cold  and  continued  rains,  all  which, 
acting  alternately  on  the  refined  and  therefore  weak  seed,  mate- 
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rially  affected  the  functions  of  the  stem^  and  brought  on  prema¬ 
ture  ripenessinthe  tuber,  which  was  immediatelyfollowedby  disease 
or  decay ;  for  it  is  known  that  in  those  fields  where  the  stem  had 
strength  to  withstand  the  sudden  and  trying  changes  of  the  weather, 
and  remained  green  and  healthy  till  the  usual  period  of  lifting,  the 
crop  was  comparatively  uninjured.  The  weakness  of  the  seed, 
however,  is,  I  think,  to  be  attributed  not  so  much  to  being  raised 
on  too  highly  cultivated  land,  as  to  the  erroneous  manner  of  rais¬ 
ing  it.  It  is  usual  to  plant  potatoes  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and 
earth  up  the  plants  as  they  grow,  to  prevent  the  tubers  being 
exposed  to  light  and  air.  This  process  certainly  improves  the 
potato  as  an  article  of  food,  but,  according  to  my  experience, 
it  weakens  its  productive  powers  too  much  to  continue  its  species 
vigorously ;  and  plants  from  seeds  so  grown  are  very  susceptible 
of  injury  in  unfavourable  seasons  or  soils. 

The  remedy  I  venture  to  suggest  is  simple  and  practical,  and 
within  the  reach  of  almost  every  farmer,  and  of  such  a  character 
that  it  may  be  easily  tried  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  according  to 
circumstances.  I  propose  that  a  portion  of  land  most  suitable 
to  the  raising  of  seed  potatoes  should  be  selected,  and  if  it  requires 
manure,  let  it  be  applied,  and  ploughed  in  during  the  autumn  or 
winter  months.  In  the  spring,  let  the  ground  be  wrought  into  a 
friable  condition,  and  plant  the  seed  the  depth  of  two  inches,  but 
not  more.  During  the  summer,  let  the  ground  be  kept  loose  and 
free  of  weeds,  but  do  not  earth  up  the  plants,  and  in  autumn  lift 
the  crop  as  soon  as  the  shawor  stem  begins  to  lose  its  greenness.  By 
this  method  the  crop  will  be  as  large  as  by  the  ordinary  one  ;  but, 
what  is  of  more  importance,  the  germinating  powers  of  the  potato 
will  be  found  greatly  improved  and  invigorated  ;  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  potatoes,  having  grown  above  ground,  will  have  the 
advantage  of  the  light  and  air,  to  form  and  strengthen  the 
“  buds”  or  “  eyes,”  and,  therefore,  will  be  much  hardier,  and  not 
so  easily  injured  by  either  rain  or  frost  as  those  grown  in  the  ordi¬ 
nary  way.  This  plan  approximates  in  some  respects  to  the  state 
in  which  all  tuberous  plants  grow  naturally,  and  in  questions  of  this 
kind  it  is  both  usual  and  wise  to  inquire  how  nature  continues  to 
reproduce  plants  or  roots.  On  inquiry,  we  will  find  that,  in  natural 
plants,  tubers  are  not  buried  four  or  five  inches  deep,  and  then 
have  two  or  three  inches  more  earth  drawn  over  them  as 
they  grow ;  this  is  the  work  of  art,  and  quite  necessary  in  the 
case  of  the  potato  to  make  it  fit  for  food,  but  highly  injurious  to 
it  for  seed,  which  I  will  farther  prove  by  the  following  account 
of  my  own  experience : — 

Before  I  adopted  the  above  method,  I  had,  for  several  years, 
failures  in  my  crops  of  early  potatoes,  more  especially  in  the  ash- 
leaf  kidney  and  the  Adelphi  early ;  but,  observing  that  such 
potatoes  as  were  accidentally  grown  above  ground,  exposed  to  the 
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light  and  air,  had  well-formed  “buds'”  or  “  eyes,*”  which  were  strong 
and  vigorous,  I  resolved  to  adopt  the  said  method  of  growing 
my  seed,  and  have  done  so  for  the  last  four  years,  and  the  result 
is,  tliat  my  crops  are  considerably  larger,  and  have  no  blanks. 

Experiments  with  Manures  on  Potatoes  and  Turnips.  By 
Lord  Blantyre.  (Communicated  to  the  Philosophical  Society  of 
Glasgow  by  Dr  B.  D.  Thomson.) 

Experiment  I. — On  Potatoes — Cow  Park  of  Porton  Farm — 
Soil  poor  and  light — had  been  subsoiled  previous  autumn, 
after  being  drained  and  ploughed  for  oats  from  old  grass  in 
1842.  One  drill,  each  plot  for  experiment  with  each  different 
rate  of  manure  being  about  one-thirtieth  of  an  acre. 


Bolls.  Pecks. 

No.  1. — Dung  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  acre,  ....  47  10  per  acre. 

2.  — Nothing,  . . 10  2 

3.  — 3  cwt.  Guano  per  acre, . 21  1 

4.  — 4  cwt . 25  12 

5.  — 6,j  cwt.  . . 34  6 

6.  — 7  2  cwt . • . ’...SI  4 

7.  — 3  cwt.  . 34  6 


8. — Dung  at  the  rate  of  30  tons  per  acre,  ....  43  12 

The  boll  is  the  Renfrewshire  boll  of  5  cwt.  The  wheat  of  this 
year  (1844)  appears  inferior  on  the  portion  of  the  field  where 
the  aboye  experiments  with  guano  were  tried. 

Experiment  II. — On  Yellow  Turnips — South-west  field  of 
Porton — Soil  light.  This  field  was  not  in  very  poor  order,  from 
having  been  in  potatoes,  dunged  in  1841,  wheat  and  barley  in 
1 842.  The  other  parts  of  the  field  not  experimented  on  were 
dressed  with  bones,  30  bushels  per  acre,  with  5  tons  of  ash  dung. 
The  crop  was  good.  ‘ 

Tons.  Cwt.  Qrs. 

No,  1. — Bones  and  Dung  as  above,  (30  bushels 

bones,  6  tons  dung,) . gave  23  17  0  per  acre. 


2. -3  cwt,  guano, .  26  2  2 

3. -4  cwt.  . .  27  6  2 

4.  — 5  cwt.  . .  28  16  2 

6. — 6  cwt.  . .  29  8  0 

6. — 7  cwt.  ^  . .  31  9  0 

7 — 8  cwt.  . .  27  6  2 

8. -9  cwt.  ..........  28  16  2 

9. — rlO  cwt.  . .  31  0  0 

10.  — Calcined  Bones,  30  bush,  per  acre,  .  25  8  0 

11.  ^  45  bush  per  acre,  24  12  0 

12.  — Animal  Charcoal,  30  bush,  per  acre,  25  0  0 

13  ^  45  bush,  per  acre,  25  8  0 


The  calcined  bones  were  the  riddlings  of  bones  used  in  a  china 
manufactory.  The  animal  charcoal  was  got  from  some  of  the 
sugar  refiners,  called  exhausted  animal  charcoal. — From  Pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Philosophical  Society  of  Glasgow^  1844-45. 
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British  Oxen.  By  James  PI.  Fennell. — The  particular  breeds 
of  horned  cattle  may  be  readily  distinguished  by  certain  charac¬ 
teristics.  Thus  the  Ayrshire  cattle,  found  in  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  England,  have  small  size,  fine  bone,  much  flesh, 
good  symmetry,  thin  and  loose  skin,  fine  short  silky  hair,  light- 
red  colour,  sometimes  red  and  white,  generally  a  black  muzzle, 
short  and  fine  horns,  bent  upwards  and  tipped  with  black  ;  the 
Durham  or  short-horned  breed  possess  large  size,  good  and  well¬ 
shaped  bone,  and  much  flesh,  thin  skin,  fine  short  moss-like  hair, 
red  and  white  colour,  sometimes  self-red,  and  short,  fine,  crum¬ 
pled  horns.  The  Devonshire  cattle,  now  kept  in  almost  every 
county  in  England,  particularly  in  some  parts  of  Y orkshire,  have 
good  size,  fine  bone,  and  short  fleshy  carcass,  thin  skin,  very 
silky  when  handled ;  colour  generally  red,  with  a  light  dun 
muzzle  and  ring  round  the  eye ;  horns  of  medium  length,  gene¬ 
rally  growing  outwards  and  rather  inclining  upwards.  The 
Galloway  cattle,  found  not  only  in  that  district  of  Scotland,  but 
also  in  Norfolk,  and  sparingly  in  North  Lancashire,  are  of  large 
size,  strong  bone,  well-shaped,  rather  thick  skin,  and  long  hair, 
colour  black  and  brindled,  no  horns.  The  Guernsey  cattle,  met 
with  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  most  of  the  private  dairy  farms 
of  England,  possess  small  size,  fine  bone,  very  thin  skin,  and  short 
silky  hair ;  light  cream-colour,  with  black  nose ;  short  and 
crumpled  horns,  tipped  with  black.  The  Hereford  cattle  have 
large  size,  small  bone,  good  shape,  thin  skin,  fine  hair,  generally 
red  colour,  with  white  faces  ;  horns  of  medium  length,  and  rather 
inclining  upwards.  The  Highland  cattle,  great  numbers  of 
which  are  brought  to  England  and  fattened,  are  of  small  size, 
well-shaped,  have  thick  skin,  long  hair  ;  colour  black  and  brin¬ 
dled,  sometimes  dun  black ;  horns  of  medium  size,  and  bent 
upwards.  The  Irish  breed,  of  which  great  numbers  are  brought 
to  the  markets  of  London,  Manchester,  and  Liverpool,  are  of 
large  size,  strong  bone,  rough  shape,  thick  skin,  long  hair  ;  colour 
red,  sometimes  red  and  white,  mixed  or  roaned  ;  very  long  horns, 
bent  upwards.  The  Jersey  cattle,  commonly  called  the  Alder¬ 
ney,  are  of  small  size,  fine  bone,  good  shape,  have  very  thin  skin, 
fine  short  hair  ;  cream-colour  and  dun,  light  dun  muzzle  ;  horns 
of  medium  length,  fine,  crumpled,  and  tipped  with  black.  The 
Lancashire  cattle,  met  with  in  Warwickshire,  Leicestershire,  and 
the  northern  parts  of  Lancashire,  are  of  large  size,  strong  bone, 
roughly  made,  thick  skin,  long  and  rough  hair ;  colour  various, 
but  more  commonly  red  and  white ;  the  horns  long  and  thick, 
and  commonly  slouching.  The  Sussex  cattle,  found  in  that 
county  and  in  Kent,  are  of  good  size,  strong  bone,  well-shaped, 
thin  skin,  fine  hair ;  colour  red,  with  white  faces ;  horns  of 
medium  length,  and  bent  upwards.  The  Suffolk  duns,  met  with 
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in  that  county  and  in  Norfolk,  are  of  medium  size,  stiffly  made ; 
have  the  skin  of  medium  thickness,  and  shaggy  hair;  colour 
generally  lightish  dun  ;  no  horns.  The  Welsh  cattle,  now  going 
out  of  use  very  fast  in  England,  are  of  medium  size,  roughly 
made,  have  a  thick  skin,  long  shaggy  hair,  black  colour,  some¬ 
times  black  and  white  ;  horns  thick  and  long,  in  some  of  medium 
length. 

Our  various  breeds  of  cattle  are  generally  of  hardy  constitu¬ 
tion.  The  Guernsey  and  Jersey  cattle,  thougli  of  very  good 
constitution  in  their  native  islands,  are  delicate  when  brought 
to  England,  requiring  shelter  and  careful  attention. 

All  the  species  and  breeds  of  oxen  have  only  thirteen  pairs  of 
ribs,  being  a  less  number  than  in  either  the  American  or  Euro¬ 
pean  bisons.  Certain  bones,  found  in  the  heart  of  all  ruminating 
animals,  except  the  horse  and  the  stag,  have  been  mentioned  by 
some  writers  on  comparative  anatomy  as  accidental  ossifications, 
found  only  in  the  adult  animal,  particularly  in  the  male.  This, 
however,  is  erroneous ;  for  these  bones  are  constant,  and  are 
found  in  the  calf  as  invariably  as  in  the  adult,  in  both  male  and 
female.  Professor  Harrison  thinks  that  the  principal  purpose  of 
these  bones  is  to  protect  the  aorta  from  being  endangered  by  the 
enormous  muscularity  of  the  left  ventricle  in  these  animals,  to 
serve  as  a  fixed  point  of  action  to  muscular  fibres,  to  prevent 
total  closure  of  the  ventricles,  and  to  preserve  the  large  sinuses 
from  the  powerful  resilience  of  the  aorta,  to  which  object  the 
very  remarkable  hard  mass  of  fat  found  at  the  base  of  the  heart 
in  these  animals  is  also  assistant. 

Oxen  are  greatly  excited  at  scarlet,  probably  because,  in  a 
state  of  nature,  they  do  not  frequently  meet  with  this  colour, 
which  is,  therefore,  strange  to  them,  offering,  too,  a  strong 
contrast  with  the  surrounding  cool  tones.  “  A  bull,’'’  says 
Barnaby  Goodge,  “  will  wax  furious  at  the  sight  of  any  red 
thing ;  and  the  elephant  and  the  lion  cannot  in  nowise  abide  the 
sight  of  any  white  thing.”*  Mr  B.  D.  Hay,  in  an  interesting 
work  upon  colours,  remarks  that  though  red-yellow  excites  an 
agreeable  cheerful  sensation,  bright  yellow-red  conveys  an  into¬ 
lerably  powerful  impression,  the  active  side  being  here  in  its 
highest  energy. 

It  is,  therefore,  no  wonder  that  impetuous,  robust,  uneducated  men  should  be 
especially  pleased  with  this  colour.  Among  savage  nations  the  inclination  for  it  has 
been  universally  remarked,  and  when  children,  left  to  themselves,  begin  to  use 
tints,  they  never  spare  vermillion  and  minium.  In  looking  steadfastly  at  a  perfectly 
yellow-red  surface,  the  colour  seems  actually  to  penetrate  the  organ.  It  produces 
an  extreme  excitement,  and  still  acts  thus  when  somewhat  darkened.  A  yellow-^ 
red  cloth  disturbs  and  enrages  animals.  I  have  known  men  of  education  to  whom 
its  effect  was  intolerable,  if  they  chanced  to  see  a  person  dressed  in  a  scarlet  cloak 
on  a  grey  cloudy  day.” 

*  Book©  of  Husbandry,  1586,  p,  127,  b. 

JOURNAL.— *-JANUARY  1845. 
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In  all  domestic  animals  the  skin  or  hide  forms  one  of  the 
best  means  by  which  we  can  estimate  their  fattening  properties. 
In  the  handling  of  oxen,  if  the  hide  be  found  soft  and  silky  to 
the  touch,  it  affords  a  proof  of  a  tendency  in  the  animal  to  take 
meat.  A  beast  having  a  perfect  touch  will  have  a  thick  loose 
skin,  floating,  as  it  were,  on  a  layer  of  soft  fat  yielding  to  the 
slightest  pressure,  and  springing  back  towards  the  finger  like  a 
piece  of  soft  thick  chamois  leather.  Such  a  skin  will  be  usually 
covered  with  an  abundance  of  glossy  hair  feeling  like  a  bed  of 
moss,  and  hence  is  very  appropriately  termed  a  mossy  skin.  But 
a  thick  firm  skin,  which  is  generally  covered  by  thick-set,  hard, 
short  hair,  always  handles  hard,  and  indicates  a  bad  feeder 

The  size  to  which  cattle  may  be  fattened  is  truly  astonishing. 
Evelyn  mentions  the  exhibition  in  London  of  an  ox  that  was 
17  feet  from  the  end  of  the  tail  to  the  nose.  At  Bartholomew  Fair 
in  1703,  a  great  Lincolnshire  ox  was  exhibited,  measuring  12  feet 
from  the  rump  to  the  face,  and  standing  1 9  hands  high.  The 
Bradwell  ox,  five  years  old,  weighed  4,320  lbs.,  but  it  was  so  fat 
that  it  moved  with  difficulty.  Mr  T.  Bond  of  the  Lower  Marsh, 
Lambeth,  killed  an  ox  whose  total  weight  was  294  stone  3  lbs., 
with  40  stone  4  lbs  of  loose  fat.*  As  a  general  mode  of  fatten¬ 
ing  oxen,  it  has  been  recommended  to  give  them  daily  2  lbs.  of 
oil-cake,  5  lbs.  of  barley-meal,  and  5  lbs.  of  hay-chaff,  with  a 
plentiful  allowance  of  Swedes.  By  a  composition  for  fattening 
cattle,  manufactured  by  Mr  Warnes  of  Walsingham,  Norfolk, 
it  is  said  that  beef  may  be  grown  more  cheaply  than  by  any  of 
the  ordinary  methods  of  feeding.  Everybody  knows  that  horses 
frequently  pass  some  of  their  corn  quite  undigested :  but  this 
circumstance  rarely  happens  with  horned  cattle  ;  for,  as  they  chew 
the  cud,  they  can  digest  their  food  more  effectually  than  those 
which  do  not — hence  it  is  well  known  to  graziers  that  one- 
third  less  will  be  enough  for  an  ox  than  for  a  horse  or  an  ass. 
According,  however,  to  the  experiments  of  De  Dombassle  and  Biot 
this  depends,  at  least  in  the  case  of  roots,  such  as  carrots  and 
potatoes,  upon  boiling,  so  as  to  break  the  globular  crust  envelop¬ 
ing  the  nutrient  matter-[*  which  the  stomach  cannot  well  effect. 

Cattle  are  fond  of  the  tender  tops  of  furze,  and  in  Shetland 
they  shew  a  liking  for  the  drift  sea- weed  on  the  beach.  Linnaeus 
says  that  cows  are  fond  of  the  leaves  of  the  bird  cherry.  Cul¬ 
pepper  states  that  the  leaves  of  the  black  alder  “  are  good  fodder 
for  kine,  to  make  them  give  more  milk.”  Oxen  will  sometimes 
browse  also  on  the  leaves  of  the  privet. 


*  The  Smithfield  stone  of  8  lbs.  we  presume  is  what  is  here  referred  to. — Editor. 
This  matter,  formerly  named  amadine,  from  its  occurring  in  starch,  M,  Biot 
has  termed  dextrine^  from  its  singular  property  of  polarizing  the  rays  of  light  towards 
the  right. 
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A  few  acres  of  land  cultivated  with  burnet,  lucern,  cabbage, 
turnips,  and  carrots,  will  supply  the  cow-keeper  with  a  constant 
succession  of  green  fodder  for  his  cattle,  and  save  him  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  purchasing  so  much  hay  frequently  at  a  high  price,  and 
greatly  improve  the  flavour  and  increase  the  quantity  of  the  milk. 
For  the  latter  purpose,  carrots  are  excellent  in  winter  and  early 
in  the  spring,  but  the  butter  made  of  the  cream  is  generally  a 
little  higher  coloured,  being  a  deep  yellow,  though  not  worse  in 
quality  than  that  which  is  made  when  the  cows  feed  in  the  summer 
months  on  sweet  meadow  grass.  Some  farmers  give  their  cows 
malt-dust,  especially  in  the  winter — not  the  malt-kiln  dust,  which 
should  be  reserved  for  a  top-dressing  for  corn,  but  the  germ  of 
the  barley,  which  sprouts  out  while  it  is  making  into  malt.  After 
the  malt  has  been  dried  on  the  kiln,  and  passed  over  a  wire- 
screen,  it  falls  through  and  separates  from  the  malt.  This  malt- 
dust  is  of  a  very  warm,  dry,  nourishing  quality,  causes  the  cows 
to  drink  freely,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of  excellent  milk. 
The  London  milk  would,  probably,  have  a  less  watery  flavour  if 
the  bad  quality  of  grains  given  so  largely  to  the  cows  were  cor-  ■ 
rected  by  the  constant  addition  of  some  malt-dust,  which  is  found 
to  improve  the  quality  and  flavour,  and  to  augment  the  quantity 
of  the  milk.  Each  cow  might  have  half  a  peck  of  it  at  her  break¬ 
fast,  and  as  much  at  the  time  of  milking  in  the  afternoon.  From 
M.  Boussingault’s  experiments  on  the  feeding  of  cows  with 
beetroot  and  potatoes,  we  learn  that  when  either  of  these  vege¬ 
tables  is  given,  to  the  exclusion  of  all  other  food,  it  does  not  fat¬ 
ten  cattle  nor  increase  the  quantity  of  their  milk.  Two  cows, 
which  were  fed  exclusively  on  beetroot,  fell  off  in  17  days  nearly 
one-sixth,  and  their  milk  diminished  from  8  to  9  litres  per  day 
to  5  litres ;  but  when  they  were  turned  into  pasture,  they 
soon  resumed  their  former  weight,  and  yielded  their  former  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk.  They  were  next  fed  exclusively  on  potatoes,  when 
they  fell  off  still  more  in  flesh  than  they  did  on  beetroot,  and  the 
milk  was  reduced  to  two  litres  each  per  day  ;  but  on  being 
placed  on  a  mixed  food  of  hay,  chopped  straw,  beetroot,  and 
potatoes,  they  regained  their  flesh,  and  yielded  the  same  quan¬ 
tity  of  milk  as  at  first. 

It  is  a  vulgar  notion  that  the  butter-cup,  or  crowfoot,  abound¬ 
ing  in  meadows,  is  the  cause  of  the  butter  having  sometimes  a 
bright  yellow  colour.  Stillingfleet,  in  his  Observations  on  Grasses.^ 
says  he  believes  this  to  be  a  mistake  ;  for  he  never  could  observe 
that  any  part  of  the  plant  was  touched  by  cows  or  any  other 
cattle.  The  proof  that  cows  do  not  eat  this  acrid  plant  is  strik¬ 
ingly  visible  in  pastures,  where,  though  all  the  grass  is  cropped 
to  the  very  roots,  numerous  buttercups  spring  up,  flower,  and 
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shed  their  seeds  in  perfect  security.  They  are  indeed  cut  doWtl, 
and  made  into  hay,  together  with  the  rest  of  the  weeds  that 
usually  infest  every  meadow,  and  in  this  state  are  eaten  by  the 
cattle,  partly  because  they  are  incapable  of  separating  them,  and 
partly  because,  by  drying,  their  acrimony  is  considerably  sub¬ 
dued  ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  their  place  being  much  better 
supplied  by  any  sort  of  real  grass  ;  for  the  excellence  of  a  meadow 
consists  in  its  producing  as  large  a  crop  as  possible  of  agreeable 
and  nutritious  herbage.  Every  buttercup,  ought,  therefore,  to 
be  extirpated,  if  practicable,  along  with  the  hemlock,  kex,  and 
other  umbelliferous  plants  which  are  common  in  most  fields. 
Linnaeus,  in  his  Flora  Lapponica^  p.  195,  says  that  it  was 
thought  by  some  people  that  the  marsh  marigold  made  the  butter 
yellow,  but  he  denies  that  the  cows  ever  touch  that  plant ;  yet 
he  thinks  that  all  kinds  of  pasture  will  not  give  that  yellowness ; 
then  he  observes  that  the  best  and  yellowest  butter  that  he 
knows,  and  which  is  preferred  by  the  dealers  in  those  parts  to 
all  other  butter,  was  made  where  the  cow-wheat  grew  in  greater 
plenty  than  he  ever  saw  it  anywhere  else.  JNIr  Ed  wan  Lees 
mentions  an  instance  of  seven  cows  having  been  poisoned  by 
feeding  upon  the  common  meadow-saffron  {Colchicum  autumnale) 
in  a  field  at  Llanvihangel  Pentre,  South  Wales,  where  it  grew 
in  great  profusion.  The  farmer  turned  them  into  the  meadow 
in  the  early  spring,  after  a  winter’s  feeding  on  hay,  and  being  ^ 
impatient  for  green  food,  they  devoured  this  plant,  and  were  all 
found  dead  next  morning.*  A  valuable  cow  belonging  to  Mr 
William  Morrow  of  Drurnkerrin,  near  Armagh,  died  from  being 
over-fed  with  frosted  turnips,  and,  after  being  turned  out,  drink¬ 
ing  copiously  of  cold  water.  Practical  farmers  and  veterinarians 
assert  that  the  essential  oil  of  turpentine,  in  doses  of  two  fluid 
ounces,  or  a  common  wine-glass  full,  administered  in  any  mild 
fluid,  acts  as  a  specific  in  all  such  cases. 

From  the  late  Earl  Spencer’s  observations  on  the  period  of  gesta¬ 
tion  of  seven  hundred  and  sixty-four  cows,  it  appears  that  it  ex¬ 
tends  to  two  hundred  and  eighty-four  days,  not  two  hundred  and 
seventy  days,  as  formerly  stated.  As  all  high-bred  animals  have 
a  natural  tendency  to  degenerate,  if  not  kept  up  by  due  inter¬ 
mixture  of  blood,  it  is  very  desirable  to  knoAv  in  what  manner 
the  breed  may  not  only  be  kept  up  to  its  standard,  but  also 
improved.  Hitherto  there  has  not  been  a  sufficiently  extended 
and  carefully  conducted  series  of  experiments  upon  this  subject ; 
and,  consequently,  there  are  no  positive  data  on  record  enabling 
us  to  determine,  by  comparative  proximity  with  the  legitimate 


*  Tlie  Naturalist,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
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i?oological  standard  of  the  species,  the  probability  of  permanence 
in  any  particular  breed. 

In  improving  the  form  of  cattle,  it  is  necessary  to  select  a  Weil- 
formed  cow,  proportionally  larger  than  the  bull.  Mr  Cline, 
speaking  upon  anatomical  principles,  says  that  the  base  of  the 
cone  which  forms  the  chest  of  a  cow  should  be  capacious,  to 
afford  the  lungs  sufficient  room,  and  thereby  promote  the  diges¬ 
tive  powers  of  the  animal,  (though  the  Devonshire  cattle  are 
often  deficient  in  their  chest ;)  the  hips  and  the  twist  should  be 
broad,  that  the  cavity  for  the  foetus  may  be  sufficiently  large  ; 
the  breadth  of  the  loins  is  always  in  proportion  to  that  of  the 
chest  and  the  pelvis  ;  the  head  should  be  small,  and  the  length 
of  the  neck  should  be  proportioned  to  the  height  of  the  animal, 
that  it  may  collect  its  food  with  ease ;  the  muscles  and  tendons 
should  be  large,  to  enable  it  to  travel  with  greater  facility  ;  the 
bones,  however,  should  not  be  coarse  and  large  ;  a  short-legged 
cow  is  preferable ;  the  hair  should  be  neither  staring  nor  hard. 
A  Gloucestershire  rhyme  describes  a  beautiful  cow  as  being 

“  Long  in  her  sides,  bright  in  her  eyes, 

Short  in  her  legs,  thin  in  her  thighs, 

Big  in  her  ribs,  wide  in  her  pins, 

Full  in  her  bosom,  small  in  her  shins, 

Long  in  her  face,  fine  in  her  tail, 

And  never  deficient  in  filling  her  pail.” 

There  is  no  month  in  the  year  equal  to  March  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  calves,  if  we  take  the  whole  country  into  our  calculation. 
As  cows  will  propagate  their  species  at  any  period  of  the  year, 
it  consequently  depends  in  most  cases  upon  the  views  of  the 
farmer  or  grazier  regarding  the  ultimate  profits  arising  from 
cattle  that  we  everywhere  find  some  cows  producing  calves  at 
one  season  of  the  year  and  some  at  another.  Spring,  however, 
is  the  principal  season  with  breeders  of  stock  in  general,  since 
calves  produced  early  in  spring  commonly  make  out  better,  and 
are  more  profitable  upon  the  whole  (except  such  as  are  intended 
for  the  butcher)  than  those  produced  at  any  other  season ; 
wffiereas  cows  that  calve  several  months  before  there  is  a  supply 
of  grass,  scarcely  ever  yield  so  much  milk  during  the  succeeding 
summer  as  if  the  case  had  been  otherwise  ;  and  hence  the  profits 
are  lessened,  to  whatever  purpose  the  milk  may  be  converted. 
However,  in  large  and  populous  towns  and  communities  there  is 
a  constant  demand  for  milk  (and  butter  too)  throughout  the 
whole  year,  so  that  those  persons  who  keep  dairies,  and  supply 
their  customers  during  the  entire  summer,  are  under  the  necessity 
of  meeting  the  demand  during  the  winter  also  ;  and  hence  some  of 
their  cows  are  always  in  full  milk,  that  is,  newly  calved.  Much, 
however,  is  now  effected  by  the  use  of  turnips,  mangel-wurzel^ 
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cabbages,  carrots,  and  other  succulent  vegetables,  in  the  way  of’ 
causing  cows  to  supply  plenty  of  milk  during  the  winter ;  but  as 
it  is  a  well  ascertained  fact  that  these  vegetables  cannot  be  cultb 
vated  but  at  a  greater  cost  to  the  farmer  than  summer  grass, 
this  system  is  but  little  resorted  to,  except  in  situations  where  it 
always  commands  a  remunerating  price  to  the  dairyman.  In  the 
principal  districts  where  cheese  is  made  in  large  quantities — as,, 
for  instance,  Cheshire,  Derbyshire,  Gloucestershire,  Dorsetshire, 
&c. — the  dairy  farmers  invariably  contrive  to  have  their  cows 
calving  sufficiently  early  in  the  season  to  enable  them  to  com¬ 
mence  cheese-making  at  the  period  there  is  enough  of  grass  for 
the  cows  being  turned  out  to  pasture  ;  and  this  process  of  cheese¬ 
making  is  regularly  continued  into  the  autumn ;  and  in  the  early 
part  of  the  winter  the  cows  are  no  longer  milked,  as  there  exists 
a  somewhat  general  opinion  that  cows  that  are  allowed  to  go  dry 
for  three  or  four  months  before  calving  are  apt  to  yield  a  greater 
quantity  of  milk  during  the  next  season.  Besides,  there  is  a 
saving  in  the  expense  of  maintaining  dry  cows  ;  for  it  is  the 
general  custom  in  the  dairying  districts  to  feed  these  cows  upon 
straw  and  a  small  quantity  of  hay,  or  else  a  few  turnips,  after 
they  no  longer  yield  milk,  until  within  a  short  period  of  their 
calving. 

Dr  Lyon  Playfair,  having  selected  a  cow  in  good  milking  con¬ 
dition  and  at  the  time  fed  upon  after-grass,  ascertained  the 
average  amount  of  her  milk  for  five  days,  and  then  proceeded  to 
analyze  it.  In  the  first  day  it  was  observed  that  the  milk  of  the 
evening  contained  3.7  per  cent,  of  butter,  and  of  the  following 
morning  5.6  per  cent.  The  deficiency  in  the  first  observation  is 
referred  to  the  consumption  of  a  greater  portion  of  the  butter  or 
its  constituents,  from  respiratory  oxidation  during  the  day,  when 
the  animal  was  in  the  field,  than  during  the  night,  when  it  was 
at  rest  in  the  stall.  When  confined  during  the  day,  and  fed 
with  afte: -grass  in  a  shed,  the  proportion  of  the  butter  rose  to 
5.1  per  cent.  ;  when  fed  with  hay,  the  butter  was  3.9  and  4.6  per 
cent.  ;  when  fed  with  portions  of  potatoes,  hay,  and  bean  flour, 
the  butter  was  6.7  and  4.9  per  cent. ;  with  hay  and  potatoes, 
4.6  and  4.9  per  cent.  These  facts,  together  with  BoussingaulPs 
experiments,  and  the  observations  of  dairymen  in  different  locali¬ 
ties,  are  opposed  to  Dumas'*  theory,  that  the  butter  in  milk  arises 
solely  from  the  fat  contained  in  the  food  ;  for  it  may  reasonably  be 
referred  to  the  starch  and  other  unazotised  elements  of  the  food, 
as  maintained  by  Liebig.  Potatoes  are  particularly  favourable 
to  the  flow  of  milk  and  increase  of  butter,  from  the  starch  they 
contain  ;  so  is  malt  refuse.  Porter  and  beer  are  also  well  known 
to  be  favourable  to  the  production  of  butter,  both  in  the  milk  of 
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woman  and  of  the  cow,  aithougli  these  fluids  do  not  Contain  fat.^ 
The  quantity  of  caseine  (cheese)  in  the  milk  was  found  by  Dr 
Playfair  to  depend  on  the  quantity  of  albumen  in  the  food  sup¬ 
plied  on  different  days  to  the  cow,  and  to  the  supposed  destruction 
of  the  tissues  by  muscular  exercise.  Pease  and  beans  are  the  food 
which  yield  most  caseine.  Pasturing  in  the  open  field  is  more 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  caseine,  while  stall-feeding  is  more 
favourable  to  the  formation  of  butter.  The  proportion  of  butter 
in  the  milk  of  woman  is  increased  by  rest  and  the  diminution  of 
the  respiratory  oxidation. 

In  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  and  villages,  where  milk  and 
other  products  of  the  cow  are  in  demand  for  the  market,  a  good 
food  for  rearing  the  young  cattle  may  be  supplied  by  dissolving 
pearl  sago  in  boiling  water.  Eight  quarts  of  this  solution  of 
pearl  sago  will  cost  only  half  the  price  of  the  same  quantity  of 
milk,  and  will  prove  even  more  nutritious  than  the  latter.  Oil¬ 
cake  is  an  excellent  food,  along  with  turnips,  to  fatten  calves, 
and  the  manure  the  cattle  drop  while  upon  this  diet  is  very 
serviceable  to  the  crops.  An  Ayrshire  farmer,  who  uses  annually 
about  <PI20  worth  of  oil-cake  for  his  cattle,  assures  us  that 
disease  scarcely  ever  occurs  among  his  stock,  although  formerly 
he  used  to  lose  many  of  them,  especially  calves,  which  were 
frequently  carried  off  by  that  fatal  and  malignant  malady  com¬ 
monly  called  hlach  Ug^  but  which  has  entirely  disappeared  since 
he  has  commenced  the  use  of  oil-cake.  Turnips,  with  a  liberal 
allowance  of  oil-cake,  are  found  conducive  to  early  maturity. 
After  a  long  course  of  experience,  this  grazier  is  of  opinion  that 
cows  should  calve  during  February  ;  for,  when  born  later  than 
this  month,  the  calves  are,  while  in  the  farmer’s  possession,  an 
eyesore,  from  their  being  so  far  behind  their  compeers  in  growth ; 
but,  if  calved  earlier  than  February,  the  cows  are  apt  to  fail 
in  their  secretion  of  milk  before  the  grass  can  afford  them  a 
good  bite. 

Mr  M’Bryde  is  of  opinion  that,  to  obtain  the  greatest  amount 
of  beef  in  the  shortest  time,  the  cattle  should  be  tied  up  by 
the  neck  in  stalls,  and  fed  for  six  or  eight  weeks  upon  turnips, 
with  oil-cake,  bruised  oats,  beans,  &ic.  Mr  M’Oulloch,  factor  at 
Logan,  whose  opinion  is  of  great  weight,  thinks  that  ordinary 
sized  cattle  would  feed  fully  as  well  tied  up  in  properly  ventilated 
houses ;  but  that  large  cattle  would  do  better  in  hammels,  where 
they  had  a  small  space  to  move  about,  and  which  prevented  their 
feet  giving  way.  He  observes  that  the  cattle  in  the  hammels 

I  *  On  the  fai’m  of  Mr  Castle  of  Northhourne,  in  Kent,,  a  cow,  having  got  access 
to  some  fresh  brewed  strong  ale  left  out  to  cool,  drank  so  plentifully  of  it  that  she 
was  shortly  taken  ill,  and  died  in  a  few  hours  in  a  state  of  intoxication,,  althouglii 
proper  remedies  were  administered  by  a  farrier  who  was  called  in. 
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consume  more  food  than  those  stall-fed  ;  but  whether  this  extra 
food  is  expended  in  the  production  of  motion  or  of  fat  he  has 
not  ascertained.  From  his  experience,  he  prefers  cutting  turnips* 
into  slices  of  from  one  and  a-half  to  two  inches  thick  ;  and  whilst 
this  thickness  prevents  some  little  waste  of  the  turnips  from 
being  too  much  reduced,  it,  at  the  same  time,  allows  the  cattle 
to  masticate  with  ease,  and  to  fill  their  stomachs  with  less  trou¬ 
ble,  and  consequently  there  is  less  expenditure  of  the  body.  The 
system  adopted  at  Logan  Mains,  in  giving  oil-cake  to  cattle, 
is  to  grow  and  preserve  the  seed,  which  is  bruised, and  boiled 
along  with  equal  proportions  of  bruised  oats  and  bear,  and  of  this 
mixture,  from  four  to  six  pounds  per  day  are  given  hot,  after  the 
cattle  have  been  tied  up  about  two  months.  The  expense  of  this 
diet  is  amply  repaid,  and  the  manure  is  very  much  enriched. 
When  oats  are  at  a  low  price,  a  few  pounds  of  them  per  day  may 
be  advantageously  added  to  the  turnips.  If  lumper  potatoes  can 
be  had  for  not  more  than  seven  or  eight  shillings  per  boll,  it 
might  be  profitable  to  feed  cattle  upon  them. 

Some  French  philosophers  have  found  that,  from  the  same 
food,  a  cow  yields  in  milk  twice  as  much  food  available  to  man  as 
a  feeding  ox  will  yield  in  flesh  and  fat.  M.  Donne  states  that 
there  is  a  striking  anology  between  milk  and  blood,  and  says 
that  he  has  injected  milk  into  the  veins  of  man}^  animals  without 
causing  any  injury.  From  lean  cattle,  poorly  kept,  milk  is  never 
known  to  be  good.  London  milk  is  generally  deficient  in  thick 
rich  cream.  The  Durham  cows  yield  a  large  quantity  of  milk, 
and  numbers  of  them  are,  therefore,  kept  in  London  dairies  and 
in  the  dairy-farms  about  Manchester.  Milk  of  a  rich  quality,  fit 
to  supply  good  cream  and  butter,  is  generally  yielded  in  small 
quantity,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Galloway,  Guernsey,  Hereford, 
Highland,  and  Jersey  cows.  The  cows  used  for  the  London 
milk  market  are  mostly  of  a  large  size,  with  short  horns,  and  are 
distinguished  by  the  name  of  Holderness  cattle — from  a  district 
so  called  in  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire.  It  appears  that  the 
entire  number  of  cows  kept  by  the  London  cow-keepers  amounts 
to  8,500 — namely,  7,200  in  Middlesex,  681  in  Kent,  and  619  in 
Surrey.  Each  cow,  on  the  average,  yields  nine  quarts  per  diem, 
or  3,285  quarts  per  annum ;  but  deducting  285  quarts  for  suck¬ 
ling,  casualties,  &c.,  gives  us  a  total  of  6,375,000  gallons  of  pure 
milk  to  supply  the  consumption  of  London  and  its  vicinity.  But 
as  the  retail  venders  adulterate  it  with  at  least  1 20  per  cent,  of 
water,  the  total  annual  consumption  of  what  is  called  milk 
amounts  to  15,937,500  gallons.  Each  Londoner,  on  the  average, 
consumes  annually  ten  gallons,  three  quarts,  and  nearly  two 
pints  of  milk.  The  price  at  which  milk  is  sold  to  the  retail  ven¬ 
ders  varies  from  Is.  8d.  to  Is.  lOd.  for  eight  quarts  ;  which,  tak- 
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ing  it  at  the  medium  of  Is.  9d.,  gives  a  total  of  i?278,906, :  5s.  for 
the  wholesale  price,  and  an  annual  expenditure,  after  the  assist 
ance  of  the  pump,  of  6^^697,265  :  12  :  6.  According  to  the 
occupation  abstract  of  the  census  of  1841,  the  number  of  persons 
employed  in  feeding  cows  and  selling  milk  in  London  was  2,764. 
while  the  milking  of  cows  is  going  on,  the  pans  should  be 
placed  in  boiling  water.  If  the  milk  be  strained  into  one  of  the 
hot  pans,  and  covered  with  another  hot  pan,  proceeding  in  like 
manner  with  the  whole  mess  of  milk,  you  will  find  that  you  will 
have  double  the  quantity  of  good  rich  cream,  and  double  the 
quantity  of  sweet  and  delicious  butter.  It  has  lately  become 
very  common,  especially  in  large  dairies,  to  keep  milk  in  zinc 
bowls,  which  have  been  recommended  for  promoting  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  larger  quantity  of  cream,  owing  to  galvanic  action ; 
but  the  use  of  them  has  been  attended  with  poisonous  effects. 

I  could  scarcely  have  believed,  says  Dr  Elaines  of  Berlin,  that  zinc  vessels 
could  again  have  come  into  use  for  holding  fluids  used  for  alimentary  purposes,  as 
Vauquelin,  forty  years  ago,  proved  that  such  were  certain,  after  a  short  time,  (when, 
the  milk  has  become  sour,  and  the  pans  themselves  sour,)  to  hold  a  considerable  portion 
of  zinc  (and  salts  of  zinc)  in  solution.  I  have  found  by  experience  that  a  solution 
of  sugar,  which  had  stood  only  a  few  hours,  in  summer,  in  a  zinc  vessel,  contained 
a  considerable  amount  of  zinc  salts.  Cream  will  separate  more  easily  from  milk 
kept  for  a  short  time  in  a  zinc  vessel ;  but  as  the  milk  will  turn  acid  much  sooner 
than  a  solution  of  sugar,  it  is  the  more  to  be  apprehended  that  some  zinc  will  be 
dissolved,  and  such  milk  will  be  the  more  noxious,  as  it  is  well  known  that  even  a 
small  amount  of  zinc  will  cause  violent  spasmodic  vomitings. 

The  coagulation  of  milk  under  the  influence  of  a  simple  wet 
membrane  is  a  remarkable  phenomenon  not  easily  explained. 
Berzelius  tried  a  very  curious  experiment  with  a  view  of  ascer¬ 
taining  the  effect  on  the  membrane  itself.  He  took  a  bit  of  the 
lining  of  a  calf  s  stomach,  washed  it  clean,  dried  it  as  completely 
as  possible,  weighed  it  carefully,  put  it  into  eighteen  hundred 
times  its  weight  of  milk,  and  heated  the  whole  to  120  degrees 
Fahrenheit.  After  some  little  time,  coagulation  was  complete. 
He  then  removed  the  membrane,  washed,  dried,  and  weighed  it 
again ;  the  loss  amounted  to  rather  more  than  one-seventeenth 
of  the  whole.  According  to  this  experiment,  one  part  of  the 
active  matter  dissolved  from  the  membrane  had  coagulated  about 
thirty  thousand  of  milk. 

The  experiments  of  Professor  Traill  shew  that  the  addition  of 
some  cold  water  facilitates  the  process  of  butter-making,  especially 
when  the  cream  is  thick  and  the  weather  hot ;  that  cream  alone 
is  more  easily  churned  than  a  mixture  of  cream  and  milk ;  that 
butter  produced  from  sweet  cream  has  the  finest  flavour  when 
fresh,  and  appears  to  keep  longest  without  acquiring  rancidity  ; 
but  the  butter-milk  so  obtained  is  poor  and  small  in  quantity ; 
that  the  scalding  of  the  cream,  according  to  the  Devonshire 
method,  yields  the  largest  quantity  of  butter,  which,  if  intended 
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for  immediate  use,  is  agreeable  to  the  palate  and  readily  saleable  ; 
but,  if  intended  to  be  salted,  is  most  liable  to  acquire  by  keep¬ 
ing  a  rancid  flavour.  The  process  of  scalding  is  troublesome, 
and  the  milk,  after  the  removal  of  the  cream,  is  poor,  and  often 
would  be  unsaleable  from  the  taste  it  has  acquired  from  the  heat¬ 
ing.  It  also  appears  that  churning  the  milk  and  cream  together, 
after  they  have  become  slightly  acid,  seems  to  be  the  most 
economical  process  on  the  whole ;  because  it  yields  a  large  quantity 
of  excellent  butter,  and  the  butter- milk  is  of  good  quality;  and 
that  the  keeping  of  butter  in  a  sound  state  depends  on  its  being 
obtained  as  free  from  uncombined  albumen  or  caseine  and  water 
as  it  can  be,  by  means  of  washing  and  working  the  butter  when 
taken  from  the  churn. 

By  a  newly  invented  block'^tin  milk-churn,  now  in  use  at 
Lisburn  and  other  parts  of  Ireland,  butter  can  be  made  in  ten 
minutes  at  all  seasons  of  the  year.  In  salting  or  curing  butter, 
it  is  preferable  to  use  vessels  made  from  timber  which  has  been 
previously  boiled  four  hours,  to  free  it  from  the  pyroligneous 
acid ;  or  else  made  of  the  lime  tree,  the  Avood  of  which  does  not 
contain  this  acid.  Butter  will  keep  without  salt  if  melted  over 
a  slow  fire  to  expel  all  its  Avatery  particles.  To  remove  the  bad' 
smell  and  disagreeable  taste  of  rancid  butter,  and  restore  its 
SAveetness,  it  is  only  necessary  to  beat  it  in  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  Avater,  into  which  put  fifteen  drops  of  chloride  of  lime  for  eA’^ery 
pound  of  butter.  After  having  mixed  it  till  all  its  parts  are  in 
contact  Avith  the  Avater,  it  may  be  left  in  for  an  hour  or  two — ■ 
afterwards  Avithdrawn  and  washed  aneAv  in  fresh  water.  The 
chloride  of  lime  has  nothing  injurious  in  it,  and,  therefore,  the 
number  of  drops  may  be  increased  if  thought  proper. 

In  all  ages  the  skin  of  the  ox  has  been  turned  to  great  use  by 
man.  The  ancient  Britains  made  their  boats  Avith  osiers  and 
covered  them  Avith  the  hides  of  bulls.  Vessels  of  this  kind  are 
still  in  use  on  the  Dee  and  Severn,  and  on  the  lakes  of  Ireland. 
The  Irish  call  them  curacli^  and  the  English  coracles^  from  the 
British  cwrwgl^  which  means  a  boat  of  that  structure.* 

Garnet,  in  his  Tour  through  The  Highlands^  states  that,  during 
times  of  Avant  and  scarcity,  the  cows  are  brought  into  the  huts 
to  share  the  family's  little  stock  of  oatmeal,  and  are  bled  occa¬ 
sionally  to  afford  nourishment  to  the  children,  the  blood  being 
mixed  with  their  oatmeal  and  then  boiled  or  made  into  cakes. 

The  hoofs  and  horns  of  a  hundred  head  of  cattle  are  daily 
consumed  in  Campsie  Alum  Works  in  the  manufacture  of  that 


*  That  these  vessels  were  not  suited  for  long  voyages,  but  were  only  capable  of 
short  coasting  excursions,  is  evident  not  only  from  their  structure,  but  from  the’ 
statement  of  Solinus,  that  the  crew  never  ate  during  the  time  they  were  at  sea,. 
{Vide  C.  Junii  Solini,  Polyhistor,  56.) 
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beautiful  yellow  salt,  prussiate  of  potash,  which  Mr  Macintosh 
introduced  among  the  calico-printers,  who  use  it  extensively  to 
produce  very  showy  blues  and  greens.  It  is  prepared  by  burn¬ 
ing  the  hoofs  and  horns  in  iron  pots,  along  with  potash  and  a 
requisite  quantity  of  iron.  The  residue,  after  this  combustion, - 
is  laxiviated  with  water,  and  when  the  solution  is  sufficiently 
concentrated,  the  prussiate  of  potash  crystallizes. 

It  would  be  well  if  some  good  cook,  acquainted  with  a  little- 
chemistry,  would  make  some  experiments  upon  the  cookery  of 
bone,  which  might  be  made  to  yield  many  soups  and  other 
palatable  and  nutritious  dishes.  Professor  Brande  observes 
that — 

Bone  constitutes,  upon  an  average,  a  fifth  part  of  the  weight  of  an  animal,  and 
one-third  of  the  weight  of  bone  may  be  reckoned  as  good  substantial  food.  The 
weight  of  butcher’s  meat  consumed  in  London  annually  is  supposed  to  be  172,000,000 
lbs.,  including  35,000,000  lbs.  of  bone,  which  would  yield  11,000,000  lbs.  of  dry 
gelatine,  or  real  nutritive  matter,  which,  at  present,  is  so  far  wasted  as  not  to  be 
applied  to  the  direct  support  of  human  life.  The  bones  of  pork,  game,  poultry,  and 
fish,  not  included  in  this  statement,  must  also  be  of  great  amount.  From  all  or  any 
of  these  an  excellent  dry  gelatine,  or  portable  soup,  might  be  prepared  and  sold  for 
about  2s.  per  lb.,  equivalent  to  three  or  four  times  its  weight  of  raw  meat. 

Ground  bones  are  employed  as  a  manure  for  dry  soils  with 
the  very  best  effect.  Mr  Huskisson,  who  estimated  the  real 
value  of  bones  annually  imported  (principally  from  the  Nether¬ 
lands  and  Germany)  for  the  purpose  of  being  used  as  a  manure, 
at  cP  1 00,000,  contended  that  it  was  not  too  much  to  suppose 
that  an  advance  of  between  PI 00,000  and  P200,000  expended 
on  this  manure,  occasioned  500,000  aditional  quarters  of  corn  to 
be  brought  to  market.  When  bones  are  intended  for  manure, 
they  may  be  dissolved  by  pouring  some  sulphuric  acid  over  the 
bone-heaps,  keeping  them  turned  until  they  are  thoroughly  in 
contact  with  the  liquid. 

Goldbeaters’  skin  is  made  of  the  finer  integuments  of  cattle. 
Having  offered  these  remarks  on  some  of  the  characters,  habits, 
and  uses  of  cattle,  I  will,  in  conclusion,  allude  to  a  few  of  their 
diseases.  Tubercular  consumption,  which  is  very  prevalent 
among  the  cows  which  supply  milk  to  the  inhabitants  of  some 
large  towns,  is  attributed  by  Sir  James  Clark  to  their  being 
imm  ired  during  part  of  every  year  in  dairies,  perfectly  closed, 
and  which .  being  too  small  for  the  number  of  animals  they 
contain,  soon  become  filled  with  heated  vitiated  air,  for  the 
removal  of  which  no  contrivance  is  made.  Eecently  there  has 
prevailed  in  the  dairies  of  London  and  its  vicinity,  a  new 
disease,  which  chiefly  attacks  cattle  in  the  hinder  extremities, 
paralysing  their  limbs,  and  presenting  many  of  the  ordinary 
symptoms  of  pleuro-pneumonia.  Mr  James  Dixon  of  White 
Moss  farm,  Cheshire,  states  that,  until  he  adopted  the  treatment 
of  bleeding  his  cows  immediately  on  their  being  attacked  with 
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the  “  new  epidemic, ’’’’  he  lost  several ;  but  none  had  died  since  he 
had  put  that  measure  into  operation.  Particular  care  and 
caution  are  required  to  keep  a  continual  watch  over  the  condition 
of  the  animals  so  as  to  mark  the  first  change  in  them  from  health 
to  disease;  for  the  value  of  bleeding  depends  on  its  being  per¬ 
formed  at  the  very  instant  that  the  symptoms  of  the  disorder 
make  their  appearance.  The  treatment  of  bleeding  having  been 
promptly  resorted  to,  Professor  Sewell  recommends  that  the 
administration  of  the  usual  laxative  medicines  and  external 
stimulants  should  be  left  to  the  judgment  of  the  nearest  practi¬ 
tioner.  The  Earl  of  Essex  relates  that  the  prevalent  distemper 
having  shewn  itself  in  one  of  his  yard  stock,  by  an  abundant 
discharge  of  saliva  from  the  mouth,  with  sore  and  inflamed 
tongue  and  gums,  great  dulness,  no  appetite,  confined  bowels, 
and  very  hot  horns,  he  ordered  one-half  pint  of  spirit  of  turpentine, 
with  one  pint  of  linseed  oil,  repeating  the  oil  in  twenty-four  hours, 
and  again  repeating  it  according  to  the  state  of  the  evacuations. 
At  the  end  of  twenty-four  hours  more,  the  bowels  not  having 
been  well  moved,  both  the  turpentine  and  oil  were  repeated.  In 
two  days  the  beast  shewed  symptoms  of  amendment,  and  in  three 
or  four  took  to  his  food  again,  and  did  perfectly  well.  His 
Lordship  assures  us  that  all  the  yard  beasts  and  fattening  beasts 
that  had  the  distemper  were  treated  in  this  manner  with  perfect 
success.  Half  a  pint  of  turpentine  is  the  smallest,  and  one  pint 
the  largest  dose,  during  three  or  four  days.  But  little  food 
besides  oatmeal  was  given. 

The  Bee-JceepeTs  Manual.'^ — Nothwithstanding  the  great  acces¬ 
sions  which,  of  late  years,  have  been  made  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  hive  bee,  and  the  improvements  in  its 
economical  treatment  which  we  have  been  thereby  enabled  to 
introduce,  it  is  obvious  that  we  are  by  no  means,  in  this  country, 
raising  this  interesting  branch  of  rural  economy  to  that  degree  of 
importance  to  which  it  seems  entitled.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  this  country  is  well  adapted  to  bee-culture,  especially  in  the 
varied  character  of  its  surface,  abounding  in  water,  woodlands, 
cultivated  fields,  and  flowery  uplands,  interspersed  with  orchards 
and  flower-gardens,  and  rearing  in  plenty  nearly  all  the  plants  in 
which  bees  delight.  The  variability  of  the  climate  is  perhaps 
the  principal  drawback,  but  even  that  is  by  no  means  so  consi¬ 
derable  as  to  form  a  material  obstacle.  Yet  an  apiary  of  any 
extent,  and  managed  systematically  as  a  regular  source  of  income, 
is  scarcely,  if  at  all,  to  be  found  in  this  country.  The  only  dis- 

*  The  Bee-Keeper’s  Manual,  founded  on  the  experience,  durinjr  many  centuries, 
of  the  Apiarians  in  Poland.  Dedicated  to  the  Agriculturists  of  Great  Britain.  By 
Dobrogost  Chylinski.  London.'  Wm.  S.  Orr  «§c  Co.,  1845.^ 
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coverable  symptoms  of  bee-culture  being  known  at  all  in  Britain, 
consist  of  a  few  pitiable  straw  hives  or  skeps,  straggling  along  a 
garden  wall,  capped  with  damp  and  mouldering  turf,  enveloped 
in  rags  in  the  winter,  or  shut  up  in  little  wooden  hovels,  “  which,"” 
says  Mr  Dobrogost  Ohylinski,  “  have  more  the  appearance  of 
pestilential  prison-houses  than  the  comfortable  abodes  of  a  refined 
and  busy  population.’’  We  often  hear  it  alleged  as  a  reason  for 
not  cultivating  bees  more  extensively,  that  they  are  extremely 
precarious,  continually  liable  to  some  disaster  or  other,  and  their 
productiveness,  therefore,  not  to  be  depended  upon.  But  we  are 
ourselves  principally  to  blame  for  this,  if  we  do  not  follow  the  best 
methods  of  treatment,  and  bestow  that  degree  of  care  and  atten¬ 
tion  which  the  occasion  demands,  and  which  is  not  greater  than 
what  we  often  willingly  give  to  other  matters,  where  the  induce¬ 
ment  is  much  less  considerable, 

Poland  is  perhaps  the  greatest  honey-producing  country  in 
Europe.  In  the  provinces  of  Podolia,  Ukraine,  and  Volhynia,  in 
particular,  the  cultivation  of  the  honey-bee  has  long  formed  an 
object  of  national  importance,  and  in  these,  bee-gardens  are  not 
only  very  numerous  and  extensive,  but  they  are  also  common  in 
other  parts  of  the ‘kingdom.  There  are  cottages  in  Poland  with 
very  small  portions  of  land  attached  to  them,  on  which  are  to  be 
seen  as  many  as  fifty  hives ;  while  there  are  farmers  and  landed 
proprietors  who  are  in  possession  of  from  100  to  10,000  hives  ! 
There  are  some  farmers  who  collect  annually  more  than  200 
barrels  of  fine  honey,  each  barrel  weighing  from  400  to  500  lbs., 
exclusive  of  the  wax.  A  tenant  is  often  in  this  way  enabled  to 
pay  his  rent  and  taxes,  to  defray  other  domestic  expenses,  and 
often  to  accumulate  handsome  dowaries  for  his  daughters. 

The  object  of  the  little  work,  the  title  of  which  we  have  given 
above,  is  to  describe  the  method  of  managing  bees  as  practised 
in  Poland  ;  and  as  there  appears  to  be  nothing  to  prevent  it  being 
followed  in  this  country,  we  propose  to  notice,  as  briefly  as  possi¬ 
ble,  the  leading  features  of  the  plan.  It  differs  widely  from  that 
of  all  other  countries  ;  is  less  expensive  and  more  profitable ; 
less  artificial,  and  agreeing  better  with  the  natural  habits 
aid  economy  of  the  bees;  and,  in  Mr  Chylinski’s  opinion,  were 
the  agricultnrists  of  Great  Britain  to  take  advantage  of  the 
experience  acquired  during  past  centuries,  by  the  most  successful 
bee-keepers  of  Podolia,  Ukraine,  and  Volhynia — and  were  they 
to  begin  by  laying  the  foundation  of  their  apiaries  with  only  one 
hive,  whose  colony  must  he  stronger  than  four  straw  hires  taken 
together — in  a  few  years  Great  Britain  would  add  to  her  other 
honourable  distinctions,  the  more  ancient  and  once  exclusive 
designation  of  “  the  land  of  milk  and  honey,” 

It  is  curious  that  many  bee  masters  of  Poland  maintain  that, 
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besides  the  three  ordinarily  recognised  inmates  of  the  hive, 
namely  the  queen,  drones,  and  workers,  there  is  a  fourth  class 
which  they  call  consorts^  and  which  are  described  as  being  smaller 
than  the  queen  or  drones,  though  somewhat  larger  and  blacker 
than  the  workers,  as  destitute  of  stings,  and  contributing 
nothing  to  the  general  store.  They  compose  the  train  which 
waits  upon  the  mother,  and  are  supposed  to  be  males. 

The  Polish  hive,  at  least  in  some  modification  of  its  form,  has 
been  long  known  in  this  country,  and  will  be  found  figured  in 
some  of  our  works  on  bees.  It  stands  from  to  5  feet  in 
height,  of  a  circular  shape,  broadest  at  the  bottom,  perhaps  about 
20  inches  in  diameter,  and  narrowing  gradually  to  the  top,  where 
the  diameter  may  be  about  8  inches.  It  is  composed  of  well- 
seasoned  boards  inches  thick,  joined  by  means  of  wooden  pegs  ; 
the  top  is  covered  by  a  round  lid,  and  surmounted  by  a  shallow 
clay  pan  of  large  size  ;  and  the  hive  is  closely  corded  with  a 
pretty  thick  rope  from  the  top  exactly  to  its  middle.  The 
entrance  for  the  bees  is  a  small  triangular  hole  in  front,  at  some 
distance  from  the  base.  Hives  destined  for  winter  stock  or  seed 
have  a  door  about  18  inches  long  and  6  inches  wide  on  the  back 
side,  opposite  the  entrance  for  the  bees.  In  Lithuania,  and 
other  northern  provinces  of  Poland,  the  hives  are  made  of  trunks 
of  trees  hollowed  out ;  and  such  of  the  people  as  inhabit  forests 
occasionally  tie  their  hives  near  the  top  of  a  large  tree,  smearing 
a  ring  of  tar  mixed  with  sulphur  round  the  tree,  about  two  yards 
from  the  bottom,  in  order  to  prevent  vermin  creeping  up  and 
molesting  the  bees.  In  this  situation  they  often  remain  for  years, 
exposed  to  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the  weather. 

Almost  every  farm  has  an  orchard  sheltered  from  the  northern 
winds  by  farm  buildings,  and  generally  a  portion  of  land  set 
apart  for  a  bee-garden.  The  place'  chosen  for  the  apiary  is  com¬ 
monly  a  low  dry  position,  in  a  valley  at  the  foot  of  a  hill,  or  on 
the  borders  of  a  forest,  frequently  a  common  surrounded  by  thick 
woodlands,  planted  for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  the  bee-garden 
from  the  high  winds.  The  hives,  judging  from  the  figure  of  a 
bee-garden  given  in  this  work,  are  placed  in  regular  rows  at 
equal  distances  from  each  other,  and  present  a  very  neat  and 
orderly  appearance.  Commonly  the  turf  is  removed  altogether 
from  the  surface,  and  the  earth  is  kept  clean  and  dry.  It  is 
considered  necessary,  at  all  events,  that  the  spot  selected  for  the 
hive  should  be  quite  free  from  turf  for  some  distance  around  the 
base.  The  hive  is  placed  with  its  front  towards  sunrise,  so  that 
the  first  dawn  of  the  morning  may  fall  upon  the  entrance. 
When  an  extensive  bee-garden  is  established  on  the  east  side  of 
a  hill,  the  latter  is  generally  cut  into  gradual  steps,  about  5  feet 
wide  and  3  feet  high.  The  ground  prepared  for  the  stand  must 
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be  strewed  with  clean  dry  sand,  about  1  inch  thick  ;  and  on  this 
the  hive  is  placed,  without  trestle,  board,  or  any  support  what¬ 
ever. 

The  first  duty  of  the  Polish  bee-keeper  in  early  spring,  (the 
beginning  of  April,)  is  to  remove  the  earth  placed  round  the  hive  ; 
he  then  places  the  hive  upon  the  trestle,  cuts  out  the  wax  combs 
emptied  by  the  bees  during  the  winter  season,  taking  care  to 
leave  a  sufficient  quantity  of  them  for  the  lodgings  of  the  whole 
colony,  and  taking  particular  care  not  to  touch  the  combs  or  cells 
filled  with  the  young  brood,  eggs,  or  honey.  The  whole  interior 
of  the  hive  and  its  neighbourhood  are  carefully  cleaned,  and  fresh 
sand  strewed  on  the  stand.  The  next  day  after  this  operation, 
he  administers  to  every  hive  a  tablespoonful  of  pure,  clear  honey, 
dissolved  in  hot  water,  and  this  must  be  done  twice  a-week  for 
four  weeks  successively.  The  best  time  for  supplying  this  food 
is  after  sunset. 

Swarming  commences  in  Poland  about  the  middle  of  June.  The 
utmost  care  is  taken  to  prevent  a  thinly  populated  hive  impoverish¬ 
ing  itself  by  too  frequent  casting.  And  this  they  accomplish  very 
efficiently,  simply  by  raising  the  lid  from  the  top  of  the  hive,  and 
cutting  out  the  royal  cells.  The  same  method  is  adopted  to  prevent 
young  hives  casting  maiden  swarms.  In  large  establishments 
sometimes  more  than  fifty  swarms  are  cast  on  the  same  day,  and 
these  are  often  found  gathered  together  in  one  place.  In  such 
a  case,  the  bee-keeper  gathers  as  many  as  possible  into  one  or 
more  hives,  and  keeps  them  so  crammed  till  the  evening.  He 
then  spreads  out  some  sheets  of  linen,  on  which  he  puts,  in  a 
single  heap,  all  the  bees  he  has  gathered,  and  leaves  them  in  that 
condition  during  the  night.  Next  morning  every  swarm  is  found 
to  have  separated  and  assembled  round  its  own  queen. 

The  honey-harvest  in  Poland  begins  in  the  end  of  September, 
Having  fixed  on  those  hives  he  intends  to  keep  as  propagators 
or  for  winter  stock,  the  bee-keeper  cuts  out  the  honey  comb  from 
only  one-half  of  the  hive,  the  other  half  he  leaves  for  the  bees 
to  live  upon  during  the  winter.  This  operation  is  performed  by 
means  of  a  knife  of  peculiar  construction,  and  access  to  the 
interior  is  obtained  by  the  door  in  the  hinder  part  of  the  hive. 
The  hive  is  prepared  against  the  rigours  of  winter  by  filling  up 
ail  the  cranies  or  slits  with  clay,  pasting  up  the  entrance  so  as 
to  leave  an  opening  fit  for  the  passage  of  only  a  single  bee,  the 
bottom  of  the  hive  is  surrounded  with  earth,  above  which  are 
placed  chips  and  dry  moss  ;  and  the  stand  is  again  strewed  with 
fine  sand. 

The  construction  of  the  Podolian  hive  is  such  as  to  withstand  all  the  inclemency 
of  the  climate  ;  the  rope  with  which  the  hive  is  corded  from  its  middle  to  its  top 
withstands  the  cold  and  damp;  the  bare  earth  on  which  the  hive  stands  evaporates 
a  quantity  of  warmth  proportionate  to  the  degree  of  frost  without,  keeping  the 
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necessary  temperature  ;  but  the  most  important  security  is  the  abundance  of  nourish¬ 
ment^  which  also  helps  to  withstand  cold ;  and  uriless  the  bees  are  plentifully  pro¬ 
vided  with  it,  no  hive  ever  can  save  them  from  starvation  ;  for  hunger  often  destroys 
bees  more  certainly  than  frost. — P.  52. 

Our  author  strongly  recommends  the  cultivation  of  buck- wheat 
as  one  of  the  most  useful  plants  for  bees.  He  affirms  that  a 
single  acre  of  it  would  furnish  plenty  of  honey  for  the  most  popu¬ 
lous  parish. 

W e  cannot  follow  him  into  the  third  part  of  his  little  work,  in 
which  he  treats  of  the  management  of  honey,  wax,  &c.  In  his 
country  honey  is  extensively  used,  standing  in  some  degree  in 
the  place  of  sugar.  It  is  used  to  sweeten  tea,  coffee,  and  pre¬ 
serves,  and  a  drink  named  krupnik,  of  which  the  inhabitants  are 
very  fond,  is  prepared  from  it.  A  still  more  common  beverage 
is  miodomel^  which  is  as  plentiful  as  beer  in  this  country.  As 
this  drink  is  exceedingly  agreeable,  as  well  as  an  excellent  sto¬ 
machic,  generally  causing  those  who  drink  it  to  live  to  a  great 
age,  (so  our  author  affirms,)  we  shall  conclude  our  notice  of  this 
useful  little  bee-manual,  by  giving  a  recipe  for  manufacturing 
this  elixir,  premising  that  it  has  been  obtained  from  the  Prior  of 
Sokal^  a  celebrated  stronghold  on  the  banks  of  the  Bug,  which 
was  long  resorted  to  by  multitudes  of  pilgrims  from  great  dis¬ 
tances,  whose  homage  was  divided  between  a  miraculous  Holy 
Virgin,  and  this  far-famed  miodomel,  the  latter  of  which  is  pro¬ 
fanely  alleged  to  have  had  the  best  of  it  in  this  contest  for  popu¬ 
larity.  To  24  gallons  of  water  put  12  gallons  of  honey  and  12 
lbs.  of  hops,  boil  them  together  over  a  very  slow  fire,  till  the 
whole  is  reduced  one-third.  From  the  boiler  empty  it  into  a 
large  tub  or  barrel,  which  must  be  deposited  in  a  warm  place 
during  eight  days,  so  as  to  undergo  the  process  of  fermentation  ; 
afterwards  it  must  be  filtered  through  a  woollen  filter  into  a 
barrel,  and  placed  in  a  cellar  for  use. 

Zoology  of  the  English  Poets.^ — The  naturalist  and  the  poet 
have  often  much  in  common  ;  it  is  frequently  the  same  sensibility 
to  the  beauties  of  nature,  the  same  love  of  contemplating  her 
productions,  and  drawing  pleasure  from  their  endlessly  varied 
forms  of  fitness  and  beauty,  that  animates  both  the  one  and  the 
other.  The  love  of  nature  exists  strongly  in  both  ;  and  it  may 
often  be  but  a  slight  difference  in  mental  constitution — a  trifling 
modification  of  idiosyncrasy — or  even  the  accidental  influence  of 
external  circumstances,  which  leads  the  one  to  the  minute  and 
elaborate  examination  of  natural  objects,  and  the  other  to  dwell 
with  delight  on  their  more  general  aspects  and  relations.  Many 

*  The  Zoology  of  the  English  Poets,  corrected  by  the  Writings  of  Modern  Natu¬ 
ralists.  By  Robert  Hasell  Newell,  B. D.,  Rector  of  Little  Hormead,  Herts. 
London:  Longman  &  Co.  1845. 
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dopartments  of  natural  history,  it  is  true,  are  far  enough  removed 
from  the  regions  of  poetry — and  they  are  often  rendered  still 
more  so  by  the  manner  in  which  they  are  cultivated.  But  there 
are  none  which,  in  some  of  their  bearings,  do  not  rise  into  those 
“  regions  mild,  of  calm  and  serene  air,"’  which  are  the  chosen 
abodes  of  poetry  ;  and  if  any  of  them  fail  to  form  a  fitting  theme 
for  the  muse,  the  defect  will  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  the 
intrinsic  merits  of  the  subject.  Great  is  the  delight  of  the 
naturalist  when  he  finds  the  favourite  objects  of  'his  study 
worthily  celebrated  by  his  tuneful  brethren,  “  married  to  im¬ 
mortal  verse but  this  is  a  pleasure  he  does  not  often  enjoy. 
For  the  descriptions  and  representations  of  natural  objects, 
given  by  our  poets,  are  very  seldom  accurate ;  they  are  gene¬ 
rally  disfigured  by  erroneous  statements  of  matters  of  fact,  false 
inferences,  and  unwarrantable  notions.  In  fictitious  poetry,  it 
is  true,  we  do  not  always  expect  truthful  matter-of-fact  deli¬ 
neations  ;  but  even  in  such  a  case,  similies  and  illustrations 
derived  from  natural  objects  ought  to  be  true  to  nature ;  while, 
in  purely  descriptive  poetry,  adherence  to  truth  is  indispensable. 
Here,  a.s  Mr  Newell  remarks^  the  very  intention  of  the  poet  is 
to  inform  and  instruct ;  to  represent  nature  falsely,  therefore, 
is  to  deceive  the  reader,  to  deprive  him  of  the  knowledge  he 
expects,  and  to  derogate  from  the  honour  due  to  the  Author 
of  nature.  Poets,  it  may  be  said^  are  not  always  respon¬ 
sible  for  their  inaccuracies ;  they  took  the  subjects  most  suitable 
to  their  purpose,  as  they  were  generally  known  and  believed  at 
the  time  they  wrote,  and  as  they  were  defended  by  classical 
authority.  It  is  proper,  however,  that  these  circumstances  should 
be  pointed  out,  because  poets  are  early  read,  and  hence  the 
erroneous  notions  imbibed  from  them  are  deeply  fixed  and  long 
retained.  From  the  improved  state  of  natural  history,  such 
mistakes  are  henceforth  less  likely  to  occur,  and,  when  they  do 
happen,  will  be  easily  corrected.  As  the  science  advances,  Mr 
Newell  remarks,  a  wider  and  more  accurate  acquaintance  with 
its  discoveries  will  prevent  a  trite  repetition  of  the  same  images ; 
objects  will  be  viewed  in  new  lights ;  new  properties  and  qualities 
will  be  known ;  and  the  poets  be  thus  enabled  to  spread  through 
their  works  faithful  descriptions  in  boundless  variety,  sublimity, 
and  beauty. 

To  correct  some  zoological  errors  in  English  poetry  by  a  com¬ 
parison  with  the  writings  of  modern  naturalists  is  the  design  of 
Mr  Newell’s  little  volume.  The  author  does  not  appear  to  be 
himself  a  practical  naturalist,  neither  was  it  necessary  that  he 
should  be  so  to  perform  the  task  in  the  circumscribed  manner  in 
which  he  has  undertaken  it.  It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that 
his  work  is  almost  entirely  a  compilation,  and  that  so  little  has 
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been  given  as  the  result  of  his  own  personal  observation.  It  is 
to  this  that  we  must  ascribe  the  extreme  meagreness  of  the  work  ; 
more  extensive  reading  would  have  enabled  him  to  give  a  much 
more  ample  and  satisfactory  view  of  his  subject.  Meagre  as  it  is, 
it  is  not  always  pertinent  to  the  object  in  view :  the  long  quota¬ 
tion  from  Hurdis,  for  example,  on  the  coccinella,  and  that  from 
Ohurchhill  on  the  bee,  are  not  adduced  for  the  errors,  but  for  the 
accuracy  and  beauty  of  their  descriptions.  And  this  leads  us  to 
remark,  that  the  value  and  interest  of  such  a  volume  to  the 
zoologist  would  have  been  greatly  enhanced  had  it  contained 
extracts  of  some  of  the  best  pieces  of  poetry  in  reference  to 
zoological  subjects  ;  had  it  been  the  Zoology  of  the  Poets ^  not  only 
in  its  defects,  but  also  in  its  merits  and  beauties.  A  due  economy 
of  paper  and  printing  would  have  afforded  the  means  of  doing 
this  almost  without  enlarging  the  size  of  the  volume,  which  is 
redolent  of  what  is,  we  believe,  technically  (whatever  it  may  be 
on  the  score  of  elegance)  denominated  fat  by  the  printers. 

The  errors  to  be  found  in  a  compilation  are  not  in  the  highest 
degree  chargeable  to  the  compiler ;  but  they  are  so  in  a  secondary 
degree,  and  he  is  responsible  for  the  use  he  makes  of  the  materials 
he  derives  from  others.  A  want  of  familiarity  with  the  literature 
of  natural  history  has  prevented  our  author  employing  the  best 
materials  that  could  be  obtained  ;  and  various  inaccuracies  are  to 
be  noticed,  which  are  unseemly  in  one  who  has  assumed  the  task 
of  correcting  others.  For  example,  he  states  that  the  honey¬ 
bee  is,  of  all  social  insects,  the  only  one  whose  habits  are  not 
carnivorous  ;  now  this  is  equally  true  of  the  humble-bees  {Bomhi) 
and  numerous  other  kinds.  It  is  elsewhere  affirmed  that  the 
glow-worm  is  not  the  only  luminous  insect  in  our  country,  for 
there  is  a  scolopendra  which  is  luminous,  and  the  luminous 
appearance  on  oyster-shells,  in  the  dark,  is  said  to  be  produced 
by  those  sorts  of  animalcula  which  have  been  discovered  on  them. 
Now,  neither  the  scolopendra  nor  the  animalcula  in  question 
can  with  any  propriety  be  now  regarded  as  insects.  Similar  to 
the  inaccuracy  noticed  in  Milton‘’s  Paradise  Lost,  where  it  is  said 
the  female  hee  ‘‘  builds  her  waxen  cells  with  honey  stored,”  is  an 
error  the  same  author  commits  respecting  the  sex  of  the  nightin¬ 
gale,  when  he  says — 

‘‘  And  in  shadiest  covert  hid,  tunes  her  nocturnal  note.” 

Why  is  this  and  many  similar  instances  that  we  could  mention 
omitted  ? 

But  we  must  endeavour  to  find  something  in  this  scanty  and 
unsatisfactory  volume  more  expressly  adapted  to  our  agricul¬ 
tural  Leaders.  Let  us  turn,  then,  to  the  rook,  respecting  which, 
we  suppose,  the  grand  question  ha's  not  yet  been  definitively 
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settled,  whether  it  be  the  farmer’s  friend  or  foe.  Our  author 
adopts  the  opinion  that  it  is  not  prejudicial  to  our  corn-fields ; 
so  that  he  has  to  refute  the  supposed  error  of  those  poets  who 
take  an  opposite  view,  such  as  Bloomfield,  who  says,  in  his  sadly 
prosaic  verses — 

“  But  still  unsafe  the  big  swoln  grain  below, 

A  favourite  morsel  with  the  x'ook  and  crow ; 

From  field  to  field  the  flock  increasing  goes, 

To  level  crops  most  formidable  foes  ” 

We  have  neither  space  nor  inclination  to  enter  into  this  vexed 
question  at  present ;  but  may  record  it  as  the  result  of  personal 
observation,  that  the  rook  often  eats  considerable  quantities  of 
corn  in  the  autumn,  and  we  have  known  instances  in  which  there 
was  every  probability  that  entire  fields  of  autumn-sown  wheat 
would  have  been  destroyed  had  the  rooks  not  been  carefully 
driven  away.  In  one  instance,  where  this  precaution  was  not 
observed,  almost  the  whole  of  the  braird,  after  it  had  begun  to 
appear  at  the  surface,  was  rooted  up ;  whether  this  was  done  for 
the  purpose  of  digging  up  grubs  and  other  kinds  of  animal  food, 
was  a  matter  of  little  consequence  to  the  farmer,  as  the  result  was 
all  but  fatal  to  the  crop. 

Characteristics  of  1845.  By  Mr  Towers. — It  will  be  impos¬ 
sible  to  bring  forward,  in  an  article  which  is  written  for  the 
Number  of  January  1846,  all  the  phenomena  of  its  predecessor. 
We  must,  therefore,  retrospect,  and  take  in  a  few  weeks  of 
1844  ;  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  character  of  the  last  extraordi¬ 
nary  winter  was  fully  established  before  the  close  of  November. 
It  will  be  equally  curious  and  interesting  to  compare  the  meteor¬ 
ology  of  the  two  great  divisions  of  Britain,  and  as  the  follow¬ 
ing  remarks  will  be  drawn  from  observations  taken  in  Berkshire, 
one  of  the  English  southern  counties,  and  essentially  agricultu¬ 
ral,  our  brethren  to  the  north  of  the  Tweed  will  perceive  at  a 
glance  how  two  remote  countries  have  been  visited  at  the  same 
periods  of  time. 

There  was  no  frost  of  moment,  scarcely  the  slightest  rain,  till 
the  evening  of  the  21st  of  November,  but  then,  with  a  very  high 
state  of  the  barometer,  which  was  maintained  from  the  ]  4th  till 
December  llth,  the  cold  began  to  be  severe.  The  wind  blew, 
with  little  deviation,  from  some  easterly  point,  to  the  end  of  the 
year.  The  current  was  not  generally  strong,  but  became  very 
forcible  on  the  12th,  13th,  and  19th  of  December.  A  more 
gloomy  sunless  period  I  never  recollect.  My  Meteorological 
Diary  registers  the  word  “  sun”  four  times  only  in  the  height  of 
day  throughout  the  course  of  the  two  months ;  and  about  the 
joyous  “  festive  season”  of  Christmas,  gloom  and  dense  fogs  pre- 
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vailed  for  several  days.  These  fogs  were  equally  felt  at  P^ris, 
where  a  phenomenon  of  such  unwonted  occurrence  created  much 
surprise.  The  average  maximum  temperature  of  the  thirty  days, 
from  November  22d  to  December  21st  inclusive,  was  only 
35.66°;  of  the  lowest,  during  the  nights  80°,  or  nearly  9°  below 
that  estimated  in  the  published  tables.  The  close  of  December 
became  more  mild,  with  a  thaw  and  gentle  rain  on  the  28th  and 
29th. 

Previously  to  this  severe  weather  the  works  of  husbandry  had 
proceeded  favourably,  with  every  prospect  that  the  period  could 
warrant.  The  state  of  the  weather  may  be  given  in  few  words  : 
The  drought,  like  the  sunless  gloom,  was  almost  undeviating — no 
rain  or  snow— and  such  was  the  state -of  the  ground,  that  the 

thaw  of  five  davs’  continuance  after  the  15th  did  not  make  the 

•/ 

surface  in  any  degree  dirty. 

The  barometer,  which  laad  fallen  below  30  inches  on  the  12  th 
December,  rose  again  to  that  mark  on  the  ]  9th,  and  thence  to 

30  inches27  cents., its  maximum,  on  the  21  st, continuing  unusually 
high  to  the  end  of  the  month. 

The  new  year  commenced  with  the  instrument  at  30  inches  1 1 
cents. — thermometer  85°  minimum,  42°  maximum  ;  the  wind  soon 
veered  westerly,  and  so  continued  with  few  deviations  to  south-east 
till  the  21st;  then,  and  then  only,  we  had  one  perfect  day,  all  its 
precursors  of  the  month  having  been  cloudy  or  hazy.  W e  had  rain 
on  five  or  six  days,  but  not  in  quantity  to  prove  any  compensa¬ 
tion  for  the  excessive  ariditv  of  1844  ;  the  month  also  was  nearly 
free  from  frost  till  the  28th  day,  though  the  mean  temperature 
was  low ;  then,  however,  the  thermometer  at  sunrise  indicated 
2°  (  30°  Fahr.)  and  fell  to  25°,  or  7°  of  frost,  on  the  30th  and 

31  st,  with  snow  on  the  28th  and  31st.  Thus  ended  January,  too 
mild,  and  inverting  the  seasons,  inasmuch  as  December  and 
February  were  far  more  severe,  and  the  latter,  succeeding  to  a 
month  of  comparative  mildness,  wherein  the  grass  grew,  and  the 
meadows  became  green,  did  abundance  of  serious  injury  to  the 
gardener.  The  old  adage  says. 

If  grasse  do  growe  in  Janevere, 

’Twill  growe  the  worse  for’t  all  the  yere.” 

And  not  in  this  instance  only,  but  in  several  others,  within  the 
recollection  of  many  readers,  an  unseasonable  January,  inter¬ 
posed  between  two  severe  months,  has  proved  a  sorrowful  but 
too  faithful  indicator  of  an  ungenial  spring  and  perplexing 
summer. 

February^  in  its  details,  claims,  therefore,  particular  attention. 
It  commenced  with  the  wind  at  north  by  west,  brilliant  sunshine, 
and  temperature,  minimum  24°,  maximum  33°,  and  at  10  p.m. 
31°.  During  the  following  night,  the  wind  veered  to  N.  by  E., 
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but  went  back  to  a  north-westerly  point,  where  it  remained  till 
the  6th,  the  frost  meliorating  at  nights,  the  days  being  mild  and 
fine.  But  on  the  7th,  and  thence  onward  to  the  13th  inclusive, 
the  cold  was  very  severe.,  its  greatest  intensity  falling  on  the  12th, 
when  the  night  self-regulating  instrument  had  left  its  mark  at 
5°  of  Fahr.,  or  27°  of  actual  frost.  Not  remote  from  me,  a  gar¬ 
dener  reported  his  thermometer  at  zero.  The  rigour  abated  in 
some  degree,  but  nothing  could  compensate  for  the  damage  sus¬ 
tained  by  the  tenderer  sorts  of  brassica — brocoli,  cabbage-sprouts. 
All  of  these,  in  some  gardens,  fell  at  once,  and  finally  decayed ; 
and  in  most  nthers  the  winter  and  spring  supply  was  seriously 
reduced.  Evergreens  of  all  common  kinds  were  scorched,  if  not 
killed  to  the  ground and  again  the  scene  of  the  “  Murphy 
winter”  (1837-S)  was  repeated  with  exacerbation.  Nor  was  this 
to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  rigour  of  that  period  came  Q.n  at  once, 
commencing  on  January  4th,  attaining  its  intensity  on  the  21st, 
and  gradually  abating  till  the  middle  of  February  ;  whereas  in 
the  late  year,  after  a  most  severe  December,  which  brought  all 
vegetables  to  a  state  of  torpor,  January  became  mild  and  stimu¬ 
lating.  Thus  vegetation  was  somewhat  re-excited,  and,  there¬ 
fore,  fell  an  easy  sacrifice  to  the  intense  cold  and  occasional 
snow,  partially  thawed  by  a  brilliant  sun  which  at  length  shone 
throughout  many  hours  of  each  day  from  the  1st  to  the  12th, 
with  only  two  exceptions.  The  corn,  however,  was  so  protected 
several  inches  of  snow,  that  it  suffered  far  less  than  in  1838, 
when,  in  our  locality,  we  had  not  a  fall  of  three  inches  through¬ 
out  the  winter. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  “  the  criterion  month” — March — that 
month  which,  from  its  proverbial  fickleness  of  character,  was 
called  “  March  many  weathers  but  this  was  a  term  of  the  old 
style,  and  cannot  equally  apply  to  the  third  month  of  the  reformed 
calendar.  In  the  bygone  year,  little  of  fickleness  or  change  could 
be  remarked  ;  for,  in  its  whole  course,  my  diary  registers  only 
eight  entirely  cloudy  days,  but  eleven  wherein  the  sun  shone  more 
or  less,  and  twelve  of  complete  splendour.  Snow  fell  on  the  3d, 
4th,  5th,  11th,  12th,  16th,  and  18th,  generally  in  light  passing 
clouds,  with  exceedingly  severe  frost,  frequently  of  from  10°  to 
12°  and  13°  of  intensity.  The  mean  temperature  of  the  first 
three  w’eeks,  including  day  and  night,  was  below  the  freezing  point; 
but,  on  the  20th,  w^as  one  of  the  most  perfectly  clear  and  beautiful 
days  of  the  month.  The  vernal  equinox  was  passed  by  the  sun  enter¬ 
ing  the  spring  sign  of  Aries  (or  the  ram)  at  45  minutes  past  5  o’clock 
of  the  afternoon.  The  barometer  had  then  risen  to  nearly  “  set 
fair,”  (30  inches  38  cents.  ;j  temperature,  at  three  observations, 
was  26°,  37°,  28° ;  wand  N.  by  W.,  almost  calm,  when,  as  if 
at  the  moment,  while  the  heavens  were  gorgeously  rich — just 
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before  sunset — an  herbaceous  grassy  odour,  always  the  prognostic 
of  a  change,  began  to  pervade  the  air,  and,  with  frosty  fume,  the 
wind  chopped  to  W.S.W.  before  morning. 

By  the  ordinary  rule,  the  state  of  the  weather  just  before  and 
at  the  period  of  the  equinoxes  becomes  an  index  for  that  of  the 
next  summer  or  winter ;  but,  in  the  instance  alluded  to,  the 
equinox  appeared  to  act  as  an  instrument  of  change,  not  as  a 
eonfirming  power — and,  in  fact,  whatever  may  be  said  or  thought 
of  the  prognostic,  certain  it  is  that  westerly  winds,  generally  brisk 
or  strong  in  their  currents,  got  in  from  the  early  morning  of  the 
2 1  st,  and  we  had  rain,  more  or  less,  on  six  occasions  between  that 
date  and  the  end  of  the  month.  As  a  general  remark  from 
repeated  daily  observations,  I  may  cite  what  I  elsewhere  publicly 
stated  at  the  time,  that  “  such  a  period  of  frost,  embracing  31 
days  prior  to  the  21st  of  March — wherein  the  mean  temperature 
of  the  whole  was  below  the  freezing  point — had  not  occurred  since 
1814  ;  and  even  then  there  was  not  half  the  amount  of  easterly 
wind.  In  the  above  period  there  fell  no  rain,  and  little  depth  of 
snow. "*  Moisture  was,  therefore,  at  a  minimum  ;  and  how  could 
it  be  otherwise,  when  the  drought  of  1844  was  taken  into  the 
account,  and  February  was  nearly  dry  ?  These  facts  considered, 
we  may  safely  believe  that  the  equinox  predicted  the  change  which 
soon  followed ;  and  thus  became  a  type  of  the  seasons  that,  sub¬ 
sequently,  have  been  attended  with  several  phenomena  strikingly 
anomalous,  if  not  unprecedented. 

Aprils  “  the  showery,'*'*  opened  with  perfect  splendour — wind 
north-east — keen  brisk  currents  and  low  temperature.  These 
conditions  were  confirmed  for  a  week,  and  on  the  7th  we  had  3® 
of  frost.  On  the  8th,  and  thence  to  the  15th,  the  prevailing 
wind  was  westerly.  Barometer  at  and  about  “  changeable,’’ 
with  occasional  showers  on  seven  successive  days — hail  on  the  11th 
— again  on  the  14th  and  15th  with  furious  wind,  which  then  went 
to  the  east,  and  there  continued  till  the  26th.  At  the  same  time  the 
barometer  regained  its  altitude,  and  the  weather  became  fine  and 
sunny.  About  this  period  commenced  that  current  of  wind,  which, 
blow  from  what  quarter  it  might,  was  almost  always  forcible. 

Without  attaching  faith  to  the  theory  of  Mackenzie,  founded 
upon  “  the  cycle  of  windsf  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  prog¬ 
nostic  of  a  windy  spring  and  summer  has  been  verified  to  an 
extraordinary  extent ;  and  thus  far  the  year  may  be  compared 
with  1809  and  1817.  After  short  intermission,  westerly  strong 
winds  returned  on  the  24th,  continuing,  with  a  depressed  mercurial 
column,  till  May  12th.  The  weather  was  gloomy,  with  showers 
on  the  26th,  27th,  and  30th  of  April.  But  the  temperature,  as  a 
whole,  was  much  improved ;  for,  during  the  last  week,  the 
thermometer  rose  to  70°  or  71°,  the  nights  being  marked  47°  to55°. 
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May  came  in  fine,  and  continued  so,  with  now  and  then  a 
passing  shower  for  five  days.  A  little  thunder  was  heard,  and  it 
soon  became  apparent  that  we  should  have  a  counterpart  of  that 
disastrous  month  of  1843,  which  so  degraded  the  quality  of  the 
wheat-crop.  After  the  6th  the  wind  became  fickle  and  wavering, 
lietween  west  by  south,  and  by  north,  barometer  fluctuating  up 
and  down,  from  29  inches  50  cents,  and  29  inches  83  cents.  Ilain 
commenced  in  good  earnest  around  London,  ushered  in  on  the 
10th  by  a  thunder  storm;  and  my  diary  registers  14  rainy  days 
between  that  date  and  the  29th  inclusive,  varied  by  cold  scuds 
and  hail.  On  the  14th  the  sun  left  us,  and  we  had  a  recurrence 
of  the  nearly  undeviating  gloom  which  marked  the  winter ;  but 
there  was  this  consequential  difference  that,  in  November,  Decem¬ 
ber,  and  February,  solar  light,  however  cheering,  was  not  of  vital 
consequence  to  plants,  which  then  remained  in  a  state  of  torpor ; 
whereas  in  the  springy  month  of  May  all  nature  courts  the  light, 
and  organised  vegetation  drinks  it  in  as  the  pabulum  of  life.  It 
has  long  been  remarked,  and  again  has  been  proved,  that,  how¬ 
ever  good  and  salubrious,  “  a  cool  May  and  a  windy,”  a  wet  and 
sunless  months  is  an  almost  certain  liarhinger  of  a  poor  and  feeble' 
wheat-crop.  In  1843,  the  ears  averaged  scarcely  an  inch  and 
half  in  length,  but  then  the  rich  herbage  had  suffered  under  the 
withering  influence  of  three  nights’  fierce  frost  and  heavy  snow 
of  the  second  week  of  April.  During  the  present  spring,  cold  as 
it  was,  the  frost,  when  once  broken,  did  not  return  with  any  rigour, 
and  there  was  no  pre-induced  debility.  Still,  under  the  paral¬ 
yzing  influence  of  cold,  darkness,  and  ever-recurring  showers,  the 
plant  was  weakened,  the  ears  and  blossoming  stage  retarded, 
consequently  a  harvest  of  early  promise  was  rendered  late  and  of 
doubtful  quality.  The  average  mean  of  all  the  days  and  nights, 
could  not  (in  west  Berkshire)  have  exceeded  53°,  and  only  on 
the  1st  and  27th  days  did  my  registering  thermometers  mark  63° 
as  the  highest  temperature. 

June. — ^  When  wheat  does  not  come  into  bloom  about,  or  rather 
before,  the  end  of  May,  in  the  best  and  warmest  corn  districts  of 
England,  we  think  it  highly  probable  that  the  harvest  will  not  be 
early.  After  the  desperate  frost  of  1838,  and  on  two  or  three 
late  springs  before  and  after  that  year,  I  observed  the  first  emer¬ 
gence  of  a  wheat-ear,  about  the  16th  of  June,  that  is,  soon  after 
the  close  of  old  May.  In  seasons  like  the  rich  year  of  1835 
blossoming  was  perfected  ere  that  period.  In  1834  our  fields 
abounded  with  sheaves  and  stooks  by  the  10th  to  12th  of  July. 
It  now  remains  to  compare  observations. 

June  1st  was  fair,  sunny,  mild — ^^maximum  65° :  2d  was  sul¬ 
try,  with  thunder,  and  then  showery  weather  followed.  Brisk, 
not  to  say  very  strong,  wind  from  south-west  set  in,  ^yith  an  ob- 
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soured  atmosphere ;  thus  a  fortnight  was  lost.  The  wheat  ad¬ 
vanced  little,  presented  not  an  ear,  and  every  reasonable  hope  of 
an  early  harvest  was  weakened.  Spring-corn  grew  well,  and  was 
thick  upon  the  ground. 

On  the  9th  day,  however,  a  favourable  change  took  place,  the 
sun  broke  forth,  raised  the  thermometer  to  68°;  on  the  10th  to  72°, 
76°,  78°,  and  so  on,  till  persons  began  to  anticipate  a  very  hot 
mid-summer.  This  sudden  change  from  cold  to  great  heat,  and 
even  to  a  warm  average  mean,  tried  vegetation  severely.  The 
apple  trees  had  been  garlands  of  bloom,  and  the  fruit  appeared 
to  be  setting  gradually  and  surely.  Strawberry  blossom  was  rich, 
and  the  trusses  stood  high  and  erect.  In  the  course  of  a  week 
aridity  and  scorching  sun  had  worked  a  sorrowful  change.  Entire 
spurs,  and  not  the  spurs  only,  but  breast- wood,  and  short  laterals 
covered  with  young  apples,  perished,  as  if  burnt  by  lightning — 
they  were  killed  to  the  main  branches.  The  bloom  of  the  straw¬ 
berry,  unless  where  beds  had  been  timely  deluged  with  water, 
became  abortive,  and  so  with  other  things.  Had  warm  showers 
occurred,  all  would  have  flourished  in  luxuriance.  As  it  was, 
torpor,  and  not  vigour,  was  pre-induced ;  and  as  on  the  I7th 
the  wind  changed  to  E.N.E.,  and  continued  in  that  unbenign 
quarter  for  several  days,  the  temperature  fell,  and  nature  lan¬ 
guished  under  breezes,  cutting  as  those  of  March,  with  hot  sun 
at  mid-day,  paucity  of  dew  by  night,  and  not  a  single  warm  shower 
till  the  27th.  About  the  longest  day  the  wheat  came  into  ear 
pretty  generally,  full  four  weeks  later  than  in  1835. 

With  south-west  lively  wind,  fine  showers,  but  very  low  tem¬ 
perature,  June  terminated,  and  July  approached.  It  soon  became 
evident  that  there  would  be  then  no  summer  weather,  nothing 
that  could  “  bring  up.”  Easterly  winds  commenced  on  the  4th 
day,  then  four  days  of  sun  followed,  and  on  the  6th  we  had  76°, 
or  summer  temperature,  for  a  few  hours.  With  west  forcible 
winds,  the  cold  returned,  and  our  registers  were  gloomy  from  the 
9th  to  the  middle  of  the  month.  What  could  mature,  or  even 
tend  to  maturity,  with  an  average  mean  temperature  of  59.56°, 
during  an  entire  period  of  31  days,  between  June  20th  and 
July  21st  ?  And  yet  this  period  embraced  the  few  hottest  days 
of  the  summer.  It  is  strange  to  read  of  the  excessive  heats  of 
July— cheats  which  are  said  to  have  pre-induced  the  noted  disease 
of  the  potato  crop,  that  subsequently  spread  so  much  alarm 
throughout  the  land.  A  summary  of  the  weather,  taken  by  me 
at  the  time,  states  that  July  came  in  wet  ;  the  6th  day  was 
noted  for  a  furious  thunder  storm  that  almost  rivalled  the  tem¬ 
pests  of  July  6,  1836  and  of  1843.  With  us,  in  llerkshire,  the 
day  was  hot  and  beautiful,  with  horizontal  electric  corruscations 
at  10  and  11  p.M.  llain  fell  copiously  from  the  9th  to  the  J  5th 
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“ — the  ps6udo-Sim\\vev^iU‘y  of  the  redoubted  Svvithin,  On  that  fim 
day  we  had  only  one  shower;  the  16th  was  fine,  and,  as  splendid 
weather  frequently  succeeds  to  a  wet  15th,  this  degrading 
superstition  ought  to  merge  into  the  simple  meteorogical  fact, 
that  July  is  the  usual  season  of  our  periodical  rain,  varied,  how¬ 
ever,  in  accordance  with  the  electric  condition  of  the  atmosphere. 
If  wet  weather  decidedly  predominate,  a  loss  of  light  and  heat  is 
occasioned,  which  cannot  be  compensated  generally,  though  corn 
may  be  successfully  housed,  provided  August  and  September  be¬ 
come  very  propitious.  This  is  frequently  the  case  in  North  Britain, 
wherein  the  autumns  are  mercifully  finer  than  the  more  favoured 
south.  Hence  the  abundant  ingatherings  which  crown  the  labours 
of  the  skilful  and  assiduous  farmers  of  Scotland, 

July  terminated  as  it  commenced — average  temperature  barely 
56°.  Barometer  always  under  80  inches.  Wind  tickle,  wavering 
from  N.N.E.  to  W.  and  S.W.  During  the  last  ten  days,  six 
were  decidedly  cloudy  ;  two  only  wherein  the  sun  shone  out  at 
mid-day  or  early  afternoon.  On  six  occasions  the  evenings  or 
nights  were  pretty  clear  and  starry. 

Aiigust  commenced  with  wind  at  S.  and  S.E.,  variable  in  force  ; 
maximum  temperature  64°,  and  a  little  sun  after  noon.  The 
weather  and  wind  very  inconstant,  with  occasional  gleams  only 
till  the  9th,  when  a  strong  westerly  gale  set  in,  though  the  day 
was  one  of  the  finest.  With  that  brisk  wind  commenced  a  week 
of  very  gloomy  weather,  (wind  N.W.,)  the  heat  declining  from 
63°  to  51°  at  its  maximum.  Then  the  wind  changed  to  W.  and 
S.  W.,  with  a  little  sun  and  milder  air. 

On  the  20th  the  sun  chased  away  the  gloom,  and  nature 
assumed  a  new  and  cheerful  aspect. 

The  average  temperature,  by  three  diurnal  observations  during 
thirty  days  to  the  above  day  inclusive,  was — highest  61.5°, 
lowest  51.77°,  mean  56.685°.  There  were  eighteen  days  wherein 
rain,  more  or  less,  fell ;  but  yet  with  us  in  west  Berkshire  to 
no  great  extent.  It  is  quite  astonishing  how  very  arbitrary  and 
local  are  the  meteoroiogical  phenomena  of  districts  :  while  the 
north  and  west  were  drenched,  our  land  was  dust-dry  at  12  inches 
below  the  surface,  and  so  remained  for  weeks.  My  diary  con¬ 
tains  the  following  summary : — “  It  has’’  (between  the  cited 
period)  “  been  too  wet ;  not  so  much  as  to  quantity  of  rain,  but 
by  the  ever-recurring  frequency  of  trifling  showers.  Three  fine 
days  are  all  that  our  locality  can  register.  Oats  and  wheat  have 
been  cut,  and  are  cutting ;  but  none  of  the  latter  was  carried  on 
the  20th.  Oats  first  ricked  on  the  17th  or  18th.  No  injury  ap¬ 
pears— no  discoloration  •  but  the  season  has  been  tantalizing,  and 
•far  too  i3ooi  to  compare  with  the  ordinary  registered  averages.” 
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August  terminated  in  splendour  :  scarcely  a  cloud  was  seen 
during  the  last  ten  days,  and  the  two  last  were  the  warmest  of 
the  month,  the  average  maximum  being  70°,  that  of  evening  60°. 
September  remained  dry  to  the  13th  included,  but  it  became  cold 
and  cheerless—wind  easterly,  generally  by  north,  fresh — atmo¬ 
sphere  gloomy  on  the  whole,  with  occasional  haze :  hence  the 
crops  still  uncut  became  tardily  mature,  and  great  breadths,  even 
in  the  hilly  districts  of  west  Berkshire,  and  their  watery  vales, 
remained  in  the  field. 

On  the  14th  rain  set  in — that  period  of  wet,  bad  enough  here, 
but  of  a  more  aggravated  character  in  less  favoured  localities — 
which  proved  so  disastrous  in  Cumberland  and  the  Border 
counties.  It  was  ushered  in  by  thunder  on  the  14th,  and  con¬ 
tinued  with  little  remission  till  the  12th  of  October.  During  the 
previous  fine  weather  which  was  so  important  to  the  corn  districts 
of  the  south,  the  barometer  retained  a  degree  of  altitude  for  three 
weeks,  which  is  seldom  registered.  With  the  change,  the  mercury 
fell  at  once,  and  continued  to  fluctuate  a  little  above  or  below 
the  “  changeable"’  point  for  about  26  days. 

October^  at  its  commencement,  was  very  unpropitious ;  and 
alarm  began  to  spread ;  the  agricultural  reports  becoming  more 
and  more  lugubrious.  On  the  11th  day,  however,  a  change  of 
wind  brought  an  immediate  improvement ;  the  sun  broke  forth 
with  power,  and  a  most  beautiful  season  followed.  From  the 
11th  to  the  31st,  I  have  registered  5  cloudy  days  only;  all  the 
others  fine,  and  in  many  instances,  beautiful  in  the  extreme.  The 
nights,  too,  vied  with  the  days ;  and,  among  other  beauties,  the 
extraordinary  positions  of  the  four  planets,  which  the  unassisted 
eye  can  observe,  were  all  visible  at  the  same  time — Venus  low 
in  the  west,  Saturn  in  the  south-west.  Mars  in  a  right  line  to 
the  east  of  Saturn,  and  Jupiter  to  the  east  of  Mars. 

October,  when  serene  and  mild,  is  a  delicious  month,  and  to 
the  agriculturist  it  is  peculiarly  important.  In  the  south  it  has 
furnished  one  of  the  most  propitious  wheat  seasons  imaginable, 
and  never  has  seed  been  committed  to  a  finer  bed.  In  the  north 
all  reports  agree  that  the  fine  weather  has  cleared  the  fields  of 
those  crops  which  were  jeopardized  by  the  untimely  rains  of  the 
four  weeks  before  alluded  to. 

The  average  temperature  by  night  was  about  43°.  There  were 
three  frosts  on  the  23d,  24th,  and  26th ;  a' little  ice  was  found,  but 
the  days  became  warm  and  sunny.  As  October  closed,  so  com¬ 
menced 

November — the  day  was  warm,  the  night  gentle.  Thus  passed 
three  entire  days  ;  the  sun  bright  as  in  April,  if  we  except  a  few 
clouds  in  the  afternoon  of  the  2d.  The  wind  was  steady  E. 
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The  third  night,  however,  became  keen,  and  the  morning  of  the 
4th  dawned  with  a  strong  frosty  rime,  and  at  least  4°  below  32°, 
and  were  marked  by  the  self-registering  thermometer.  Then  the 
barometer,  which  had  ranged  exceedingly  high,  began  to  recede 
from  80  inches  80  cents. ;  and  ere  long  it  was  at  SO. 

The  5th  day  was  partially  overcast  after  rime,  with  occasional 
gleams  ;  the  upper  current  became  south-westerly,  and  the  tem¬ 
perature  rose  to  50°.  Under  these  circumstances  we  anticipate  a 
change,  and  rain,  which,  in  fact,  will  be  desirable,  as  the  earth 
becomes  very  dry. 

Having  thus  brought  up  my  observation  to  the  latest  period, 
I  conclude  with  the  hope  of  a  mild  open  winter,  favourable  to 
the  poor  and  to  all  the  timely  operations  of  the  field. 

Cause  of  the  Disease  in  the  Potato.  By  Graeme  Paterson, 
Gardener,  Dunning.^ — As  every  practical  hint  for  raising  and 
keeping  potatoes  that  will  make  good  seed  is  of  importance,  we 
readily  give  Mr  Paterson's  ideas  on  those  subjects,  though  they 
are  by  no  means  discoveries  as  he  imagines. 

His  plan  for  raising  seed  potatoes  is — To  plant  them  on  land  that  had  never 
grown  potatoes  before,  plenty  of  which  sort  of  land  may  be  found  on  the  faces  of  our 
hills,  and  the  soil  should  be  of  a  different  nature  from  that  on  which  the  potatoes  to 
be  used  for  seed  there  had  been  raised.  He  planted  diseased  potatoes  on  such  soil 
in  April  1843,  with  very  little  manure,  and  the  crop  proved  good,  though  there 
were  some  diseased  potatoes  amongst  them.  A  part  of  this  new  crop  he  planted  in 
April  1844,  in  the  same  sort  of  natural  ground,  but  not  in  the  same  place,  and  he 
lifted  a  beautiful  crop,  wholly  free  from  disease.  And  his  mode  of  keeping  seed  po¬ 
tatoes  is — To  make  a  trench  ten  or  twelve  inches  deep,  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and  less  if 
not,  in  ground  situate  on  the  north  side  of  a  hedge,  or  house,  or  wall,  and  four  feet 
in  width,  throwing  out  the  earth  on  both  sides  for  covering.  The  potatoes,  when 
brought  from  the  field,  are  spread  thinly  on  the  bottom  of  the  pit,  and  then  covered 
with  a  layer  of  earth.  Another  layer  of  potatoes  is  placed  on  this  earth,  and  then 
another  layer  of  earth  above  them,  and  so  on  alternately  until  the  pit  is  high  enough. 
Put  no  straw,  but  plenty  of  earth,  and  the  looser  the  better  ;  for  frost  will  not  pene¬ 
trate  loose  earth,  and  all  the  rain  it  will  absorb  will  do  no  harm  but  good,  by  keep¬ 
ing  back  vegetation.  The  advantages  of  this  mode  of  pitting  potatoes  are, 
that  they  will  not  spring  so  soon,  and  will,  therefore,  require  little  or  no  picking  ; 
they  will  retain  their  natural  juices,  and,  therefore,  will  be  heavy  and  measure  well ; 
and  they  will  be  of  better  quality. 
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This  has  been  an  eventful  quarter  for  the  agriculturist.  It  has 
been  to  him  a  period  of  hopes  and  fears,  of  apprehension  and 
gratulation.  In  the  earlier  part,  the  frequent  showers  created 
fears  of  the  maturing  of  the  crop,  while  the  continued  coldness 

*  A  Discovery  of  the  Cause  of  that  Disease  ia  Potatoes  commonly  called  Dry- 
rot.  By  Graeme  Paterson,  Gardener,  Dunning.  Perth.  1845.‘ 
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of  the  air  gave  assurance  that  none  of  the  grain  had  yet  sprouted . 
As  the  season  advanced,  apprehensions  were  entertained  whether 
the  crop  would  be  secured  in  a  safe  state ;  while  the  cool  air — 
the  breeze  from  the  north  between  the  intervals  of  rain — quickly 
drying  the  standing  corn,  and  soon  making  it  fit  for  the  stack¬ 
yard,  did  service  beyond  expectation.  Considering  the  contin¬ 
gencies  it  had  to  encounter,  and  the  great  bulk  it  had  attained, 
few  crops  have  been  secured  in  a  sounder  state  than  the  present. 

October  is  usually  dry  and  clear  in  this  climate.  This  year 
it  was  more  like  November,  and  November  assumed  somewhat 
the  character  of  October,  inasmuch  as  it  was  comparatively  dry 
and  cold,  though  not  clear,  and  it  has  produced  very  heavy  gales. 
Indicative  of  wind,  the  barometer  became  unusually  unsteady, 
rising  and  falling  alternately  nearly  an  inch  in  the  course  of  a 
single  night,  and  it  continues  to  oscillate.  The  wind,  strong, 
has  been  from  the  west  to  south-west ;  the  air  has  felt  very  fresh, 
much  less  frosty,  indeed,  than  in  summer.  The  weather  is  quite 
open,  and  is  favourable  to  all  field  operations  going  on  unin¬ 
terruptedly. 

Owing  to  the  great  solicitude  felt  for  the  state  of  the  crop,  its 
produce  has  been  most  accurately  ascertained.  It  is  bulky  as 
regards  straw  :  indeed,  in  the  higher  districts,  the  most  uniformly 
bulky  one  we  ever  saw.  There  is  great  diversity  of  quality  in  the 
wheat,  some  weighing  as  low  as  50  lb.  per  bushel,  whilst  others 
are  fine,  and  as  heavy  as  66  lb.  Barley  is  of  fair  quality,  though 
it  malts  unequally.  Oats  are  uniformly  good,  and  produce  good 
and  abundant  meal.  In  quantity,  wheat  yields  in  an  ordinary 
degree,  while  barley  and  oats  are  both  abundant ;  indeed,  the 
oats  in  Ireland  have  yielded  the  largest  crop  for  many  years. 
There  is  a  large  proportion  of  light  corn.  Beans  are  bulky  in 
straw,  and,  in  many  instances,  prolific.  Pastures  have  never 
failed  all  the  season,  the  aftermath  being  unusually  abundant, 
and  even  yet  the  open  weather  causes  the  grass  fields  to  appear 
green  and  inviting.  The  young  clovers  look  healthy  and  pro¬ 
mising.  Although  the  turnips  came  quickly  away,  and  were 
soon  ready  for  thinning,  they  have  continued  to  grow  till  now,  and 
are  a  good  crop,  except  on  thin,  wet,  clay  soils,  especially  where 
late  sown,  where  they  set  up^  and  are  an  indifferent  crop.  The 
turnips  are  well  spoken  of  in  England  and  Ireland.  The  potatoes 
grew  luxuriantly  during  the  moist  weather  ;  and  but  for  the 
malady  which  overtook  them,  and  could  not  be  averted,  they 
would  have  yielded  both  a  great  and  good  crop.  We  mentioned 
in  our  last  report  that  this  malady  had  attacked  the  potato  in 
the  south  of  England.  Although  apprehensions  existed  in  this 
country  in  regard  to  the  potato  crop,  no  disease,,  to  any  extent, 
was  observed,  until  just  before  the  crop  was  taken  up,  when 
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many  exhibited  liver-coloured  spots  upon  them  ;  and  the  re¬ 
moval  of  the  skin  from  which  parts  shewed  that  the  flesh  was 
discoloured  with  streaks  of  brown  and  black,  and  in  some  cases 
was  in  a  state  of  rottenness.  The  nature  of  the  malady  has  been 
so  much  discussed  in  the  newspapers,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
dilate  upon  it  here.  The  loss  sustained  by  it  may  be  about  one- 
fourth  of  the  crop.  The  aflection,  however,  has  been  arrested 
in  its  progress.  The  autumn  wheat  was  sown  under  pretty 
favourable  circumstances  of  weather  and  soil — the  seed  being 
chiefly  supplied  by  the  last  year’s  crop. 

The  Falkirk  Trysts,  which  are  much  the  largest  markets  of 
supply  of  stock  in  this  country,  were  well  attended  by  cattlo  and 
sheep  in  the  finest  condition,  and  the  prices  exceeded  those  in 
the  similar  trysts  of  last  year — an  expected  result,  from  both  tur¬ 
nips  and  fodder  being  great  in  England.  All-Hallow  Fair,  which 
winds  up  the  large  stock  markets  for  the  season,  also  realized 
good  prices  for  good  stock  ;  but  the  demand  at  that  market  is 
merely  local,  chiefly  for  winterings  and  fattening  cattle  by  those 
who  wish  to  lay  in  late. 

The  corn  markets  have  exhibited  an  unusual  activity.  The- 
inferior  quality  of  part  of  our  wheat  crop  has  induced  foreigners 
to  send  every  parcel  of  good  wheat  they  have,  and  the  holders 
in  bond  retain  theirs  in  the  hope  of  coming  into  the  home-market 
at  a  low  duty.  This  expectation  is  likely  to  be  disappointed  ; 
for,  though  fine  wheat  is  still  6Ss.  per  quarter  in  Mark  Lane, 
though  on  the  decline,  the  low  price  of  the  inferior  wheat  keeps 
the  aggregate  average  so  low  as  to  maintain  the  import  duty  still 
at  14s.  per  quarter.  The  prices  of  grain  are  in  a  very  anomalous 
state.  Mark  Lane  is  regarded  as  the  barometer  of  the  prices  of 
corn,  but  the  Edinburgh  market  has  topped  the  Mark  Lane  a  long 
way.  In  the  first  week  of  September,  Mark  Lane  exceeded 
Edinburgh  by  8s.  2d.  per  quarter  for  wheat,  but  on  the  29th 
November,  Edinburgh  was  no  less  than  21s.  Id,  per  quarter  in 
advance  of  Mark  Lane,  and  so  in  proportion  with  other  grains. 
Are  the  Scotch  grains  of  finer  quality  than  the  English  The 
unsettled  state  of  the  political  horizon  has  had  a  most  depressing 
effect  on  the  grain  market.  Wheat  fell  in  Edinburgh  on  the  10th 
December  from  7s.  to  10s.  per  quarter. 

A  cry  of  famine  has  been  raised  in  the  land  by  the  partisans 
of  the  Anti-corn-law  League.  Were  a  famine  really  sent 
as  an  infliction  upon  our  country  by  an  All-wise  Providence  we 
should  cleave  to  the  dust  in  utter  humility  ;  but  a  League- famine 
w^e  would  despise  with  a  merry  heart,  had  it  not  been  proclaimed 
with  fearful  impiety,  and  exulted  in  with  heartless  ingratitude. 
Fortunately  we  can  reiterate  our  former  statement  that  there  is 
plenty  in  the  land  for  man  and  beast. 
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TABLES  OF  REVENUE,  FOREIGN  MARKETS,  ETC. 


CORRIGENDA. 

A  foot-note,  which  we  put  atp.  168  of  Mr  Carmichael’s  Essay  on  the  Keeping  of  Farm- Horses,  in  the 
last  Number  ot  the  Society’s  Transactions,  to  the  effect  that  “  no  kind  of  gram,  or  straw,  or  chaff,  can  be 
cooked  by  steaming,”  has,  it  seems,  led  to  misapprehension.  Grain,  straw,  or  chaff,  when  in  water ^  oxajter 
having  been  steeped  in  water,  can  be  cooked  by  the  application  of  the  heating  power  of  steam.  What  we 
should  have  therefore,  said,  is  this — “That  wo  dry  grain,  straw,  or  chaff,  when  acted  upon  solely  hy 
high-\)ress\ire  steam,  can  be  cooked,  but  will  be  charred  j”  and  this  was  our  meaning. 

There  are  two  sentences  in  the  leading  article  of  this  Number  on  Rent  which  require  improvement  in 
their  construction — viz..  At  p.  139,  line  20  from  the  top,  the  sentence  should  read  thus — “  for  landlords 
do  not  raise  the  rents  ot  respectable  tenants,  because  that  would  be  generally  felt  as  a  harsh  measure, 
however  justly  they  are  entitled  to  do  it and  at  p.  144,  line  23  from  the  top,  the  line  should  read  thus— 
“  is  the  only  one  which  cannot  be  afforded  to  be  grown.” 


THE  REVENUE. 

ABSTHACT  of  the  Nett  Produce  of  the  Petenue  of  Great  Britain^  in  the  Quarters 
and  Years  ended  on  the  \Qth  of  Oct.  1844  and  \0th  of  Oct.  \%Ab~shewing 
the  Increase  and,  Decrease  on  each  head  thereof 


Quarters  ending 

Oct.  10. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

Years  ending 

Oct.  10. 

Increase. 

Decrease. 

1844. 

1845. 

1844. 

1845. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L. 

L 

L. 

u 

Customs,  .... 

6,002,855 

4,848,363 

1,154,492 

20,243,505 

18,652,552 

. 

1,590,953 

Excise, . 

Stamps, . 

3,960,890 

2,955,106 

• 

5,784 

11,959,942 

12,069,215 

109,274 

'1,665.688 

1,780,175 

114,187 

•  • 

6,533,385 

6,961,370 

427,985 

Taxes . 

Post-Office,  .  . 

201,439 

201,279 

160 

4,204,855 

4,228,281 

23,426 

2ii0,('00 

209,000 

9,000 

•  •  j 

672,000 

688,000 

16,000 

Miscellaneous, . 

230,961 

495,102 

261,141 

•  •  1 

831,357 

1,046,960 

216,603 

Property  lax, . 

1,958,711 

1,823,883 

• 

134,823 

5,158,470 

5,127,126 

»  • 

31,^4 

14,220,544  12,312.903  387,628 

Deduct  Increase, 

1,295,264’  49,603,514 
387,628^Deduct  In 

48,773,504 
crease,  1 

1 

793,288  1,622,297 

1  793,288 

Decrease  on  the  Qr.  j 

907,636jDecrease  on  the  Year,| 

829,009 

FOREIGN  MARKETS,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  free  on  Board. 


Date. 

Markets. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Eye. 

'  Pease. 

Beans. 

1845. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Get. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Sept. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

Danzig. 

•  • 

•  • 

Hamburg. 

Bremen. 

•  • 

•  • 

Konigsburg. 

«  • 

•  • 

38/  to  45/0 
42/  54/ 
52/  59/ 
32/  40/9 
36/  46/ 
50/  58/6 
39/6  47/6 
46/  52/ 
45/6  53/ 
40/6  48/ 
50/  57/ 
52/6  58/6 

22/6  to  25/6 

24/  27/6 

22/  27/ 

19/  23/ 

20/4  28/6 

22/6  30/6 

21/6  26/6 

22/  29/6 

20/6  28/6 

20/  28/ 

26/6  34/ 

25/  30/6 

12/6  to  15/ 
14/4  18/6 
15/6  21/ 
14/6  18/ 
16/6  20/6 
17/6  24/6 
14/6  18/6 
16/6  22/ 
16/  19/6 
15/6  19/ 
16/  21/ 
18/6  24/ 

29/6  to  32/ 
30/  35/ 

32/6  37/6 

28/  30/6 

30/  32/6 

30/6  33/ 

30/  34/ 

32/6  36/ 

33/8  39/ 

24/  30/6 

27/6  36/6 

34/6  40/ 

34/6  to  40/ 
38/  43/ 
36/6  45/ 
34/6  40/6 
40/  44/6 
38/6  48/ 
30/6  37/6 
33/  42/6 
36/6  45/ 
30/  38/ 
32/6  42/ 
38/6  43/6 

32/6  to  40/ 
44/  42/6 
36/  44/ 
30/  36/ 
32/6  39/ 
34/  46/ 
32/  38/ 
33/6  41/6 
36/  42/6 
30/6  36/6 
3.3/6  40/6 
37/6  42/6 

The  Freight  from  the  Baltic  and  the  north  of  Europe  was  in  September  from  3/  to  5/  per  Ouarter  free 

from5/to8/  in  November— from  the  Mediterranean  and  Black  Sea,  it  was  from 
Ind^the^Bl’  *  V  to  17/,  thus  raising  the  prices  to  nearly  60/  per  Quarter  from  Odessa 
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TABLE  OF  PRICES,  &c. 

The  Average  Prices  of  the  different  kinds  of  GRAIN,  per  Imperial  Quarter,  sold  at  the  following 

Markets  ; — 


LONDON. 

EDINBURGH. 

. 

i  Date. 

Wheat. 

Barley . 

Oats. 

Rye. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

Date. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Pease. 

Bean  s. 

1  1845. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

s. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

1845. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

i  ■■  tpt.  6. 

60 

0 

30 

5 

22 

6 

34 

6 

36 

6 

41 

10 

Sept.  3. 

56  10 

28 

10 

27  6 

46 

0 

46  10 

13. 

55 

5 

27 

10 

21 

10 

33 

8 

37 

1 

43 

1 

10. 

68  0 

31 

6 

30  0 

47 

6 

48  0 

20. 

56 

6 

31 

2 

22 

3 

33 

2 

37 

9 

43 

6 

17. 

67  0 

32 

0 

29  4 

46 

8 

47  2 

27. 

57 

6 

32 

2 

24 

6 

32 

6 

38 

2 

39 

5 

24. 

67  6 

33 

0 

30  0 

46 

4 

47  0 

Oct.  4. 

60 

1 

29 

11 

24 

10 

33 

8 

40 

10 

42 

S 

Oct.  1. 

72  0 

34 

0 

30  8 

48 

0 

49  0 

11. 

61 

10 

35 

4 

24 

9 

34 

2 

42 

8 

42 

6 

8. 

74  0 

35 

0 

31  4 

50 

0 

52  0 

13. 

63 

4 

34 

4 

25 

0 

34 

6 

44 

2 

40 

8 

15. 

76  0 

37 

0 

32  8 

50 

8 

52  0 

25. 

64 

0 

36 

rr 

1 

26 

7 

35 

8 

43 

10 

41 

9 

22. 

84  0 

40 

0 

36  0 

50 

6 

52  6 

Nov.  1. 

65 

4 

36 

8 

26 

5 

36 

4 

45 

6 

42 

6 

29. 

86  0 

42 

0 

36  8 

52 

0 

53  0 

8. 

65 

10 

38 

4 

27 

10 

37 

6 

46 

6 

43 

2 

Nov.  5. 

86  0 

42 

6 

38  4 

50 

0 

51  0 

15. 

64 

4 

38 

5 

29 

7 

38 

0 

45 

8 

44 

11 

12. 

84  0 

40 

0 

36  8 

50 

0 

52  6 

22. 

63 

3 

36 

1 

28 

6 

37 

2 

46 

2 

43 

2 

19. 

83  6 

41 

0 

34,  0 

51 

0 

52  0 

29. 

62 

11 

36 

9 

27 

2 

36 

4 

45 

10 

41 

8 

26. 

84  0 

4i) 

6 

35  4 

50 

0 

51  2 

.  LIVEEPOOL. 

DUEL 

IN. 

Wh  at 

Barley 

Bear 

Oats 

Flour 

Date. 

Wheat. 

Barley. 

Oats. 

Eye. 

Pease. 

Beans. 

Date. 

per  Ban  ] 

per  Barrel 

)er  Barrel 

per  j>arrel 

per  J^arrel 

20  St. 

16  M. 

17  St. 

14  St. 

9  St. 

i  1845. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

S. 

d. 

1845. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  d. 

S. 

d. 

s.  •  d. 

Sept.  6. 

54 

7 

30 

6 

22 

4 

34 

2 

39 

2 

40 

0 

Sept.  5. 

28  10 

13 

10 

11  5 

13 

1 

17  4 

13. 

52 

11 

31 

8 

21 

4 

34 

6 

38 

6 

44 

6 

12. 

26  2 

14 

4 

11  3 

12 

7 

17  2 

20. 

51 

1 

33 

6 

20 

7 

33 

10 

37 

10 

43 

6 

19. 

27  6 

14 

0 

11  7 

12 

9 

16  10 

27. 

53 

8 

31 

8 

21 

9 

33 

6 

38 

6 

45 

6 

26. 

28  9 

14 

4 

11  11 

13 

0 

17  3 

Oct.  4. 

56 

0 

28 

9 

22 

8 

33 

2 

39 

6 

45 

0 

Oct.  2. 

29  1 

14 

2 

12  0 

13 

4 

17  4 

11. 

55 

5 

30 

2 

22 

6 

33 

8 

40 

8 

38 

4 

9. 

28  10 

14 

6 

11  9 

13 

2 

17  6 

18. 

57 

4 

30 

7 

22 

11 

34 

4 

42 

6 

44 

0 

16. 

29  6 

15 

0 

12  3 

13 

6 

17  8 

25. 

57 

6 

33 

1 

23 

11 

34 

10 

44 

9 

47 

9 

23. 

30  4 

15 

2 

12  4 

13 

4 

18  9 

Nov.  ‘1. 

58 

8 

32 

4 

24 

1 

35 

0 

45 

6 

50 

10 

30. 

32  3 

15 

10 

13  2 

14 

0 

19  2 

8. 

57 

3 

33 

6 

25 

4 

34 

8 

45 

10 

43 

0 

Nov.  6. 

32  10 

15 

9 

13  4 

14 

2 

20  0 

15. 

57 

4 

34 

2 

26 

8 

35 

4 

44 

9 

45 

8 

13. 

32  4 

17 

10 

14  11 

15 

2 

20  10 

;22. 

60 

4 

35 

7 

27 

2 

35 

6 

44 

6 

42 

11 

20. 

32  8 

17 

8 

14  10 

15 

4 

20  9 

29. 

59 

5 

33  10 

26 

10 

35 

8 

45 

9 

48 

7 

27. 

34  3 

16 

6 

14  2 

15 

0 

20  10 

TABLE  shewing  the  Weekly  Average  Prices  of  GRAIN,  made  up  in  terms  of  Rh  and  8th  Geo.  IV., 
c.  58_,  and  5th  Viet.,  c.  14,  and  the  Aggregate  Averages  which  regulate  the  Duties  payable  on 
FOREIGN  CORN :  the  Duties  payable  thereon,  from  September  to  December  1845. 


Eye. 


d.  S.  d. 

5  34  2 
2  33  11 
833  9 
133  7 
8  33  6 
233  4 
533  6 
6*33  9 
2:33  10 
7  34  3 
23b  0 
135  6 
4,35  8 


Pease. 


QJ  <1, 


s. 

36 

36 

37 

38 

42 
44 

43 

44 

43 

44 
15 

45 
45 


a  ^ 

<5^ 


d.  s.  d. 
9  38  11 
538  2 
0,37  111 
937 
6'38 

4:39 

0,40 
5'41 


3 

ft 


10  42  9 
9|43  9 
7i44  3 
4*44  5 
5  10'44  11 


Beans. 


fee 


S.  u. 


d. 

6  42 
6  142  10 
6  42  5 
6  I  42 
6  f  43 
6  1 43 
6  |44 
0  145 
0  145 
0 145  * 

0  s  44  6 
0  I43  4 
0  141  9 


^  , 

cu 

bl.  > 
btC 


s.  d. 
41  5 

41  10 

42  1 
42  3 
42  6 

42  8 

43  1 
43  6 

43  11 

44  5 
44  8 
44  6 
44  2 


s,  d. 
1  6 


1  0 
1  0 


The  MONTHL  Y  RETURNS,  published  in  terms  of  9th  Geo.  IV.,  c.  69,  shewing  the  Quantities'' 
Corn,  Grain,  Meal,  and  Flour  imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  in  each  Month  ;  tue  QuanthA 
upon  which  duties  hare  been  paid  for  home- consumption,  during  the  satne  Month  ;  and  the  Qua  i\ 
tities  remaining  in  Warehouse  at  the  close  thereof,  from  5th  September  to  oth  November  18  i5. 


MontVi  end 
ing 

IMPOttTED. 

CHaRGEI)  WITH  DUTY. 

REMAINING  IV  W.^Rfc;HOUSE. 

From 
Foreig  1 
Couijtriei. 

From  British 
Possessiotia. 

Total. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

b’rom  Briti.sh 
Possessions. 

Total. 

From 

Foreign 

Countries. 

From  Bri¬ 
tish  Pos- 
se.S3ions. 

Total.' 

Snp.  5,  1845, 

Wheat,  . 
Barley,  . 
Oats,  .  . 
Kye, .  .  . 
Pease,  . 
Beans,  . 

'I’otals, 

Qrs.  Ru. 

1.4,828  4 
15,587  6 
81,959  3 

3,648"  4 
15,411  1 

Qps.  Bu. 

3,665  2 
2,823  5 
3,366  2 

3,691*  6 

Qrs.  Bu. 

48,493  6 

18.411  3 
85,323  5 

7*,.340  *  2 

15.411  1 

Qrs.  Bu 

1,6.55  .• 
8,231  4 
90,349  C 

.5,1*37*  4 
23,142  7 

Qrs.  Bu 
3,700  4 
2,029  7 

3,047  2 

3,*691*  6 

(Jrs.  Bu. 

5,355  7 
10,261  3 
93,397  0 

8,829  *2 
23,142  7 

Qrs.  Bu, 

444,324  6 
58,933  2 
88,628  5 

1*1,420*  6 
48,073  4 

Qrs.  Bu 

84  2 
794  3 
485  7 

*  • 

•  * 

Qrs.  i 

444,40911 

59,7277 

89,1144 

11*  42*)' 
48,071 

161,4.33  2 

13,546  7 

174,982  1 

128,517  0 

12,469  3 

140,986  3 

651 ,380  7 

_L364  4 

652,7455 

Oct.  5,  1845. 

Wheat,  . 
Barley,  . 
Oats,  .  . 
Rye,  .  . 
Pease,  •  . 
Beans, .  . 

Totals, 

111,164  3 
IS,387  4 
88,103  6 

r,5.58  ‘4 
11,591  6 

6,198  5 
783  2 
2,310  7 

2,223*  6 
31  4 

117,363  0 
19,170  6 
90,419  5 

3*,782  *  2 
11,643  2 

14,691  6 
5,134  7 
73,613  2 

8^956*  6 
53,390  2 

6,216  3 
76.4  2 
1,699  7 

1*695*  3 
51  4 

20,903  1 
5,895  1 
75,313  1 

10,^2  *I 
53,441  6 

543,666  6 
57,661  2 
192,033  6 

*1,11*5  4 
6,805  5 

811*  6 
1,096  4 

*510*  2 

•  •  • 

543,666  i 
5-1,479  1 
103,130 

1,655  t 
6,805 

230,810  7 

11,568  0 

242,378  7 

155,686  7 

10,416  3 

166,063  2 

711,285  7 

2,451  4 

713,737 

Nov.  5,184.5 

Wheat,  . 
Barley,  . 
Oats,  .  . 
Rye,  .  . 
Pease,  . 
Beans,  . 

Totals, 

149,484  2 
7,828  6 
23,938  4 

l’,944  6 
11,325  2 

899  4 

*415*  6 
*  43  2 

150.382  6 
7,828  6 
29,3~4  2 

1,938*  0 
11,325  2 

809  6 
4,523  4 
14,517  6 

566  7 
14,860  5 

821  4 
685  6 
1,458  4 

584*  1 

1,631  2 

5,209  2 
15,976  2 

l.iol  *0 
14,860  5 

667,698  3 
59,432  2 
107,219  6 

2,06*3  6 
1,678  7 

75  2 
45  6 

•  • 

— - - — 

667,773 
59,478 
107,  19 

2,06.3 

1,673 

199,541  4 

1,357  4 

200,899  0 

35,279  4 

3,549  7 

38,828  3 

cw  t.  r.  1  b 

72,894  0  4' 
453  2  12 

838,093  0 

121  0 

838,214 

csvt.  qr.-  1 

222,289  3  3)3 
323  2 1 

Sep.  5,  1845 

Flour,  . 
Oatmeal, 

Totals, 

owt.  qr.  11) 

918  2  16 

cwt.  qr.  lb 

69,674  1  12 
656  2  24 

cwt.  qr.  11. 

70,593  0  0 
636  2  24 

cwt.  qr.  11 

270  2  16 

•  • 

cu  t  qr.  Ih. 

72,623  1  16 
453  2  12 

cvvt.  rir.  lb. 

219,713  2  8 
160  3  12 

cwt.  qr.  11 

2,576  1  18 
162  3  11 

918  2  16  70,331  0  8 

1 

71,249  2  24 

270  2  16 

73,077  0  0 

73,347  2  16 

219,873  1  20 

2,739  1  1 

222,61.3  22 

Oct.  5,  1845. 
Flour,  .  . 
Oatmeal, 

Totals, 

1 

8,103  1  6  124,122  2  14 
42  2  18  391  2  10 

132,230  3  20 
434  1  0 

1,176  2  12 

•  • 

110,8.57  3  8 
430  1  4 

112,034  1  20 
430  1  4 

225,306  1  13 
160  3  12 

15,788  1  8 
52  2  18 

•241,094  2  2 
213  2  2 

8,150  3  24  124,514  0  24 

132,665  0  20 

1,176  2  12 

111,283  0  12 

112,464  2  24 

225,468  1  2 

15,840  3  26 

2n,308  11" 

Vov.  5,  184,5. 

Flour,  .  . 
Oatmeal, 

Totals, 

.39,060  1  6' 
4  2  20j 

87,545  2  19 
41  3  25 

126,605  3  25 
46  2  17 

85  2  11 

84,932  2  16 
51  2  6 

85,068  1  2 
51  2  6 

261,720  3  8 
160  3  12 

169,63  1 

2  2  is 

278,684  11 
163  2  2 

39,064  3  26j  87,587  2  16 

126,652  2  14 

85  2  14 

85,034  0  22 

85,119  3’  8 

261,881  2  20 

16.966  0  10 

278,847  3 ! ' 

PRICES  of  BUTCHER-MEAT. 


Date. 

LONDON*, 

Per  SVo//e  of  14  lb. 

LIVERPOOB. 

Per  SInne  of  14  lb. 

MORPETB, 

Per  Stone  of  14  lb. 

EDINBURGH, 

Per  Stone  of  14  lb. 

GLASGOW, 

Per  Stone  of  li  lb. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beef. 

Mutton. 

Beef 

Mutton. 

Beef 

Mutton.  1, 

im 

Sep. 

Oct. 

Nov. 

6/6  to  8/ 
6/9  8/3 
6/9  8/ 

6/9  to  9/ 
6/9  8/9 
6/6  8/6 

5/9  to  7/9 
6/3  8/3 
6/3  8/3 

6/  to  8/ 
6/3  ,8/3 

6/6  8/3 

6/  to  8/ 
6/3  8/ 
6/3  8/ 

6/3  to  8/ 
6/  8/ 
6/6  8/3 

6/  to  7/6 
6/3  7/9 
6/3  7/9 

5/3  to  7/3 
5/6  7/3 
5/6  7/6 

5/9  to  8/ 
5/6  7/9 
5/9  7/9 

5/6  to  7/f  li 
5/9  If- 
6/  8/., 

PRICES  of  English  and  Scotch  WOOL.  ' 


Merino, 

in  grease. 
South  Down, 

Half  Bred, 

Leicester  Hogg, 
Ewe  and  Hogg, 
Locks, 

Moor, 


per  U  Ih. 

.  .  15/ 

to  21/6 

.  .  13/ 

17/ 

22/  1 

.  .  17/6 

.  ■  14/ 

1V6 

16/ 

21/ 

13/ 

16/6 

7/6 

H/ 

6/9 

8/9 

Scotch,  per  14  Ih, 
Leicester  Hogg,  , 

Ewe  and  Hogg,  . 

Cheviot,  white. 

Laid,  washed, 
unwashed,  •  .  , 

Moor,  white. 

Laid,  washed, 
unwashed. 


15/ 

to  21/6 

12/ 

15/ 

1'/ 

14/6 

8/ 

11/6 

V 

9/6 

6/6 

6/ 

4/3 

6/9 

3/3 

5/9 

